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PREFACE. 



The following pages complete the series of Professor 
Piitz's Handbooks of Ancient, Mediaeval, and Modern 
Geography and History, which, as I am informed by 
the author, have also been translated into the Swedish 
and Dutch languages. The only liberties taken with the 
text, have been the substitution of a short chronological 
table for Piitz's epitome of English History during the 
last three reigns, and a few additions to his notices 
of the Anglican Colonial Church and of distinguished 
English writers. 

Mr. Arnold's return from the continent has enabled me 
to submit the greater part of the work to his revision. 

R. B. PAUL. 

St. Augu8tine'8,"*Bri8tol, 
July 20, 1850. 
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PART III.— MODERN HISTORY. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The end of the fifteenth and commencement of the six- i 
teenth century, witnessed the occurrence of events which a 
produced a change, and in some instances a complete revo- 
lution, in the relations of European society. Of thesa 
events the most remarkable were, 

1. The conquest of the Byzantine empire by 
the Turks. 

2. The application of gunpowder to purposes 
of war, and the establishment of standing 
armies. 

The use of firearms seems to have been learnt from the 2 
Spanish Moors, in the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
by the inhabitants of Flanders, who taught it to the English 
during the war in which the two nations were engaged to- 
gether against France ; but we hear nothing of an organized 
system until the reigns of Louis XI. of France and Maxi- 
milian I. of Germany. As this change in the mode of b 
warfare made the event of a battle less dependent on acts 
of personal bravery, and diminished the superiority of 
cavalry over infantry, it became necessary to teach large 
bodies of men such manoeuvres as would render their 
combined movements most effective, and give them the 
full advantage of the newly-invented weapon. Hence the 
establishment of standing armies, especially in France, 
under Charles VII. n \ 
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2 MODERN HISTORY. [3 — 5. § 1. 

(2) 8. The invention of printing. 

A 4. The revival of the arts (especially painting) and 
sciences, comprehending philology 9 a taste for which was 
introduced into Italy by the Greek exiles, who sought an 
asylum in that country after the capture of Byzantium by 
the Turks ; and natural philosophy ^ which began again to 
be cultivated in Western Europe. 

5. The discovery of the New World, and of a 
passage by sea to the East Indies, which occa- 
sioned the general substitution of maritime for overland 
trade. 

B 6. The Reformation, the effects of which were 
experienced in almost every country of Europe. 

7. The gradual development of a system of political 
equipoise (or balance of power) . 



First Period. 



From the discovery of America to the peace of Westphalia. 
1492—1648. 

§ 1. Discoveries 9 Conquests, and Colonies of the Europeans 
in other Quarters of the Globe. 

3 In the hope of putting an end to the monopoly of the East 
c Indian trade enjoyed by the free states of Italy, especially 

by the Venetians, voyages of discovery were undertaken 
by the Spaniards and Portuguese, in opposite directions, 
the former steering westward and the latter eastward, for 
the purpose of discovering a passage by sea to the East 
Indies. 

4 1. Discoveries and conquests of the Spaniards. 

5 a, Christopher Colon, or Columbus, a native of 
Genoa, having been unsuccessful in his applications to the 
Portuguese government and the authorities of his own city, 
submitted to the court of Spain a plan for the discovery of 
a western passage to India, and after many years of fruidess 
solicitation, obtained at last from Isabella, Queen of Castille, 
an assurance of support, and the promise of a reward if he 
succeeded in his undertaking (comp. § 4). ^On the 3rd of 
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6, 7. § !•] DISCOVERIES, CONQUESTS, &C. 8 

August, 1492, Columbus sailed with three ships from (5) 
Palos, a small seaport of Andalusia, landed October 12th a 
on the island of Guanahani, which he named S. Salvador, 
and discovered the islands of Cuba and Haiti. In his 
second voyage (1493-96) he discovered several of the 
smaller AntiUes and Jamaica; and in the third (1498 — 1500) 
Trinidad, and the continent at the mouth of the Orinoco : 
but soon afterwards he was recalled, and conveyed back to 
Spain in chains by Don Francisco de Bobadilla, a Spanish 
knight, who had been sent out in pursuit of him. After his b 
liberation he undertook a fourth voyage (1502 — 1504), in 
which he made an unsuccessful attempt to discover a pas« 
sage into the South Sea, and died at Valladolid, of disap-* 
pointment and mortification, in 1506. The chains which 
he had worn on his return from his third voyage were 
buried with him. The recently-discovered continent re- 
ceived the name of America from Amerigo Vespucci 
(1512), a Florentine, who accompanied Columbus on his 
third voyage, and published a description of the new world. 
Florida was soon afterwards discovered by the Spaniards. 

b. In the year 1519, Hernando (or Ferdinand) Cortez, 6 
landed from Cuba on the coast of M exico, advanced with- c 
out opposition to the capital, and took the king, Monte- 
zuma, prisoner : but the cruelty of the Spaniards soon ren- 
dered them so odious to the inhabitants, that Cortez was 
obliged to evacuate the city. Having a second time made 
himself master of it, he was nominated by Charles V. 
governor of Mexico, which they now called New Spain. 
A few years later, Cortez appeared before the king for the 
purpose of defending himself against the accusations of his 
enemies, but notwithstanding his honourable reception at 
court, the only office of trust which he was permitted to 
retain, was the command of the army in the new colony. 
After discovering the peninsula of California (1536), he d 
returned to Spain, where he died of a broken heart (at 
Seville, in 1547). 

c. Meanwhile Ferdinand Magellan, a Portuguese ofH- 7 
cer in the Spanish service, had discovered (1520) a passage, 
through the narrow channel called from him the Strait of 
Magellan, into the South Sea, to which he gave the name of 
the Pacific Ocean. The crew of his ship, after the assassi- 

B 2 
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4 MODERN HISTORY. [8 10. § 1. 

(7) nation of their commander on one of the Phib'ppine islands, 
A completed the first circumnavigation of the globe. 
8 d, Francis Pizarro (with Almagro and Luque) dis- 
covered and conquered the rich country of Peru, which fell 
into his hands the more easily, in consequence of a disputed 
succession between two brothers (Huaskar and Atahualpa). 
The foundation of a new capital, named Lima, was laid by 
the conqueror. Almagro (who had undertaken the con- 
quest of Chili) having quarrelled with Pizarro respecting 
the possession of Cuzco, the ancient capital, was executed 
at Lima ; and soon afterwards Pizarro himself fell a victim 
to a conspiracy of the friends of Almagro, to whom he had 
refused a share of the conquered territory. 
S) e. Conquest of Terra Firma and New Granada. - 
B The government of these provinces was entrusted to 
" a Council of the Indies," which sat at Madrid, and to 
two, and at a later period three, viceroys (of Mexico, Peru, 
and New Granada). Civilization was promoted, a. By 
building cities, at first on the coast, and subsequently in the 
interior. 5. By the formation of missions, i. e. commu- 
nities of converted Indians, under the superintendence of a 
priest. The grand obstacles to their success were the stu- 
pidity of the Indians and their hatred of the Europeans, 
c. By the establishment of convents, bishoprics, and uni- 
c versities (at Mexico and Lima). The advantage derived 
from these settlements was limited at first to the acquisi- 
tion of the precious metals by means of numerous mining 
establishments, which were worked (through the influence 
of the Dominican monk. Las Casas, the great protector of 
the aborigines) by negro slaves purchased in Africa. The 
colonists were required to transmit the produce of these 
mines exclusively to Spain, and to import articles of 
European merchandize from the port of Seville alone. 
D Disputes with Portugal were avoided by the establishment 
(by Popes Sixtus IV. and Alexander VI.) of a boundary 
line drawn, in the first instance, through the 20th, and 
subsequently through the 70th degree of West longitude, 
reckoned from the island of Ferro. 
10 2. Discoveries and settlements of the Portuguese. After 
the discovery of the Cape of Good Hope by Bartholomew 
Diaz, fresh attempts were made by King Emanuel the 
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11 — 14. § 1.] DISCOVERIES, CONQUESTS, &C. 5 

Great to find a passage by sea to the East Indies. In the (10)" 
year 1 498, this passage was discovered byVasco de Gam a, a 
who landed at Calicut, on the coast of Malabar. 

The Portuguese supremacy was maintained in the East 11 
Indies (in spite of the Arabians, who were supported by 
the Venetians) by the erection of a chain of fortresses and 
factories extending from the eastern coast of Africa to the 
peninsula of Malacca and the Moluccas. These establish- 
ments (of which Goa was the central point) were chiefly 
planned by the viceroys Francisco de Almeida (1505 — 1509) 
and Alfonso Albuquerque (1509 — 1515). 

Brazil, which had been discovered by Cabral on his 12 
voyage to the East Indies, was not colonized until the year b 
1550. Advantages still more important were secured to 
the Portuguese by commercial treaties with China and 
(since the mission of Francis Xavier) with Japan. 

3. Settlements and conquests of the Dutch companies. 1^ 
The Spaniards, who had become masters of the Portuguese 
Netherlands by the conquest of Portugal in 1580, having 
deprived the rebellious Dutch of the East Indian trade, 
which they had hitherto carried on from the port of Lisbon, 
the latter undertook an expedition to India on their own 
account, drove the Portuguese from the Indian seas (from 
1663), and left them only an insignificant remnant of their 
former power. An East India company, incorporated, with c- 
the sanction of the States Xreneral, in 1602, enjoyed by the 
terms of its charter a monopoly of the Dutch trade beyond 
the Cape and the Straits of Magellan, and was invested 
with sovereign authority over all future settlements in 
India. These settlements were, for the most part, on the 
Moluccas, or Spice Islands, and the isles of Sunda *. The 
seat of government and central emporium of Indian and 
European commerce was the city of Batavia, which had 
been recently built on the island of Java. The West i> 
Indian trade was also in the hands of a company (1621), 
which made, but was unable to retain, some important 
conquests in Brazil. 

4. The discovery of a north-western passage to India 14 
was attempted by Sir Francis Drake in his voyage round the 
world (1577-80), and that of a north-eastern by Hudson, 

* [Sumatra, Java, &c.] 
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6 MOBEJLN HISTORY. [15 — 18« § 2« 

(14) but in both eases without success. During the whole 
A of this period the possessions of the English East India 
Company (chartered by Queen Elizabeth in 1600) con- 
sisted merely of a few factories in India, the island of 
St. Helena, and some agricultural establishments in North 
America and the West Indies. 

15 5. The French b^an to form settlements in several of 
the West India islands. 

§ 2. The Reformation, 

16 The rapid progress of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century must be attributed mainly to the corruption of the 
Church, both in discipline and doctrine, and the general 
conviction that the time was come for the eradication of 
those abuses by which the Christian community was daily 
scandalized. 

17 Ever since the thirteenth century, and especially since 
B the removal of the papal residence to Avignon, the cha- 
racter of the heads of the Church had been losing ground 
in public estimation, through their extortionate practices, 
the collation of ignorant and vicious men to important 
benefices, the exercise of ecclesiastical authority for secular 
objects, and, more than all, the personal unworthinessof some 
of the popes themselves (Alexander VI. and Julius II,). 
All these abuses had produced, especially in Germany, at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, a feeling of bitter 

c hostility to the papal see. To these causes we may add 
the ignorance and worldliness of the bishops, as well as of 
the inferior clergy, the feline of monastic discipline, and 
corrupt practices of various sorts. 

18 1. In Germany. The immediate cause of the German 
Reformation was the scandalous trade in indulgences carried 
on by one John Tetzel, a Dominican monk, in the neigh- 

D bourhood of Wittenberg. This system, which had been 
sanctioned by Pope Leo X. for the purpose of raising 
funds for the erection of St. Peter's church at Rome, was 
vehemently opposed by Martin Luther (born at Eisleben 
in 1483), an Augustin monk, and professor at the recently- 
established university of Wittenberg, who affixed to the 
door of the principal church in that city (on the 31st Octo- 
ber, 1517) a paper containing ninety- five theses (principally 
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against the abuse of indulgences), and pledged himself to (18) 
defend his propositions against all opponents. Soon afler* a 
wards he published several German treatises, in which he 
maintained the doctrine of Justification by Faith only. In 
consequence of these proceedings the Pope summoned 
Luther to appear before him at Rome within sixty days, 
and give an account of his doctrine ; but, at the request of 
the Elector Frederick the Wise, of Saxony, and the Uni- 
veraity of Wittenberg, permission was granted to the Re- 
former to discuss the question with the Pope's plenipo- 
tentiary. Cardinal Caietan, before the diet which was then 
assembled at Augsburg. At this conference the Cardinal b 
demanded unconditional submission, which Luther refused ; 
and even the papal chamberlain, Charles von Miltitz, who 
was afterwards appointed to act as the Pope's repre- 
sentative, could only obtain from him a conditional pro* 
mise, that he would abstain from controversial writing if 
his opponents would do the same, A disputation which c 
Dr. £ck, professor of theology at Ingolstadt, held with 
Luther and his colleague, Carlstadt, at Leipzig, having pro- 
duced no result except the confirmation of the Reformer 
in his own opinions, a bull was published, condemning as 
heretical forty-one propositions extracted from the writings ' 
of Luther, aQd threatening him with excommunication un- 
I^s he retracted them within sixty days. This bull, with 
the books of canon law and some of Eck's writings, was 
publicly burnt by Luther before the Elster gate of Wit- 
tenberg, on the 10th December, 1520. Hereupon sentence d 
of excommunication was passed on Luther and his fol- 
lowers. In the year 1521, he appeared before the first 
diet of Charles V., assembled at Worms, and having re-- 
fused either to retract his assertions or submit to the de- 
cision of a general council, was placed under the bann 

' In a treatise published in 1520, with the tiUe^ ^' A letter to his 
Imperial Majesty and the Christian nobility of the German nation, 
touching the improyem^it of the Christian estate,*' Lutker repudiates 
both the ecclesiastical and secular authority of the pope, and con* 
demns monastic vows, celibacy, and the whole of the canon law. In 
a second publication he combats the doctrine of the " Sacrifice of the 
Mass ;" and in the third, intituled *' Concerning the Babylonish 
captivity," he rejects four of the five Komish sacraments, viz. con- 
fizinatioQ, orders^ matrimony^ and extreme unction [retaining only 
penance]. 
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(1 8) of the empire : but this sentence, called the *' Edict of 
Worms/' was not published until his safe arrival at the 
Wartburg, near Eisenach, where he translated the Bible into 
German* 

19 The reformed doctrines found an able defender in Philip 
A Melancthon' (in his loci communes rerum theolog.), 

and stout opponents in Henry VIII., King of England, and 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, and were already gaining a firm 
footing in Hesse and other places, particularly in Prussia, 
where the Grand Master of the Teutonic Order, a personal 
friend of Luther's, embraced the reformed religion, and at 
the same time married a daughter of Frederick, King of 
Denmark, and by the convention of Cracow, in 1525, con- 
verted his territory, with consent of the crown of Poland, 
B into a temporal duchy, Lutherhimself quitted the cloister 
and married a nun named Catherine of Bora. Meanwhile 
the oppressive cruelty of the nobles, and the misinterpre- 
tation of Luther's doctrines concerning Christian liberty, 
occasioned the Peasants' War, which broke out in Swabia, 
in 1525, and spread rapid destruction over the Rhineland 
and Franconia, as far as Saxony and Thuringia. A few of 
the nobles were compelled to join the insurgent peasants 
(e.g. Gotz von Berlichingen*), but the undisciplined masses 
were soon scattered in all directions, and a subsequent 
attempt of Thomas Munzer, the Anabaptist, was rendered 
equally abortive by the victory of Frankenhausen. 

20 In their so-called twelve articles, the peasants demanded 
c freedom of hunting, fishing, and woodcutting, abolition of 

serfdom, and the abrogation of various penal ordinances. 
To these demands were added others of a more visionary 
character. They would no longer be vassals, because 
Christ had redeemed them with his blood. They refused to 
pay tithes, except of wheat, for this was the only tithe recog- 
nized in the Old Testament. They chose to elect their own 
preachers, that they might be instructed in the true faith. 

21 At the diet assembled at Spires, in 1529, by Charles V., 
D for the purpose of discussing church affairs, as well as of 

obtaining means for carrying on a war against the Turks, it 

' [A Greek translation of his German name Schwarzerd, ^ Black 
. earth."] 

* [" The knight with the iron hand," the hero of one of Goethe's 
dramas.] 
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was resolved, that those communities which had hitherto (2t^ 
followed the edict of Worms, should still abide by it, but 
that* wherever the new doctrines had been embraced, the 
authorities should be required to abstain from the introduc- 
tion of further novelties until the sitting of the next general 
council, and in nowise be permitted to molest or obstruct 
the professors of the ancient faith. Against this prohibition a 
the Reformers entered a formal protest, from which, at a 
later period, they obtained the name of Protestants. 

In the hope of bringing about a reconciliation between 22: 
the two parties, the Emperor, in the year 1530, assembled 
a diet at Augsburg, where the reformers handed in a con- 
fession of faith drawn up by Melancthon, and signed by 
the Protestant princes and cities. This document, which 
contained twenty-eight articles, was afterwards named 
•* the Confession of Augsburg." As all attempts to effect b 
a reconciliation were fruitless, an imperial edict was issued; 
commanding the withdrawal of all novelties, and an uncon- 
ditional return to the doctrines and practices of the Romish 
Church, until a general diet of the empire could be 
assembled. A league was then formed at Schmalkalde 
(1531), to which all the Protestant princes and imperial 
cities were parties, each pledging himself to protect his 
brethren, and to refuse all aid to the Emperor against the 
Turks, as long as the imperial edict remained in force, c 
This determined resistance compelled the Emperor to 
withdraw his edict, and to conclude the so-called religious 
peace atNiirnberg (1532), by the terms of which a gene^ 
ral truce was estabhshed until the next council or diet, it 
being distinctly understood, that in the mean time no party 
should oppress or disquiet another on the ground of his 
religious belief. The calm, however, was soon disturbed 
by the revival of the Anabaptist heresy. This sect, which i>« 
had appeared before the commencement of the Reforma* 
tion, not only taught the necessity of a second baptism in 
the case of adults, but threatened to shake society to its* 
foundation by its wild doctrines respecting the reign of the 
saints upon earth '. Both Romanists and Protestants had 

' [It was against these heretics that the Church of England mam.- 
tained, in her thirty- eighth article, that *' the riches and goods of ^ 
Christians are not common, as certain Anabaptists do falsely boast."} 
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then united to cnish the xnromulgators of these dangerous 
theories, and the sect seemed to have expired with the 
death of its apostle Thomas Miinzer, when it suddenly re- 
appeared in Munster. 

23 A crazy enthusiast, named John Matthys, a baker of 
A Harlem, accompanied by one Jan Bockelson (originally a 

tailor at Leyden, and afterwards an innkeeper and poet), 
came to Mixnster (1534), where the Protestants had, a 
short time before, obtained the upper hand, and having 
collected a prodigious crowd of followers, and deposed the 
magistrates, proceeded to establish themselves as irre^on- 
sible rulers of the city, which they soon filled with violence 

B and bloodshed. Matthys baving £allen in a desperate sally 
against the army of the Bishop, which closely blockaded 
the city, his lieutenant, Bockelson, was proclaimed king of 
the New Zion. His first act was to send apostles to dif- 
ferent countries, and in addition to the original Anabaptist 
doctrine of community of goods, to permit a pliurality of 
wives. At length the Bishop, snpported by several tem* 
poral princes, stormed the city, the inhabitants of which 
were suffering grievously from want of provisions, put 
Bockelson and his coadjutors, KnipperdoUing and Heftig, 
to death by the most cruel tortures, and re-established the 

€ Roman Catholic religion. After several fruitless confe- 
rences between the representatives of the two parties, the 
Council of Trent was at last opened in the year 1545, 
a short time befi:>re the death of Martin Luther (f 1546). 
But the Protestants, acting under the advice of Luther, 
refused to appear before an assembly the majority of indiich 
they knew to be un&vourable to their doctrines, and de- 
manded that a council of the German nation should be 
convened. All hope of accommodation being now at an 
end, the Emperor threatened the Protestants with war, a 
menace which occasioned the withdrawal of several of 
their leaders from the Schmalkaldian league; but their 
great supporters, the Elector of Saxony (John Frederick) 
and the Landgrave, Philip of Hesse, made every prepara- 
tion for a determined resistance, and were in consequence 
placed under the bann of the empire. 

24 The Schmalkaldian war, as it is called, commeneed 
D in 1546. Charles, who was unprepared for so sudden a 

declaration of hostilities, might have been easily surprised ; 
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Imt the delay occasioDed by the indecUion of the allies aad (24) 
their want o£ unaoiniity, enabled him to assemble troops 
from Italy, Huogary, mi the Netherlands, and to defeat 
the Schmalkaldian confederates in Southern Germany, 
whilst at the same time Duke Maurice of Saicony (who, 
although a Protestant, had taken part with the Emperor) 
invaded the territories of the Elector of Saxony. 

The Elector, it is true, re- conquered his possessions, but 25 
«QQQ afterwards he was defeated by the Emperor near a 
Miihlberg (24th April, 1547), taken prisoner, and com- 
pelled to abdicate ia favour of Duke Maurice. The elec- 
toral dignity was.thus transferred for ever from the Ernes- 
tine to the Albertine line°. The Landgrave of Hesse 
threw himself at the Emperor's feet, and recovered his 
kmds, but was compelled, like the Elector, to follow the 
imperial court as a prisoner. The council of Trent having 
adjourned to Bologna in consequence of a pestilence which b 
had broken out at the former city, a decree was issued by 
the Emperor (called the interim), professing to regulate the 
affairs of the Church until the re-assembling of the council 
at Trent. But this arrangement pleased neither the Pope 
nor the Protestants, the formex considering it an unwarrant- 
able interference on the part of a layman in matters purely 
spiritual ; the latter believing it to be merely an attempt to 
re-establish Romanism. The city of Magdeburg, which c 
had distinguished itself by its determined opposition to the 
Emperor's decree, was taken by Maurice, afier a siege of 
thirteen months, and compelled to accept the ^ ' interim. ' * A 
change in the aspect of affairs was occasioned at this time 
by the defection of Duke Maurice, who went over to th^ 
Protestants, pleading as an excuse for his treachery the 
refusal of the Emperor to liberate his father-in-law, the 
Landgrave of Hesse. In conjunction with several German d 
princes, and with Henry II., King of France, who took 

« Frederick II., Elector, 1428—1464. 
Ernest, Elector, tl486. Albert, flSlO. 



Frederick the Wise, John, George. Henry. 

Elector, 1 1526. Elector, 1 1532. | 

John Frederick, Maurice, 

Elector, deposed 1547. JSlector, 1547—1553. 
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(25) possession of the imperial cities of Metz, Toul, and Verdun, 
Maurice declared war against the Emperor, who was then 
at Innsbruck, and compelled him to fly for safety to Villach 

A inCarinthia. On the 22nd August, 1552, a convention was 
concluded at Passau, on terms sufficiently favourable to 
the Protestants, who were allowed the free exercise of their 
religion until the meeting of a general diet. At the same 
time the Landgrave of Hesse was set at liberty, and the 
Elector, who had been freed from arrest on the departure 
of the Emperor from Innsbruck, was re-instated in his dig- 
nities as a prince of the empire, Duke of Saxony, and 
Landgrave of Thuringia and Meissen. An attempt of the 

B Emperor to retake Metz was unsuccessful. The Mar- 
grave Albert of Brandenburg, who refused to recognize the 
convention of Passau, was defeated at Sievershausen, in 
1553, by Maurice, who was himself mortally wounded in 
the battle. The promised diet was at length opened at 
Augsburg, in 1555, by the Roman King Ferdinand, brother 
of Charles V. The free exercise of their religion was 
secured alike to Romanists and Protestants by a convention 
termed the Religious Peace of Augsburg, the only 
subject of dispute being a demand of the Romanists, that 
a clause should be inserted {reservatum ecclesiasticum), 
depriving of their temporal rank and privileges all eccle- 
siastical dignitaries who should embrace the Protestant 
faith. 

26 The council of Trent (1545—1563). Since the 
c year 1536, several unsuccessful attempts had been made by 

the Popes to convene a general council for the solemn dis- 
cussion of the religious questions which agitated Europe. 
At length, on the 13th December, 1545, the council of 
Trent opened its session, which continued, with two inter- 
ruptions, for eighteen years. A reconciliation between the 
Protestants and the Church of Rome was now hopeless ; 
the council therefore directed its chief attention to the re- 
moval of abuses, and the establishment of a definite and 
unmistakeable rule of faith. 

27 2. In the Scandinavian kingdoms Lutheranism 
D was adopted as the state religion by the Kings of Norway, 

Denmark, and Sweden ; whose treasuries were replenished 
by the confiscation of Church property. The profligacy 
and ignorance of the clergy, in those remote countries, had 
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long since rendered the people discontented with the ancient (27) 
system. 

3. In Switzerland, Ulric Zwingli (bom in 1484,28 
at Wildhaus, in the county of Toggenburg), preacher at a 
Einsied^ln and subsequently at Ziirich, opposed the sale 
of indulgences by Bemardin Sampson ; and soon afterwards 
attacked the celibacy of the clergy, the mass, and the use 
of images in churches. Zwingli's reformation was of a 
more sweeping character than that of Luther, who was 
willing to retain all practices not expressly forbidden by 
Holy Scripture, whilst the Swiss reformer endeavoured 
to restore the Church to a condition (as he believed) of 
primitive simplicity, by rejecting every thing for which he 
was unable to find scriptural authority. But the grand b 
subject of dispute between the two reformers, was the doc- 
trine of the real presence in the Eucharist ; Luther main- 
taining the real presence of our Blessed Lord in the 
Sacrament of the Lord's Supper; and Zwingli, on the 
contrary, contending that the bread and wine were merely 
symbols of his body and blood. The doctrine of Zwingli 
was embraced by Zurich, and the northern cantons, but 
the forest cantons (Schwyz, Uri, Unterwalden, and Lucerne) 
with Zug, continued firmly attached to the Church of 
Rome, and offered every opposition in their power to the 
progress of the Reformation. After several skirmishes c 
between the five Romanist cantons and the Protestants, 
the inhabitants of Zurich sustained a defeat in 1531, near 
Cappel, where Zwingli himself was left dead on the field 
of battle. The immediate result of this victory was the 
extermination of Protestantism in many districts where it 
had begun to take root. The canton of Berne having 
wrested the Pays de Vaud from the Duke of Savoy, the 
whole of French Switzerland became Protestant, and the 
head-quarters of the reformed belief were established at 
Geneva, by 

John Calvin (Jean Caulvin), bom in 1509, at Noyon in 29 
Picardy. This Reformer, who had abandoned his pro- d 
fession as a jurist for the study of theology, was driven 
from France by the persecutions to which the Protestants 
were exposed in that country, and sought an asylum at Basle, 
in Switzerland, where he published his Christianse Religionis 
Institutio, in 1635, and was subsequently appointed preacher 
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^29) and theological professor at Geneva. Here his doctrine was 
A embraced by the citizens, who passed a resolution depri- 
ving all recusants of their civil rights. An opposition was 
organized which drove Calvin from the city, but after a 
time he returned, and preached, with great zeal, the doc- 
trines which are supposed to distinguish his system from 
those of Luther and Zwingli (predestination, the spiritual 
refreshment of the believer's soul, by the body and blood 
of Christ in the Lord's Supper, &c.) The presbyterian 
form of Church government was also established and in- 
troduced into other countries, by means of the disciples 
whom the fame of Calvin's learning attracted to Geneva 
from France, Germany, the Netherlands, and England. 
Calvin died in 1564. 

30 4. In other countries. The teaching of Calvin spread 
B from Geneva into France, where the Protestants (termed 

Huguenots) formed a powerful party in the reigns of 
Francis IL and Charles IK. 

3 1 The N eth er lands, which their situation, and extensive 
commercial relations, rendered peculiarly accessible to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, were visited by Anabaptists 
from Germany, and large bodies of Calvinists from France. 

32 The severe measures adopted by Philip II. for the ex- 
termination of Protestantism, occasioned the separation of 
the seven northern provinces from the Spanish dominions. 

33 In all these provinces Calvinism became the established 
c religion, the Southern Netherlands still adhering to the 

faith of the Church of Rome. 

34 In England, Henry VII L^ at an. earlier period, one 
of the most determined opponents of Luther's doctrine, 
quarrelled with the Pope because he refused to sanction 
his divorce from Queen Catherine, and, breaking off all 
connexion with Rome, proclaimed himself the head of the 
Anglican Church. This assumption of supremacy was 
recognized by Parliament and a vast majority of the cleigy. 
The recusants were either delivered over to the execu- 
tioner, banished to foreign lands, or thrown into prison, 

D where many of them perished miserably. All the English 
monasteries (500) were suppressed, and their revenues con- 
fiscated to the king's use. In most other respects, Henry 
remained a Romanist. The doctrines of the Reformation 
were first introduced into England by Cranmer, Archbishop 
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of Canterbury, during the minority of Edward VL His sue- (34) 
cesaor, Mary^ re-established the connexion with Rome, and a 
treated the Protestants with great cruelty. In this reign. 
Archbishop Cranmer, and several other bishops, were burnt 
at the stake, for their adherence to the reformed fiuth. 
Elizabeth restored Protestantism, and completed the Re- 
formation. The Catholic constitution of government by 
biidiops was retained, but this arrangement was vehemently 
opposed by an ultra-Calvinisdc party, who recognized only 
Presbyters; — ^whence they were called Presbyterians, in 
contradistinction to Episcopalians. Another sect, termed b 
JndependeniSf sprang up in the reign of Charles I. These 
iBchismatics asserted the right of all Christians to interpret 
Scripture according to their own conscience, without the 
intervention of confessions of faith. 

In Scotland, the preachers of th^ new doctrines were 35 
successful, in proportion to the corruption of the Church 
in that country. The most vehement opponent of the 
Church of Rome was John Knox, a friend of Calvin's* 

All attempts of the English government to convert the 36 
Irish to Protestantism were unsuccessful, until the reigns c 
of Elizabeth and James I., when the confiscation of large 
Irish estates, and the establishment of English cc^onies in 
Ireland were deemed the most efifectual modes of extermi- 
nating Romanism ; but the natives, in spite of persecution, 
remained, for the most part, firm in their adherence to the 
Church of Rome. 

From Germany the Reformation extended into Pol and, 37 
Livonia, Courland, Hungary, and Transylvania. 

§ 3. Germany under Maximilian L and Charles F,, 
1493—1556. 

1. Maximilian I., 1493 — 1519. 

1. The constitution. The estates of the realm 38 
having demanded, as a condition of their granting a sub- d 
sidy for the Italian war (against Charles VIII.), that peace 
and order should be established on a firm footing through- 
out the empire, Maximilian, at a diet held at Worms in 
1495, abolished the Faustrecht' (right of the nobles to 
make war on their own account), and instituted an Impe- 

' [Lit. Ftflt-rigfat, i. e. right of the strong hand^ , 
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(38) rial Chamber as the supreme court of justice, with 
A authority to publish the bann of the empire against all 
transgressors of the laws. The president of this court was 
nominated by the Emperor, but all the other members 
were elected by the estates. The chamber, instead o£ 
migrating with the imperial court as had formerly been 
the case, held its. sittings in one place — at first at Worms, 
then at Spires, and lastly at Wetzlar (1689--1806). For 
the better maintenance of peace, the whole empire was 
divided (at a diet held at Colc^e in 1512) into ten 
Circles, viz. the Austrian, Bavarian, Swabian, Fran- 
conian. Upper Rhenish, Lower (or Electoral) Rhenish, 
Westphalian, Upper Saxon, Lower Saxon, and Burgun- 
dian. In each circle chief officers were appointed for 
carrying into execution the decrees of the imperial 
chamber. 

Of the ten circles, 

39 1. The Austrian (the largest of all) comprised Austria, 
B Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, the Tyrol, and some posses- 
sions of the house of Habsburg on the Upper Rhine, and 
in Swabia. 

40 2. The Bavarian* The duchy of Bavaria, the Upper 
Palatinate, the principality of Neuburg, the archbishopric 
of Salzburg, and « several smaller spiritual and temporal 
seignories. 

41 3. The Swabian. The duchy of Wiirtemberg, the 
Margravate of Baden, the county of HohenzoUem, the 
county of Fiirstenberg, the bishopric of Augsburg, &:c., 
altogether 90 spiritual and temporal estates. 

42 4. The Franconian. The Brandenburg margravates of 
c Culmbach (Baireuth) and Onolzbach (Anspach), the Teu- 
tonic Order, which after the secularization of Prussia 
established itself at Mergentheim as the seat of govern- 
ment, the bishoprics of Bamberg, Wiirzburg, and Eich- 
stadt, the imperial city of Niimberg, &'c. 

43 5. The Upper Rhenish circle was intermixed with the 
Electoral Rhenish. Its two principal portions were Lor- 
raine on the left, and Hesse on the right bank of the 
Rhine. Since the year 1619, the latter of these portions 
had comprised only Darmstadt and Cassel, the two other 
lines of Marburg and Rheinfels having become extinct, 
and their territories having been annexed to Cassel. 
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6. The Electoral or Lower Rhenish comprehended the 44 
three spiritual electorates of Mainz (Mayence), Trier a 
(Treves), and Koln (Cologne), with a portion of the terri- 
tories of the Elector Palatine, which were divided into 
four circles. 

7. The Burgundian, which sincQ the year 1536 had 45 
belonged to the Spanish branch of the Habsburg family, 
and consequently was no longer, strictly speaking, a por- 
tion of the empire, comprehended Holland, Belgium, and 

a part of the north of France, omitting Liittich (Li^ge). 

8. The Westphalian circle, between the Maas (Meuse) 46 
and the Weser, comprised the duchies of Cleves, Jiilich, 
Berg, the county of Marie, the six bishoprics of Liege, 
Miinster, Paderborn, Minden, Verden, and Osnabriick 
(Osnaburgh), with East Friesland, Oldenburg, the impe- 
rial cities of Cologne, Aachen (Aix-la-Chapelle), Dort- 
niund, &c. 

9. The Lower Saxon — the archbishoprics of Magde- 47 
burg and Bremen, the bishoprics of Halberstadt, Hil- b 
desheim and Liibeck, the duchies of Braunschweig (Bnms- 
wick) and Liineburg, Saxe-Lauenburg, Holstein, Meck- 
lenburg, six imperial cities, &c. 

10. The Upper Saxon — the two electorates of Saxony 48 
and Brandenburg, the two Pomeranian duchies (Stettin 
and Wolgast), the principality of Anhalt, the landgravate 
of Thuringia, &c. 

These ten circles comprehended more than 250 states ; 49 
but as the smaller voted in groups, scarcely more than c 
100 members appeared at the diet. Bohemia (with its 
provinces of Moravia, Silesia, and Lusace), together with 
the Prussian and Livonian states, was entirely excluded 
from this arrangement; Switzerland was also exempted 
(by Maximilian in 1508) from the jurisdiction of the 
chamber and the necessity of furnishing its contingent 
of troops and money. Italy was hardly even in name a 
portion of the empire. The kingdom of Aries had been 
annexed piecemeal to France, 

2. Italian wars respecting Milan and Naples. 50 
a. 'Occupation for a short time of Naples hy the French d 
(1495). Charks VIIL, who had inherited, as heir of the 
house of Anjou, the claims of his father to the Neapolitan 
throne, obtained possession of Naples. But the, facility 
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(50) With which the conquest was achieved rendered the French 
A so insolent, that a league was f(»ined between Venice, the 
Pope, the King of Arragon, the Emperor, and the Duke of 
Milan, for the restoration of Ferdinand II., who returned 
to his kingdom, supported by troops from Arragon, and 
compelled the feeble garrisons left by Charles to capi- 
tulate, on condition of being permitted to depart unmo^ 
lested. 

51 b. Conquest of Milan by the French in 1499.-— 
Louis XII., the successor of Charles VIIL, in conjunc- 
tion with Venice^ conquered the duchy of Milan, which 
he claimed in right of his grandmother, Valentina Visconti 
(see genealogical table, § 7). The French were soon 
afterwards expelled by Ludovico Moro, who in his turn 
was betrayed by his Swiss mercenaries, and died in a 
French prison. 

52 c. Conquest of Naples by the French and Spaniards in 
B 1501. — Louis XII., whose power had been greatly aug- 
mented by the acquisition of Milan, formed an alliance with 
Ferdinand of Arragon (the Cathcdic) for the re-conquest of 
Naples. The reigning sovereign, Frederick II., was con- 
veyed a prisoner to France, and continued a pensioner of 
the French crown until his death; but the French and 
Spaniards having quarrelled respecting the division of the 
booty, the Spanish gaieral, Gonsalvo de Cordova, de- 
feated the French, and compelled Louis XII. to relinquish 
his claims. 

53 d. War against Venice (1508-9).— Although Louis was 
c indebted to the Venetians for the acquisition of Milan, and 

depended mainly on their friendship iot the secure posses- 
sion of his conquest, he was nevertheless weak enough to 
enter into a confederacy with the Pope (Julius II.), the 
Emperor Maximilian, and Ferdinand the Catholic, for the 
ruin of Venice. By this treaty, termed ^the league of 
Cambray, it was agreed that the Venetians should be 
compelled to restore all the territory which they bad 
D wrested from any of the allies. But scarcely had the war 
commenced (widi a battle near Agnadello, in which the 
Venetians were defeated), when the confederac^r was 
broken up, the Venetians acquiescing in all the demands 
of the Pope and Ferdinand, and forming with those two 
powers 
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e. The Holy League (1511) for the expulsion of the 54 
French from Italy. The French lost Milan, which was a 
recovered by the successor of Louis, Francis I., in a 
brilliant victory over the Swiss at Marignano (1515). 
The French gained at first some advantage over the allies 
(near Ravenna) ; but their brave leader, Gaston de Foix, 
having fallen in the battle, the Swiss garrisoned Milan for 
Maximilian Sforza ; and although the city was taken, for 
the third time, by the French (after the dissolution of the 
league), they were compelled at last to abandon it (after 
their defeat at Novara), and about the same time were 
overthrown (at Guinegate) by the English and the Emperor 
Maximilian. Milan was taken, for the fourth time, by 
Francis I. (in conjunction with the Venetians), after his 
victory over the divided Swiss at Marignano in 1515. 
Maximilian Sforza became a pensioner of France, and was 
compelled to reside in that country. 

3. Acquisitions of territory. — Maximilian married 55 
his son Philip to Joanna, daughter of Ferdinand the Catholic b 
(who became heiress to the Spanish throne by the death of 
all the nearer claimants), and effected a marriage between 
his second grandson Ferdinand, and Anne, sister of Lewis II., 
the last king of Bohemia and Hungary. Maximilian, who 
was unable to proceed farther than Trent, on his journey 
to Rome to receive the imperial crown (die passes being 
beset by the Venetians), adopted the title of Self-elected 
Roman Emperor. All his successors, with one exception, 
assumed the imperial dignity immediately after their coro- 
nation at Aix-la-Chapelk. 
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2. Charles V., 1519—1556. 

After the death of Maximilian, two candidates for the 57 
imperial dignity appeared in the persons of his grandson, a 
Charles I., King of Spain and Naples, and Francis I., King of 
France, the latter of whom relied for success on the friend- 
ship of the Pope, and the liberality with which he had dis- 
tributed among the electors presents, and promises of assist- 
ance against the Turks. Austria, on her part, was equally 
active, and the result was the unanimous election of Charles, 
who was required to sign an instrument, by which the 
rights of the electors and of the empire were secured. By b 
this union of the German and Spanish crowns, France was 
surrounded on three sides by the territories of one gigantic 
power. It was not until the year 1530, that Charles V. 
received, at Bologna, the imperial and Italian crowns from 
the hands of the Pope. (For the diet of Worms, see 
page 7.) 

Wars of Charles V. 

First war with Francis /., 1521 — 1526. The imrae- 58 
diate occasion of a war between Charles and Francis, the c 
two most powerful sovereigns of Europe, was the simul- 
taneous refusal of Francis to restore the duchy of Burgundy 
(which had been wrested by Louis XI. from Charles's 
grandmother), and of Charles to cede to France the king- 
dom of Navarre, which had been conquered by Ferdinand 
the Catholic. A fatal error on the part of the French 
leader, Lautrec, in permitting the junction of the imperial ^ 
and papal armies, occasioned the loss of Milan, which was 
conferred on Duke Francis Sforza. During the prepara- 
tions of Francis I. for its re-capture, his near relation, d 
the Constable Charles de Bourbon (who had been deprived 
of the government of Milan and the command-in-chief of 
the army, on account of some insult offered by him to the 
Queen Mother), went over to the imperialists. A portion 
of the duchy of Milan was re-conquered, but the French 
were soon compelled to commence a retreat, in which 
Bayard (the "chevalier sans peur et sans reproche") lost 
his life. 

The imperialists having made an unsuccessful incursion 59 
into the South of France, Francis availed himself of this 
opportunity for a last attempt on Milan, and entering Italv, 
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(59) re-conquered, almost without opposition^ the greater part 

A of the duchy. Then he sat down before the fortified city 
of Pavia, after despatching a division of his army to Naples 
for the re-conquest of that kingdom. Meanwhile an im- 
perial army, commanded by Pescara, had marched to the 
relief of Pa via, where the French were utterly defeated in 
1525. In this battle Francis I. was taken prisoner, and 
compelled to purchase his liberation by renouncing (in the 
Convention of Madrid, 1526) all claims to Italy and 
Burgundy, and delivering up his sons as hostages. No 
sooner, however, had he regained his freedom, than he re- 
fused to fulfil the conditions, which, as he asserted, had 
been violently imposed on him, and were contrary to his 

B coronation oath. H^ce the second war, 1527 — 1529. 
The Pope (Clement VII.) having quarrelled with the Em- 
peror (who had refused to support him in his claims on 
Ferrara), and formed an alliance with Francis I. and the 
republic of Venice, a war again broke out between the two 
great European powers. George Frundsberg entered Italy 
at the head of an imperial army, joined the Constable 
Charles de Bourbon, and soon afterwards died. The C<m- 
stable then marched without opposition to Rome, but lost 
his life during the storming of the city, which was tak^i 

c and plundered by his troops. The Pope, who had taken 
refuge in the castle of St Angelo, was released by the 
Emperor after promising to summon a general council for 
the re-union and reformation of the Church, and to oppose 
the divorce of Henry VIII. of England from Catherine 
(Charles's aunt). In the year 1528, a French army (under 
Lautrec) conquered Naples, with the exception of the 
capital, which was saved by Andrew Doria, a noble Genoese, 
who had gone over to the Emperor in consequence of in- 
sults received firom the French. The French besieging 

D army was almost exterminated by pestilence. In the fol- 
lowing year a peace (called the Ladies* Peace, because 
it was n^otiated by Louisa of Savoy, mother of Francis, 
and Margaret of Austria, Charles's aunt) was concluded at 
Cambray, Francis retaining Burgundy, but agreeing to 
pay a ransom of two millions of crowns for the liberation 
of his sons, and renouncing all claims to Flanders and 
Italy. 
60 War with the Turks, 1526—1632. Solyman IL had 
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entered Hungary (In consequence of a sumhiom despatched (60) 
from Madrid by Francis I.), and had defeated and slain a 
the Hungarian King Lewis, in the battle of Mohacz (1526). 
Lewis was succeeded in both kingdoms by his brother-in- 
law, the Archduke Ferdinand (brother of Charles V.), the 
powerful Waiwode of Transylvania (John Zapolya) being 
at the same time elected King of Hungary by another 

Sirty. Meanwhile Solyman II. had renewed the war 
reviously to the conclusion of peace atCambrayin 1629), 
and taking Zapolya under his protection, marched, almost 
- without opposition, to the gates of Vienna, but withdrew 
his forces after besieging the city for three weeks, in con- 
sequence of a report that an army was advancing to its 
relief. Zapolya, who had received the so-called holy b 
crown from the hands of the infidels, remained sovereign^ 
of Hungary (or rather a vassal of the Sultan), his rival 
Ferdinand being too poor to prosecute his claims. Soly- 
man, who had never altogether abandoned his favourite 
project of universal conquest, was encouraged by the dis- 
tracted state of Christendom to enter Hungary a second 
time (in 1532) with 250,000 men ; but the Emperor had 
in the mean time effected a reconciliation with the Pro- 
testants, and immediately after the conclusion of peace at 
Numberg was enabled to take the field at the head of 
80,000 men. This unexpected opposition, the checks c 
which he had already received before several unimportant 
places, and the intelligence of Doria's victories in the 
Ionian Seas, were deemed by Solyman sufficient reasons 
for a hasty retreat. 

For an account of the diets of Spires and Augshurg, see 
page 9. 

Expedition against Tunis^ 1535. Muley Hassan, King 61 
of Tunis, was deposed by Hayraddin Barbarossa, a vassal 
of Solyman II., and chief of a band of corsairs, who had 
established himself in Algiers a short time before. The n 
coasts of Spain and Southern Italy having been ravaged by 
these pirates, in defiance of the Knights of St. John (to 
whom Charles at his coronation, in 1630, had granted 
Malta, Gozzo, and Tripoli, as fiefs, on condition of their 
waging perpetual war against unbelievers and pirates), a 
Spanish-Italian fleet of 420 sail was fitted out by the 
Emperor, who stormed the fortress of Goletta, defeated the 
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(61) army of Hayraddin before Tunis, took the city, and set at 

A liberty a large body of Christian slaves who were confined 

in its prisons. The whole of the conquered territory, 

except Goletta and the coast, was restored to Muley Hassan 

62 by the Emperor. 

Third war with Francis /., 1536 — 1 538. Francis Sforza, 
of Milan, having died without issue, and bequeathed his 
possessions to the Emperor, an attempt was made by 
Francis I. to regain possession of the duchy. After de- 
manding from the Duke of Savoy (brother-in-law of 
Charles V.) a free passage through his territories, as well 
as the cession of a portion of the duchy (which he claimed 
in right of his descent from Philip of Savoy, his maternal 
grandfather), Francis suddenly entered Savoy and Pied- 
mont, declared war against the Emperor, and formed an 
B alliance with the Turkish Sultan. At the same time 
Charles V. invaded France, but was compelled by want of 
provisions to follow the advice of the Constable Mont- 
morency and retire, after laying waste the whole of Pro- 
vence. In 1538, an armistice was concluded at Nice, 
each party retaining the places which he had taken during 
the war. Milan was given to Philip, Charles's son. 

63 Charleses expedition against Algiers, 1541, was occa- 
c sioned by the terrible depredations of the Algerine corsairs 

on the coasts of Spain and Italy. An army was landed on 
the African coast, but its operations were frustrated by 
continual rains, and a second storm destroyed the greater 
part of the fleet. 

64 Fourth war against Francis /., 1542 — 1544. The 
disaster which had befallen the Emperor before Algiers, 
and the advance of a Turkish army into Upper Hungary, 
seemed to afford a favourable opportunity for the reasser- 
tion of those claims which had never been entirely aban- 

j> doned by Francis I. The assassination of two (so-called) 
French ambassadors by some Spanish troops, served as a 
pretext for hostilities, which were recommenced by Francis 
in conjunction with his allies the Turks, Danes, Swedes, 
and the Duke of Cleves. 

65 The Turks took possession (after the death of Zapolya) 
of all that remained of Christian Hungary, and the French, 
with an army composed of Danes and subjects of the Duke 
of Cleves, invaded the Netherlands, whilst the united fleets 
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of France and Turkey scoured the Mediterranean and (65) 
stormed Nice. The Duke of Cleves, who had trusted to a 
the strength of his fortresses (all of which capitulated after 
the capture of the previously impregnable stronghold of 
Diiren), was the first of his enemies defeated by Charles V. 
Having received assistance from the states of the empire 
(including even the Protestant powers) and concluded an 
alliance with England, the Emperor then marched through 
Champagne, as far as Soissons, on his way to Paris. This 
movement hastened the peace of Crespy, which was 
concluded in 1544, the two sovereigns pledging themselves 
to assist each other against the Turks, and to strain every 
nerve for the restoration of the ancient religion. At the b 
same time Francis renounced his claims to Naples, Milan, 
and Flanders. 

For the Schmalhaldian war and the war with Maurice of 
Saxony i see page 10. 

War with Henry IL of France (1552). Availing him- 66 
self of the distracted state of Germany, Henry IL, by dint 
of liberal promises of assistance to the Protestants, ob- 
tained possession of the bishoprics of Metz, Toul, and Ver- 
dun. An unsuccessful attempt of Charles V. to reconquer 
diose cities was followed by an armistice for five years. 

Abdication of Charles V. The elevation of Paul 67 
IV. to the papal throne threatening a revival of the old c 
contests between the Pope and Emperor, Charles V., 
whose strength had been for a long time declining, re- 
signed the sovereignty of Naples, Milan, and the Nether- 
lands, in 1555, and the crown of Spain in the following 
year, to his son Philip ; and having abdicated the imperial 
dignity in favour of his brother Ferdinand, retired to Spain, 
whe];p he established himself in the Hieronymite monastery 
of St. Just, near Placentia. In this retirement his time was d 
divided between the duties of religion, music, gardening, 
and the manufacture of wooden clocks. After celebrating 
his own obsequies, he died on the 21^t September, 1558. 

§ 4. Spain, 

1. The marriage of Ferdinand the Catholic (1479 08 
—1516) and Isabella of Castille (1474—1504) laid the 
^ndation of a union between the kingdoms ofArragon 
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(68)(to which SicQy aad Sardioia also belonged) and Castille. 

A To these possessions were added (by Ximenes) die king- 
dom of Graoada, Naples (1534), and the conquests on the 
north coast of Africa (Oran, 1509). The anxious desire of 
the two sovereigns was to render the monarchy as far as 
possible independent of the nobility and the higher order 
of clergy. ' With this view the grand-masterships of the 
three orders of chivalry (St James, Alcantara, and Cala- 
trava) were annexed to the crown, which in consequence 
exercised unlimited control over the estates, finances, and 
military resources of the orders. Encouragement was alsa 
given to the leagues (Hermandades) of cities against the 

B tyranny of the nc^^les. The newly established inquisition 
was employed for the ruin of those who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the court, as well as for the extir- 
pation of heresy, and the persecution of the Jews, whose 
expulsion from the kingdom on account of their apostasy 
&om a religion to which they had been converted by force, 
secured to the crown the possession of their forfeited pro- 
perty. A lustre was thrown over the reign of Ferdinand 
by the discovery of America, the admirable administration 
of Cardinal Ximenes, and the reputation acquired by the 
Spanish warriors in the conquest of Granada and Naples 

c under their renowned leader Gonzalvo de dordova. Isa- 
bella was succeeded in the sovereignty of Castille by her 
daughter Joanna and her husband Philip I., son of the 
Emperor Maximilian, who conquered Navarre as far as 
the Pyrenees. Two years after his accession (1506) Philip 
died, and his widow having fallen into a state of imbecility, 
Ximenes persuaded the estates of Castille to confer the 
sovereignty on Ferdinand the Catholic, who was succeeded 
in both his kingdoms by Philip's scm, 
69 2. Charles I. (1516 — 1556), who commenced his reign 

D under the guardianship of Cardinal Ximenes ; but on his 
arrival in Spain from the Netherlands, the minister was 
disgraced, and died soon afterwards of vexation. Cardinal 
Adrian, a native of the Netherlands, having been appointed 
regent of the kingdom during the absence of Charles in 
Germany, the cities of Castille, irritated at the oppressive 
and increasing taxation, formed themselves into a con- 
federacy called the ** Holy Junta," and sent an army into 
the field under the command of Don Juan Padilla, who 
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was defeated near Villahir (1521), taken prisoner, and (69) 
executed. On his letum Charles proclaimed a general a 
amnesty ; but the privileges of the Castilian crown were 
still maintained at tlie expense of the people's freedom, 
and the Cortes, aldiou^ it continued its sessions, had be^ 
come powerless and contemptible. 

But it was not merely by the extension ot las preroga- 70 
tive that Charles upheld and augmented the dignity of the 
Spanish crown. From his ancestors he had inherited the 
whole of Spain, the Netherlands, the Austrian states (with 
the exception of Bohemia and Hungary), Sicily, Sardinia, 
and Naples, the recently discovered West India islands, 
the colonies on the north coast of Africa, and the Canary 
islands. To these he had added die kingdom of Germany, B 
the duchy o^ Milan, the provinces of Utrecht, Oberyssel, 
and Groeningen, and the rich transadantic countries of 
Mexico, Peru, Chili, Quito, and New Granada. The 
whole of this enormous mass of territory, with the excep- 
tk>n of Germany and the Austrian states, he delivered over 
(in 1556) to his only son, 

3. Philip 11. 1556—1598, husband of Mary, Queen 71 
of England, whose gloomy, reserved, and haughty behaviour c 
disgusted his Spanish subjects, whilst his undisguised pre- 
ference for Spain rendered him equally unpopular in the 
Netherlands. The war with France, which he had in* 
herited from his &ther, was carried on with the assistance 
of England, and terminated, after the battle of St. Quentin % 
and another victory gained by Count Egmont, near Grave-* 
lines, by the peace d^ Chateau Cambresis (1559), the 
French consenting to restore all the territory which they 
had acquired by conquest in Italy. In this reign the royal i> 
rei^dence was transferred from VailadoHd to Madrid* 
Spain had now reached the summit of her glory, from which 
she began rapidly to decline. The persecutioii of the 
Moors, commenced by Ferdinand the Catholic, and renewed 
by Charles V., was carried on with increased severity by 
Philip, who compelled them to renomice not acAj their 
faith, but even their customs, dress, and language. This 
occasioned a civil war, which lasted two years, and was 

^ It was in fulfilment of a vow made during this battle that Philip 
built the Escurial. 
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(71) infamous for the acts of revolting cruelty pei-petrated by 
A both parties. The naval power of the Turks (who had 
sanctioned the pillage of the Italian and Spanish coasts by 
the corsair states of Africa) was annihilated in the battle 
of Lepanto (1571) by the combined imperial, Venetian 
and papal fleets under the command of Philip's natural 
brother, Don John of Austria ; but the advantages of this 
victory were neutralized by Philip's jealousy of his brother, 

72 The heaviest loss sustained by Spain at this period was 
the defection of the seven united provinces of 
the Netherlands (see § 6). On the other hand, Por- 
tugal, to which Philip had some claim by his mother's 
side (as grandson of Emanuel the Great), was annexed to 
the Spanish crown by the Duke of Alva, after the extinction 

B of the Burgundian line in that country (1580). As the Pro- 
testant Queen of England, Elizabeth, supported the United 
Netherlands in their resistance to Spain, and at the same 
time attacked the Spanish colonies in America, Philip, re- 
lying on the support of the Romanists in England, fitted 
out a fleet of 150 sail (called the invincible Armada\ 
which was beaten by the English off Dunkirk, and almost 
annihilated by a storm, in 1588. From this blow the 
power of Spain never rallied. Philip sank into the grave 
with the melancholy consciousness that all his plans had 
ended in disappointment and disgrace. His son, Don 
Carlos, a feeble-minded youth, whose violence bordered on 
insanity, was arrested, not on account of his love for his 
stepmodier •, but in consequence of his treasonable projects, 
and died in prison, probably from natural causes, in 1568. 

73 4. Philip III. (1598—1621). The narrow-minded 
D policy of this monarch, and his incapable minister the Duke 

of Lerma, in expelling all the Moriscos (baptized Moors), 
hastened the downfal of Spain by depriving her of the 
most intelligent and industrious portion of her population. 
In the year 1609, Philip was obliged to conclude an armi- 
stice for twelve years with the Netherlands. The ruin of 
Spain was still further accelerated by his son, 

74 Philip IV. (1621—1665), who abandoned the govern- 
ment of Spain to his minister, the Count Olivarez. The 
folly of this man in seeking to restore prosperity by the 

° [As represented by Schiller in his tragedy of Don Carlos.] 
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introduction of a uniform system of administration rather (74) 
than by a rigid economy in the expenditure of the court, A 
occasioned an insurrection of the Catalonians, who resisted 
for twelve years the attempt of Olivarez to deprive their 
province of its peculiar privileges. For the defection of 
Portugal^ see § 6. In consequence of these miscarriages 
Olivarez was removed, but the administration of his suc- 
cessor, Luis de Haro, seems to have been scarcely more 
judicious. Great discontent was excited in the provinces 
by immoderate taxation and by the appointment of none 
but Spaniards to offices of trust and honour. The imposi- b 
tion of a fresh tax occasioned an insurrection at Naples 
(1647)» headed by a fisherman named Tommaso Aniello 
(generally contracted into Masaniello), who compelled the 
Spanish viceroy to grant all his demands. The assassina- 
tion of this patriot by his enemies occasioned a fresh out* 
break, which was quelled by the appearance of a Spanish 
fleet off the harbour. The independence of the United 
Netherlands was fully recognized by Spain in the peace of 
Westphalia (1648). 

§ 5. The Netherlands. 

At tlje commencement of the medisBval period the 75 
Netherlands belonged to France, after the partition of that c 
kingdom, to Lorraine, and subsequently to the duchy of 
Lower Lorraine. They were gradually split into a number 
of small duchies and counties, all of which, either by con- 
quest, marriage, or purchase, became the property of the 
Dukes of Burgundy. Charles the Bold possessed fourteen 
Netherlandish provinces (viz. the four duchies, Brabant, 
Limburg, Luxemburg, and Geldern ; the counties of Flan- 
ders, Artois, Hennegau, Namur, Holland, Zealand, and 
Ziitphen, the margravate of Antwerp, and the seigniories of 
Mechlin and Friesland), which were annexed to Austria by 
the marriage of Maximilian I. with Mary of Burgundy. 
To these were added the three provinces of Utrecht, d 
Oberyssel, and Groeningen, by Charles V. Under the 
Dukes of Burgundy the Netherlandish States^ as they were 
called, obtained several important privileges, such as the 
right of self-taxation and levying their own contingent of 
troops, which Philip II. on two occasions (in 1549 and 
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(75) 1555) softenmly swore to lespect and defend. Afber line 

A peace of Chaleau Cambresfi, PfeiKp quitted the Nether- 
lands, leaving as his representative his natural sister, 
Margaret of Parma, who was assisted by Oranvelia, 
JBishc^ <^ Arras. Offices of the highest trust and im- 
portance were also coiB^erred on the great native nobles, 
William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, and Lamoral, 
Count of Eg m on t; and the Count van Hoorn was ap- 
pointed adnsiral of the Netheriandish fleet. But these 
popular measures were neutralized by the appointment 
of foreigners to the other great offices of state, the quar- 
tering of a Spanish force (3000 men) in the Netherlzoids, 
and the establishment of fourteen new bishoprics and three 
archbishoprics, the chief of which, Mechlin, was con- 
ferred on Granvella, who soon af^srwards obtained a car- 

B dinars hat. The discontent excited by these proceedings 
was aggravated by a persecution of the Protestants, and at 
last reached such a height, that Granvella deemed it most 
prudent to quit the Netherlands. After the publication of 
the articles agreed on by the Council of Trent, a protest 
against the Spanish inquisition and the severity of the 
ecclesiastical laws was presented to the Duchess- Regent at 
Brussels, by a confederacy of 250 noblemen (origin of 

c the i&ctioB called " les gueux *' **). As no decisive answer 
was given to this petition, the populace became furious, and 
commenced a general attack on the churches, which so 
terrified Margaret, that she consented to the suppression of 
the Inquisition in the Netherlands, and the revocation of 
the edict conmiandii^ uniformity of belief and worship. 

D Egmont was satisfied with these concessicHis, and promised 
to support the government ; but the Prince of Orange still 
continued bts opposition, and finding his party too feeble 
for an opaa demonstration, fled for safety into Germany, 
an example which was speedily followed by most of the 
Protestants. In iite year 1567, the Duke of Alva appeared 
in the Netherlands with an army of 20,000 men, and 

^® [As iAie members of the confederacy approached the palace, 
walking two and two in soleran proceesion, the Duke of BarlaimoBt 
cried out ecmteinptuoiisly, '^Ce n'est qu'un tas de gueux" (it is only 
a heap of beggars) — a designation which was thenceforth adopted by 
all the Netherlandish patriots. — Wolfgang Menzel's iGreschicnte der 
Deutschen, cap. 422.] 
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assumed a share of the goremineiit ; but ^ arrest of Eg- (75) 
moDt, Hoom, and ot^r nobles, without the sanction of his A 
co~xegent, so disgusted Margaret, that she r es^ned her 
office and retired to Italy, i^ere she remained until her 
death. Alva, now sole governor, immediately established 
a commission of enquiry (called by the people the bloody 
court), whkh commenced proceedings against the Prince oi 
Orange and all who had either signed the protestation or 
taken any part in acts of sacrilege. Those who refnsed to 
appear were outlawed, and their goods confiscated. Eg- 
mont, Hoom, and several other noblemen were executed 
at Brussels as conspirators against the state. 

The Prince of Orange, on receiving intelligence of the 76 
confiscation of his estates, immediately made arrangements b 
£oT an invasion of the Neliierlands, in conjunction with 
his brother Lewis of Nassau ; but Lewis was defeated by 
Alva near Jemmingen on the Ems, .and the prince himself 
compelled to retreat almost as soon as he had crossed the 
frontier. Even those Netherlanders who had hitherto re^ 
mained faithful to Alva, were now disgusted by the imposi- 
tion of a new tax (one per cent, on all property, and 
five per cent, on the sale of immoveable, and ten per cent, 
of moveable merchandise), and placed themselves under 
the command jof the Prince of Orange, who was elected 
royal statthc^der of Holland, Zealand, Friesland, and 
Utrecht, at a general meeting of deputies of the insurgent 
states held at Dort m 1 572. In the following year Alva c 
was dismissed at his own request, and succeeded in the 
government of the Netherlands by Don Luis de Zuniga y 
Requesens (1573 — 1576), who dissolved the "bloody 
court," and after a victory gained by the Spaniards on the 
banks of the Maas, and an unsuccessful attempt on Leyden 
(1575), endeavoured fruitlessly to negotiate a peace, and 
died in the following year. A confederation of Nether- d 
landish provinces was formed at Ghent for mutual defence 
against the Spanish troops, who were liquidating their long 
arrears of pay by the plunder of Maestricht, Antwerp, and 
other rich cities. On receiving intelligence ©f tiiis move- 
ment, Philip XL appointed his half-brother, Don Juan of 
Austria (a natural son of Charles V.)^ governor of the 
Netherlands (1576 — 1578), and after his death (at the 
end of two years) eonferred the oiBce on an experienced 
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(76) warrior and statesman named Alexander Farnese, of 

A Parma (son of the late Regent Margaret; 1578 — 1692), 

who conciliated the southern or Walloon provinces (which 

had remained faithful to the Church of Rome), by securing 

to them the enjoyment of their ancient privileges. 

77 On the other hand, the seven northern provinces^ 
Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Gelderland, Groeningen, Fries- 
land, and Oberyssel, all of which had embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, formed a union at Utrecht (in 
1579), formally renounced their allegiance to Philip in 
1581, and were -on the eve of conferring the hereditary 
countship of the Netherlands on William of Orange, when 
he fell by the hand of an assassin (1584). The govern- 
ment of the seven united provinces was then committed to 
his brave son, Maurice ofNassau- Orange (1584 — 1625). 

78 In the mean time, Alexander of Parma having ob- 
B tained possession of Ghent, Brussels, Mechlin, Nime- 

guen, and lastly of Antwerp (after a siege in which both 
sides greatly distinguished themselves, 1585), the states- 
general applied for assistance to Elizabeth Queen of Eng- 
land, and consented to appoint the Earl of Leicester general 
statdiolder ; but the interference of Maurice of Orange and 
Oldenbameveld (pensionary of Rotterdam) so crippled his 
operations, that he soon resigned his appointment (1587). 

c Notwithstanding, however, this untoward occurrence, 
friendly relations were still maintained between the Nether- 
lands and England ; and in consequence, Philip II. fitted 
out his invincible Armada, hoping, after he had subdued 
England, to find the Netherlands an easy prey. After the 
destruction of this fleet, Alexander of Parma, so far from 
making any further aggressions on the independence of the 
northern provinces, was scarcely able to maintain his 

D authority in the south. The united provinces, aided by 
France, continued to carry on war against Alexander and 
his feeble successors with such success (notwithstanding 
the capture of Ostend by the Spanish general Spinola), 
that they obtained, in the year 1609, an armistice for 
twelve years, and subsequently, at the peace of West- 
phalia, a distinct recognition of their independence by 
the Spanish government. 

79 The Dutch Protestants were divided about this time 
into two parties, Arminians, or Remonstrants, who re«- 
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jected, and Gomarists, or Counter-Remonstrants, who held (79) 
Calvin's favorite tenet of predestination. The Arminians, a 
after the condemnation of their doctrine by the Synod of 
Dort in 1618, were cruelly persecuted by their opponents, 
who put Oldenbameveld to death, and condemned Hugo 
Grotius and others to perpetual imprisonment. 

§ 6. Portugal. 

A. The illegitimate Burgundian line (1383 — 80 
1580). B 

The most prosperous days of Portugal were under her 
rulers of the illegitimate Burgundian house, especially 
Emanuel the Great (1495 — 1521) *, when the discovery 
of a new passage by sea to India, and the conquests and 
settlements of the Portuguese in Asia, rendered Lisbon 
the first commercial city of Europe. 

After the defeat and death (?) of King Sebastian at 81 
Alkassar in 1578 (in a war against Fez and Morocco), c 
and the short reign of his great uncle, the Cardinal Henry ^ 
(1578 — 1580), Portugal became a Spanish province, re- 
taining, however, her own constitution. 

B. As a Spanish province, 1581 — 1640. A report 82 
being widely circulated that King Sebastian was still alive, 
three pretenders claimed the crown in succession, but were 
speedily arrested and executed. It is uncertain whether 
the fourth claimant was also an impostor, or the real King 
^bastian who had escaped with life after the battle of 
Alkassar. Under Spanish domination, Portugal not only i> 
lost most of her foreign possessions, but was even deprived 
of those privileges which Philip II. had sworn to respect 
and maintain. All the public offices were filled with 

> Emanuel the Great, 1 1521. 
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(82) Spamards, commeree was crippled by Texatious restrictions 
A and heavy imposts, the crown lands alienated, and the for- 
tresses dismantled. This state of slavery was tenninated, 
almost without bloodshed, by a revolution which raised to 
the throne (in 1640) Dnke John of B rag an z a (de- 
scended from a natural turn of John I.), and established tfie 
independence of Portugal in spite of repeated attempts on 
the part of Spain to reconquer her ancient province. 

§ 7. France. 
A. Under the house of Valois (1328)— 1589. 

83 8. * Louis XII. (1498—1515) (Duke of Orleans) sue- 
B ceeded his cousin Charles VIII. on the throne of France, 

which comprehended at that period a much less extensive 
territory than at present (Flanders, Artois, Lorraine, 
Franche-comte and Alsace having been since added), but 
which, nevertheless, occupied a distinguished position in 
Europe on account of the compact union of its different 
provinces, its admirable military organization, and the firmly 
established authority of the crown. For the French wars 
in Italy, see § 3. He was succeeded by his son-in-law. 

84 9. Francis I. (1515—1547) (Count of Angoul^me' 
c and Duke of Valois) disgusted most of his subjects by 

the wanton extravagance widi which he lavished the ve- 

* See Part H. p. 143. 
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venues of the crown on his mistresses and unworthy (84) 
^vorites. The first act of his reign was the revival of his a 
wife's daim to the dnchy of Milan, which he recovered 
afier a brilliant victory over the Swiss at Marignano in 
1515 (see page 19). For his unsuccessful attempt to ob- 
tain the imperial crown, see page 21. His four wars with 
Charles VI. (all of which were prej uncial to the interests 
of his kingdom) terminated in the loss of Milan through 
the insufiiciency of the previous preparations, and the in- 
capacity of Francis either to arrange any connected system 
of military operations, or to carry out with perseverance 
even his own imperfect plans. This disaster occasioned b 
the imposition of still heavier taxes, and the establishment 
of a system of pkinder in Provence, Champagne, and 
Picardy. His ambitious prefects at home were attended 
with better success. The duchy of Britany was annexed 
by marriage to die crown of France, the most powerfel 
vassals rendered dependent on the throne by their appoint- 
ment to offices at court, the cluNce of Bi8h<^ and Abbots 
vested in the crown by virtue of a concordat with the 
Pope, and the pariiaxnent of Paris, which had refused to 
register these and other arbitrary acts, humbled by the 
withdrawal of its privileges. The establishment of a c 
national in&ntry enabled him to dischai^e his foreign mer- 
cenaries, and thus rendered him less dependent on other 
countries. L^slation was, for the most part, entrusted to 
the Chancellors of France. On the other haoid, it cannot 
be denied that Francis merited his title of Pere des lettres, 
1^ the encouragement which he gave to science, literature, 
and the fine arts. His son 

10. Henry H. (1547 — 1559) was completely iHidcr85 
the influence 6f his mistress, Diana of Poitiers, thex» 
Cruises * (Francis, Duke of Giiise, and Charles, Cardinal 

* Claude de Guise. 
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(86) of Lorraine, a branch of the house of Lorraine), and the 
A Constable Montmorency. As an ally of Maurice of 
Saxony, Henry renewed the war with Charles V, osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the German Protestants, although 
he tortured and murdered their brethren in France. Metz, 
Toul, and Verdun were betrayed into the hands of the 
French. Francis of Guise distinguished himself by his 
defence of Metz against Charles V. The French, who 
had recommenced hostilities on the accession of Philip, 
Charles's son, were defeated at St. Quentin by the 
Spaniards, assisted by an English force obtained from 
Philip's consort, Mary Queen of England. 

86 At the peace of Chateau Cambresis, concluded in 1559-, 
B after the defeat of their forces by Count Egmont near 

Gravelines, all the places recently taken by the French 
were restored, with the exception of Calais, which had 
been recaptured from the English by Francis of Guise, 
and again contained a French population. 

87 11. Francis IL (1559 — 1560) husband of Mary 
c Stuart. The mental as well as bodily imbecility of this 

sovereign, who was only sixteen when he ascended the 
throne, rendered the regency an object of ambition to 
a. Catherine dei Medici, his mother. 6. The Bourbons % 
descendants of the youngest son of Louis IX. (Antony, 
King of Navarre, in right of his wife, and Louis of Conde)^ 
who claimed the office as princes of the blood royal nearest 
D in succession to the crown, c. The Guises, who claimed 
as uncles of the King's wife. The Guises having tri- 
umphed over their opponents, Francis of Guise undertook 
tfie military, and the Cardinal of Lorraine the civil ad- 
ministration of the kingdom. Under his brother 

88 12. Charles IX. (1560—1574), who ascended the 
throne at eleven years of age, the Guises lost all their influ- 
ence. The Queen mother now undertook the regency, the 
King of Navarre was appointed lieutenant of the kingdom, 

* Charles, Duke of Venddme. 
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and the free exercise of their reh'gion without the walls of (88) 
the city was granted to the Huguenots. The murder of a a 
number of Protestants in a bam at Vassy on the one part, 
and various acts of violence committed by the Protestants, 
especially in the south of France, on the other, occasioned 
the first of those religious wars by which France 
was distracted for more than thirty years. 

In the three first the Huguenots, commanded by the 89 
Condes, and at a later period by Admiral Coligny and 
Henry of Navarre, were defeated in every battle (at 
Dreux 1562, St. Denys 1567, Jamac and Moncontour 
1569), but at the peace which followed each of these 
reverses (at Amboise in 1563, Lonjumeau 1568, and St. 
Germain en Laye 1570) they obtained, in consequence of . 
the exhausted condition of their enemies, complete religious 
freedom, and eventually the right of admission to offices of 
state, and the possession of four fortresses, which they were 
permitted to occupy with garrisons of their own. The b 
marriage of Henry of Navarre to Margaret the king's 
sister, and the invitation to court of Admiral Coligny and 
other distinguished Huguenots, seemed to augur well for the 
continuance of peace. Under these circumstances many 
thousands of Protestants were induced to visit Paris, where 
they were all massacred, with the exception of Coligny, on 
the night of the 24th August, 1572 (the eve of St. 
Bartholomew). This atrocious act was planned by the c 
Queen mother, Catherine dei Medici, her third son, Henry 
of Anjou, and the princes of Guise (sons of Duke Francis 
of Guise, who was murdered before Orleans), with the 
consent of the feeble-minded king. At the same time 
orders were issued for die murder of all the Huguenots in 
the provinces; but these bloody edicts were in some in- 
stances disobeyed by the provincial governors. Their 
fortresses were also taken from the Protestants. These d 
atrocities occasioned the fourth religious war, in which 
La Rochelle, one of the strongholds of the Huguenots, was 
besieged by Henry of Anjou ; but on the elevation of this 
prince to the throne of Poland, peace was concluded, and 
freedom of religious worship granted to the Protestants in 
certain districts. On the death of Charles IX. his brother 
was recalled from Poland, and ascended the throne of 
France as 
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90 18. Henry III. (1574 — 1689), a contemptible prince, 
A wbose time was divided between the most licentious grati- 
fications and acts of snperstittous devotion. Under the 
influence of his proftigate ^vorites, he pursued a system 
of extravagance which completely exhausted the exchequer. 
The discontent occasioned by his concessions to the Hugue- 
nots emboldened Duke Henry of Gvise to form a Catholic 
league, ostensibly for the re-e^ablishment and maintenance 
of Romanism, but in reality as the best means ai ibrw»d- 
ing those claims to the throne which he was determined to 
advance (at all events after the extinction of the house of 

B Valois) as the lineal descendant of Charlemagne. The 
king, through mere terror, placed himself at the head of 
the league, and issued an edict forbidding the public pro- 
fession of Protestantism — hence a fresh war (called ** the war 
of the three Henrys") with the Huguenots under Henry of 
Navarre. Whilst the issue of this war was yet doubtful, a 
fresh league was formed, called '' the Uapte of the sixteen" 
the object of which was tl>e elevation of Guise to the 
throne of France. The kii^ fled from Paris (on " the day 
of the Barricades^X ^^ procured the assassination (15^9) 
of Henry of Guise, and his brother the Cardinal Louis. 

c The league, which was now headed by the Duke of 
Mayenne, brother of the murdered Guise, was goaded to 
desperation by this atrocious act, and Henry, to escape 
their fury, placed himself under the protection of Henry of 
Navarre, and in conjunction with his new ally besi^ed 
Paris, but was assassinated in his camp by a Dominican 
monk named Jacob Clement On his death-bed he recom- 
mended the Bourbon prince, Henry of Navarre, as his 
successor. 

91 B. Under the house of Bourbon, 1589 (—1792X 
D 1. Henry 1V», 1&89 — 1610, after a five years' struggle 

with the leaguists (supported by the Spaniards), and two vic- 
tories, at Arquesand Ivry, embraced Romanism (in 1593), 
and entering Paris for the first time since his accession, was 
gradually recognized as king by the whole nation. 

92 The religious wars, which had lasted with little inter- 
mission for thirty-eight years, were terminated by the 
Edict of Nantes, by which entire religioos liberty, and 
admission to all offices of state, were secured to the Pro- 
testants. This period of tranquillity was employed by 
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Heory in the restoratioD of prosperity to France by means (92) 
of an extensiTe financial rdTorm, conducted by his friend a 
and minister Sully. Under his able administration trade 
revived^ cities and Tillages were rebuilt, &:c. ; but scarcdy 
were the wounds of the nation in some degree healed, when 
Henry announced his intention of following out the plans 
of his predecessors for the ruin of the house of Habsburg, 
IB the hope of finding sufficient employment in foreign wars 
for the restless ambition and energy of his subjects. With b 
the view of wresting from Spain her provinces in Italy and 
Belgium, and at the same time destroying the power of 
Austria in Germany, Henry devised the plan of a universal 
Christian European republic, to be composed of fifteen 
slates of equal influence but dissimilar constitutions (six 
bereditary and Are elective monarchies, and four republics). 
Perpetual peace was to be the result of this combination. 
The execution of tiiis project was interrupted by the death of 
Henry, who was assassinated by Ravaillac during a progress 
through Paris, in 1610. He was succeeded by his son, 

2. Louis XIII. (1610 — 1643), a minor, who commenced 93' 
bis reign under the guardianship of his mother, Mary deic 
Medici. Sully having been dismissed from the adminis- 
tration, the Queen mother, under the direction of an Italian 
named Concini (Marquis d' Ancre), pursued a course of the 
most ruinous extravagance, which was only checked by her 
banishment from court, and the execution of Concini 
(through the influence of a favorite of the king named 
liuynes). A war between the king and his mother was 
averted by Jean Armand du Plessis, afterwards Cardinal 
and Duke of Richelieu, whose sagacious and energetic 
nieafiures imparted new life to the state, and defeated aU 
the treasonable attempts of the Queen mother (who soon 
afterwards fled from France, and died at Cologne) and her 
brother Gaston of Orleans. The grand objects of his ad- n 
ministration, during a period of eighteen years, were, a. the 
au^TMntaiion of the royal authority at home, which he 
eflected by depriving the Huguenots (aff^er a protracted 
siege) of their stronghold, la B^helle, and reducing them 
U^ the condition of a mere religious sect ; refusing to con- 
-voke the estates of the realm, restricting the privilege of 
exemption from taxation hitherto enjoyed by ikie clergy, &c. 
b. the extension of the political influence of Frafnce ahroai,. 
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(93) This policy was successfully adopted in Sweden, Italy 
A (where the Mantuan war of succession was terminated by 
the elevation of the Duke of Nevers to the throne), the 
Netherlands, and Germany, where he carried out with 
success the plans of Henry IV. for diminishing the influence 
of the house of Habsburg both in that country and in 
Spain. The last of these measures was rendered impe* 
rative by the circumstance of France being so nearly sur- 
rounded on three sides by Spanish provinces, as to require 
a strong force on almost every frontier, in the event of a 
war with Spain. With this object in view, Richelieu sup- 
ported the enemies of Habsburg (the Netherlands, and 
German Protestants), and favoured the separation of the 
B Catalonians and Portuguese from Spain. His vigorous 
foreign policy raised France to the influential position 
which had been occupied by the Pope in the middle ages, 
and even during the Reformation, whilst at the same time 
comprehensive plans were devised for the extension of 
commerce, the augmentation of the naval force, the pro- 
tection of the colonies, the construction of canals, and the 
embellishment of Paris, which was indebted to him for the 
c establishment of the Academic Fran^aise, in 1635. A few 
months after Richelieu's death (4th December, 1642), 
Louis XIII. also died (14th May, 1643), leaving his king- 
dom to his son Louis XIV., a child of five years old. 

§ 8. England and Ireland under the house of Tudor ^ 
1485—1603. 

94 1. Henry VII. (1485—1509) put an end to the long 
J) war between the houses of York and Lancaster by the 
victory of Boswgrth Field (1485), and by his sagacity, 
vigilance, and firmness defeated all the subsequent machi- 
nations of the Yorkists. The English nobility having been 
almost exterminated during the civil wars, Henry experi- 
enced little opposition to his authority, which he exercised 
as absolutely as any English king since the signing of 
Magna Cbarta. He increased the influence of the crown, 
secured to his subjects the protection of wise laws, encou- 
raged trade and industry, took part in the new discoveries 
(Newfoundland, &c.), and laid the foundation of England's 
naval supremacy. 
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96 2. Henry VIII. (1509—1547) married Catherine of 

A Arragon, his brother's widow, and soon expended the trea- 
sure bequeathed to him by his father in court pageants and 
wars with France, carried on in conjunction with his 
father-in-law, Ferdinand, and at a later period with 
Charles V. Leaving the management of public affairs 
(for seventeen years) to Cardinal Wolsey, Henry occupied 
himself in theological studies, and puMished a reply to 
Luther's treatise concerning the Sacraments, which obtained 
for him from the Pope the title of ^* Defensor fidei." 
After a time, however, he quarrelled with the Pope, to 
whom he had addressed an unsuccessful petition for a 
divorce from his wife on the plea of his marriage being 

B uncanonical. No sooner was the refusal of the Pope 
communicated to him, than he married Anna Boleyn, 
by whom he had a daughter, the future Queen Eliza- 
beth. Henry now broke off all communication with 
Rome, and declared himself the supreme head of the 
Anglican Church. Many persons who resisted this claim 
were put to death by the advice of Thomas Crom- 
well, who had succeeded Wolsey in his office of Chan-' 
cellor. Anna Boleyn, whose lively demeanour had excited 
the tyrant's jealousy, ended her days on the scaffold. The 
very day after her death he married one of her maids of 
honour, named Jane Seymour, who died soon after the 

c birth of Edward VI. The obsequious parliament was now 
required to declare both his former marriages illegal, and 
consequently to bastardize Mary and Elizabeth. From 
his fourth wife (Anne, sister of the Duke of Cleves) he 
was soon divorced ; his fifth (Catherine Howard) was be- 
headed for acts of unchastity committed before her mar- 
riage ; and the sixth (Catherine Parr) was condemned to 
death for differing from the King on religious subjects, 
but obtained a remission of her sentence. His son 
97 3. Edward VI. (1547 — 1553), a boy of nine years 

D old, was placed at first under the protectorate of his 
maternal uncle, who assumed the title oif Duke of So- 
merset. After the death of Somerset (who was executed 
on a charge of attempting to dethrone the King), the ad- 
ministration of public affairs was committed to the Duke 
of Northumberland, who persuaded the King to declare 
the Lady Jane Grey (Northumberland's daughter-in-law) 
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heiress to the crown. After Edward's death, and before (97) 
■the parliament could eonfirm thi« change ia the snceession, a 
Jane Orey was persuaded to assume the crown, which she 
resigned at the end o£ nine days in favour of the eldest 
•daughter smd rightful heiress of Henry VIII., 

4. Mary Tudor (1553 — 1558), who soon afterwards 98 
married Philip IL, at ^at time King of Naples and Duke 
of Milan. Northumberland, who h^l been chiefly instru- 
mental in interrupting the regular succession to the throne, 
was convicted of high treason and executed : Jane Grey 
.and her husband were also condemned to dea^ ; but the 
aemtence was not carried into e:&ecutioii until it was ren- 
dered necessary, as the government believed, by the break- 
»ig out of fresh disturbances. The re-establishment of b 
Romanism in England was the signal for a fierce persecu- 
tion of the Protestants, which continued until the death of 
the Queen. Cranmer, Ridley, Latimer, Ho(^er, and other 
Others of the Reformed Church, with many persons of in- 
ferior note, were cruelly burnt at the stake : others fled to 
the continent. Mary seems in this, as well as other pas- 
sages of her reign, to have acted imder the influence of her 
husband, Philip II., by whose persuasion she also engaged 

in a war with France, and lost Calais, the last of the Eng- 
lish possessions in that country. After her death, the title c 
of Queen of England was assumed by Mary Stuart, Dau- 
phiness of France ; but her party was too insignificant to 
resist successfully the claims of 

5. Elizabeth (1558 — 1603), a sovereign whose cha- 99 
racter seems to have been a union of opposite qualities. 
Possessing extraordinary talents for government, she was 

at the same time eminently successful in the cultivation of 
classical literature; her severity and caprice were tem- 
pered- by gentleness and magnanimity ; her vanity was 
willingly pardoned by those who witnessed her courageous 
patriotism. She restored the Anglican Episcopal Church, d 
and was recognized by parliament as its supreme head *• 
The wise administration of her ministers (Nicholas Bacon, 
Lord High Chancellor, and William Cecil, Lord Burghley, 
chief Secretary of State) and the long peace, insured the 
prosperity o£ agriculture and domestic trade ; the opera- 

« [See Article XXXVII. ef the Charch of England,] 
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(99) tions of manufacturing industry were extended by the in- 

A vention of the stocking-loom, and the ingenuity of fugitives 
from the Netherlands; and foreign commerce was promoted 
by voyages of discovery (see page 5), the establishment 
of colonies in North America, and the incorporation of the 
East India Company. The assistance rendered by Eliza- 
beth to the revolted provinces in the Netherlands, the 
execution of Mary Stuart (see § 9), the capture of a hun- 
dred Spanish merchantmen on the high seas, and the 
destruction of a Spanish fleet in the harbour of Cadiz (both 
by Sir Francis Drake), provoked Philip to send out (after 
five years of preparation) "the Invincible Armada," under 

B the Duke of Medina Sidonia ; but before the fleet could 
form a junction, as it had been proposed, with a squadron 
from the Netherlands under Alexander Famese, it was 
attacked by the English under Howard, and soon after- 
wards was scattered and almost annihilated by storms 
(1588). This victory was followed by the building of an 
English fleet of forty-two ships of war, and the establish- 
ment of a colonial power in North America (Virginia). 
Towards the end of Elizabeth's reign, Ireland, which 
(with the exception of the eastern third) had been, espe- 
cially since the Reformation, scarcely more than a nominal 
province of England, was more closely united to the Eng- 

c lish crown. The free exercise of their religion had been 
guaranteed to the Irish (under the Earl of Tyrone) by the 
Queen's favorite, the Earl of Essex, perhaps in the hope 
of obtaining for himself the Irish crown; but after his fall, 
and the expulsion of the Spaniards who had landed on the 
coast, the Irish were compelled to submit unconditionally 

D to the authority of England. Whilst all the other nations 
of Europe were becoming daily more enfeebled and insig- 
nificant, England, under the government of Queen Eliza- 
beth, gradually raised herself to the rank of a first-rate 
power. By her last ordinance (respecting the succession) 
Scotland was united to England and Ireland. 

§ 9. Scotland under the Stuarts. 

100 Scotland since the year 1371 had been governed by 
princes of the house of Stuart, the most unfortunate 
royal family in Europe. Of five kings named James, two 
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were murdered by their subjects, two slain iii wars with (100) 
England, and the last, James V., was driven mad by the a 
treason of his discontented vassals, and died in 1542, 
leaving one daughter, an infant of eight days' old. 

Mary Stuart (1542—1568 [t 1587]), whilst her 101 
mother, Mary of Guise, governed Scotland as regent, 
was educated in France, where she married the Dau- 
phin (afterwards Francis II.). After the death of Mary 
Tudor, she assumed the title of Queen of England, but 
was unable to prevent the accession of Elizabeth. The b 
prerogative of the Queen of Scotland was vigorously de- 
fended by the regent at the commencement of John Knox's 
Reformation in Scotland, and afler the death of her mother 
and her husband, Mary returned to her native country, and 
herself undertook the government (1561). Soon after her 
arrival she married her cousin Damley, who (after the 
murder of her confidential secretary Rizzio) was blown up 
with the house in which he lay sick. The marriage of c 
Mary with Bothwell (believed by the people to be the 
murderer of Darnley) occasioned an insurrection of the 
nobles, who compelled Mary to abdicate, drove Bothwell 
out of Scotland, and placed the crown on the head of 
Mary's son James, a child of a year old, and appointed her 
brother Murray regent of the kingdom. Mary effected d 
her escape from confinement; but being defeated in a 
struggle to regain the crown, she fled to England, where 
she was detained in prison for eighteen years, partly on the 
ground of her having been pronounced by the English 
courts an accomplice in the murder of Damley, and partly 
because she reftised compliance with the demands of Eliza- 
beth, to renounce her pretensions to the English crown, 
and break off all communication with the Romanist party 
in that country as well as with the coutt of Spain, to 
punish the murderers of Damley, never to marry without 
the consent of Elizabeth, and to permit her son to be 
educated in England. In the year 1587 she was be- e 
headed, in consequence of her alleged participation in a 
conspiracy against the life of Elizabeth. During the 
minority of her son, 

James VI. (1567 — 1663, in Scotland alone), who 102 
succeeded his mother in 1567, Scotland was governed by 
four regents in succession, all of whom, with one exception. 
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(102) died a violent death. During his own feeble administra- 
A tion the Presbyterians triumphed over the Episcopalians, 
notwithstanding the preference of the King for episcopacy. 
James, as the next heir-male to the English crown, was 
nominated to the succession by Queen Elizabedi, and con- 
sequently was the first sovereign who bore the title of 
King of Great Britain and Ireland. The complete union 
of the two kingdoms (with one parliament) was not effected 
until the year 1707. 

§ 10. Great Britain and Ireland under the Uvo first Simrts, 
1603—1649. 

103 1. James I. (1603 — 1625). The unfortunate per- 
B sonal peculiarities of this sovereign, his preference for the 

Scotch, his blind affection for unworthy favorites, such 
as the Duke of Buckingham, and the desire which he 
manifested to exercise an authority over the parliament 
as absolute as that of the mighty Tudors, excited the dis- 
gust of his English subjects ; whilst his intolerant treat- 
ment of the Romanists provoked several members of that 
communion to engage in the Gunpowder Plot, the 
object of which was to blow up the King and parliament. 
Happily for the nation, this conspiracy was betrayed by 
an accomplice, and the machinations of the traitors de- 
feated. 

104 2. Charles I. (1625 — 1649) quarrelled with his 
c parliament respecting the imposition of taxes, the tolera- 
tion granted to the Romanists, and the retention in office 
of his father's unpopular minister the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. After two dissolutions, Charles, in order to pro- 
cure funds for carrying on the war (in defence of the 
continental Protestants) against Austria, France, and Spain, 
was compelled to summon a third parliament, and give his 
assent to the " petition of right," which provided that no 
taxes should be levied without the consent of parliament, 

D and secured personal liberty to the King's subjects. But 
as neither this concession nor the assassination of Bucking- 
ham satisfied the malcontents, the King dissolved his third 
parliament, and did not call another for eleven year?. 
Afler the conclusion of peace witli France and Spain» 
Charles, in direct contravention of the " petition of right," 
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levied throu^out the kiogdomy on his own authority, a (104) 
tax called ship-iaoney, professedly to meet the expenses a 
of fitting oat a fleet. Ib ScotlaQd, m oonsequence of aa 
attempt to enforce the use of the Anglkaa ikoal, ^* a 
solemn league and coTenant" was fonnedy the avowed 
object of which was a general resistance to die Kill's 
proclamation. The intelligence of their preparations so 
alarmed Charles, that he immediately summoned the so- 
called *^ long parliaaient," and demanded a vote of money 
for carrying on war against the rebeku The paiiiament b 
now required the dismissal of the King's ministers (Laud 
ffiMi Strafford, both of whom were afterwards executed), 
assumed the royal prerogative, expelled the Bishops from 
the Upper House, and joined the Scotch in their rebellion. 
The parliament army (in which Oliver Cromwell 
soon distinguished himself) obtained two victories over 
the ill-disciplined forces of the King, who sought an 
asylum among the Scotch, and was delivered up by them 
to the English parliament on his refusal to embrace puri- 
tanism. About this time (1647) began the disputes be- c 
tween the Puritans, who were most influential in paiv 
liament, and the Independents, who governed the 
army. The latter having obtained possession of the King's 
person, their leader, Cromwell, defeated the Scotch, who 
had invaded England for the purpose <^ lescoii^ him. It 
was now resolved to bring Charles to trial, mid the presby- 
terian members of the House or Commons, who opposed 
this treasonable proceeding, were idl expelled ; those who 
remained were called in derision the ** Rump-parliament." 
Disregarding the protest of the Uj^r House, this rem- d 
nant of the House of Commons nominated a high court of 
justice (including Cromwell among its members), which 
ccmdemned Charles I. to sufler deaths as a *' tyrant, mur- 
derer, traitor, and cause of all the blood that had been 
Aed" On the 30th Jan. 1649, this sentence was carried 
into executioD in front of Whit^all palace. 

$ 11. Ifal^. 

1. The Spanish PossessionSn — The p<ditical equipoise 105 
which had been established in the fifteenth century be- 
tween the different states of Italy, was destroyed m the 
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(105) sixteenth by the preponderance obtained by Spain through 
A her Italian conquests. To S i c i 1 y and Sardinia, which 
already belonged to Arragon, Naples was added in 1504 
by Ferdinand the Catholic ; and after the extinction of the 
house of Sforza, Milan was granted as a fief by Charles V. 
to his son Philip II. 

106 2. The Duchies, a. Savoy with Nice and Piedmont 
B (Geneva also until 1536). b. Mantua (originally a mar- 

quisate (1432 — 1530), then raised to the rank of a duchy, 
and (1536) augmented by the addition of Montferrat after 
the extinction of its marquisate) was governed by the 
house of Gonzaga, and after the extinction of that line, and 
a war of succession which lasted four years, was settled 
on Duke Charles of Nevers by the peace of Chierasco. 
c. M o d e n a, with Reggio and Ferrara, under the house 
of Este (1288 — 1796). Ferrara, on the extinction of the 
legitimate line of Este, lapsed to its feudal sovereign the 
c Pope. d. Parma and Piacenza, which belonged 
sometimes to France, sometimes to the states of the 
Church, were subject at a later period (1545) to the house 
of Farnese. 

107 3, The Republics, a. Venice (which possessed also 
the whole north-eastern side of Upper Italy as far as the 
Adda (terra firma), Istria, the coasts of Dalmatia and 
Albania, several Neapolitan ports, the Ionian and many of 
the Greek islands, Candia and Cyprus) occupied during 
this period a prominent position among the states of Italy ; 
but her supremacy in the Adriatic and Mediterranean oc- 
casioned jealousies, and involved her in wars with the 
southern powers of Italy, which terminated in the loss of 

D most of her continental possessions. Several of the Greek 
islands and Cyprus were also wrested from her by the 
Turks ; and lastly, her commerce was ruined by the dis- 
covery of a passage by sea to the East Indies, and the con- 
quest of Egypt by the Turks. 6. Genoa, which belonged 
at first to Milan, and was twice conquered, together with 
that duchy, by the French, obtained her independence by 
means of a revolution effected with surprising suddenness 
by Andrew Doria. An aristocratic form of government 
was established, which lasted until the year 1797. A con- 
spiracy, set on foot by Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, for the 
ruin of the Doria family and the overthrow of this consti- 
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tution, miscarried in consequence of the sudden death of (107) 
Fiesco, who was drowned in the harbour of Genoa. A 
c, Lucca. 

4. Tuscany remained subject to the house of Medici, 108 
at first as a republic, then as a duchy (1531 — 1574), and 
finally as a grand duchy (1574 — 1737). 

5. The states of the Church were enlarged by 109 
the conquest of the republic of Bologna and the March of B 
Ancona, and the annexation of Ferrara. 

§ 12. Germany, from the abdication of Charles V. to the 
peace of Westphalia y 1556 — 1648 (comp. § 3). 

3. Ferdinand I. (1556—1564), hq 

King of Bohemia and Hungary in right of his wife (see c 
page 19), and Roman King since 1531, was elected 
Emperor without a dissentient voice, it being merely 
required that he should swear to respect the resolutions 
passed by the diet of Augsburg. He reigned with pru- 
dence and moderation ; but was unable to recover from 
France the three bishoprics in Lorraine, and was obliged, 
as the condition of an armistice with the Turks, to abandon 
to them all the territory of which they had taken pos- 
session in Hungary. 

The disappointment occasioned by the failure of these 111 
attempts, and of his plan for the reconciliation of the two D 
confessions, by conceding to the laity the use of the cup 
in the Holy Eucharist, and permitting the marriage of 
priests, probably hastened his death. He was succeeded 
by his son 

4. Maximilian II. (1564 — 1576), 112 

a mild and sagacious prince, who was persuaded by ^ 
Zapolya's son to engage in a fresh Turkish war, which 
was terminated by an armistice, after the death of Soly- 
man II. before the fortress of Sigeth (defended by Zriny). 
William of Grumbach, who had murdered the Bishop of 
Wiirzburg, was put to death by the Emperor with most 
of his followers. Maximilian was succeeded by his son 

5. Rudolph II. (1576—1612), 113 

a feeble-minded sovereign, whose reign was distracted by 
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(113) the disputes of the Romanists, Lutherans, and Calvinists. 

A The religious peace of Augsburg had failed to reconcile 
the contending parties, who were still further estranged by 
the decision of the Council of Trent, and by various un- 
toward circumstances, such as the expulsion of the Protest- 
ants from Aix-la-Chapelle, where they had seized on the 
reins of government ; the excommunication by the Pope 
of Gebhard, Elector of Cologne, who had gone over to 
Calvinism, and married the Countess Agnes of Mansfeld ; 
the expulsion of a Protestant Bishop from Strasburg ; and 
the placing the Protestant city of Donauwertli under the 
bann of the empire for obstructing the Romish worship. 

B By the advice of the Elector Pdatine, Frederick IV., 
several of thie Protestant princes formed a Union 
(1608), the professed object of which was mutual pro- 
tection. 

114 To this '* Union" the Romanist princes opposed a 
c " L e a g u e," headed by Duke Maximilian of Bavaria 

(1609) ; consequently, the representatives of the two 
branches of the house of Wittelsbach were opposed to 
one another as leaders of the antagonist parties, — the elder 
or Palatine line supporting the Union, and the younger or 
Bavarian the League. In Bohemia, where most of the 
Utraquists * had joined the Lutheran communion, the Pro- 
testants compelled the Emperor to publish aLetter of 
M a j e s t y, by which religious freedom was secured to the 
three estates of nobles, knights, and royal cities, with their 

115 vassals. 

D The death (without issue) of John William, Duke of 
Jiilich, Cleves, and Berg, was followed by a war of 
succession between the descendants of his sisters, the 
Elector John Sigismund, of Brandenburg, and the Count 
Palatine Wol%ang of Neuburg (1609). After raging' 
eighteen years, this war was terminated by the convention 
of Diisseldorf, by which the territories of the late Duke 
were equally divided between the two claimants, Branden- 
bui^ receiving for his share Cleves and the counties of 
Mark and Ravensberg, and Neuburg obtaining Jidicb, 

^. [The Hussites, or Bohemian Brethren, called Utraquists because 
they partook of the Holy Eucharist sub utrctque forma (in both 
kinds).] 
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Berg, and the seignory of Ravenstein. In the reign of (115) 
Rudolph's brother and successor a 

6. Matthias (1612—1619) 116 

began the thirty years' war (1618 — 1648), the 
commencement of which may be dated from an insurrec- 
tion at Prague, occasioned by disputes respecting the erec- 
tion of Utraquist churches, when two of the royal coun- 
sellors (Martinitz and Slavata) were thrown out of the 
windows of the senate-house by a tumultuous assemblage 
headed by Count Thurn. 

A. Bohemian-Palatine period, 1618 — 1623. 

The Bohemian Protestants, supported by the Union with 117 
an army under Count Ernest of Mansfeld, had already b 
made themselves masters of the greater part of Bohemia, 
when Matthias died, and was succeeded (after the repulse 
of Count Thurn from Austria) by 

7. Ferdinand IL, 1619—1637, 118 

a grandson of Ferdinand I. Although this prince had 
already been two years King of Bohemia, the Protestant 
estates refused to recognize his election, and placed on the 
throne the Elector Palatine Frederick V., head of 
the Union and of the Calvinist party in Germany. On the c 
other hand, the Elector of Saxony, who disliked the spread 
of Calvinism in Bohemia, formed an alliance with the 
Emperor, whilst Maximilian of Bavaria (commander-in- 
chief of the League), after compelling the Protestant 
estates of Lower Austria to return to their allegiance, en- 
tered Bohemia, and utterly routed the army of Frederick 
(which was exhausted by a night-march) on the White 
Mountain, near Prague (8th November, 1620). Fre- 
derick, who had fled to Holland, was placed under the 
bann of the empire, and all his estates confiscated, Bohemia 
was subdued, the Letter of Majesty torn in pieces, the 
Protestants deprived of all their civil privileges^ and their 
preachers banished. The bann of the empire was carried d 
into effect by the League, whose general, Tilly (an officer 
of Maximilian's), took possession of the territories of the 

D 2 
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(118) exiled Elector on the Danube and Rhine, after defeating 
A Ernest of Mansfeld and Christian of Brunswick. The va- 
cant electorate was conferred on Maximilian (whose ap- 
pointment gave the Romanists a majority in the electoral 
college), and Lusace on the Elector of Saxony. The Union 
, had been dissolved since the year 1621. The valuable 
library collected by the Elector Palatine at Heidelberg, 
was presented by Maximilian to the Pope. 

B. Danish period, 1625—1629. 

119 Hostilities were recommenced by Christian I V . , King 
B of Denmark, who came forward as defender of his brother- 
in-law, Frederick V., and the Protestant cause, at the head 
of a considerable army, which he had levied in conjunction 
with England, Holland, and France. Meanwhile the Em- 
peror, whose jealousy of Maximilian became daily more 
apparent, had found an able supporter in Albert of Walds- 
tein, or Wallenstein, Prince, and afterwards Duke, of 
Friedland, in Bohemia, who raised an army at his own 
expense, defeated Count Mansfeld at the bridge of Dessau, 
c and followed him into Hungary. At the same time the 
arms of the League were victorious under Tilly, who de- 
feated (1626) the Danish and Lower Saxon army com- 
manded by Christian IV., near Lutter on the Baren- 
berg, in the territory of Brunswick, and effected a junction 
with Wallenstein on his return from Hungary, for the pur- 
pose of making a combined attack on the territories of the 
King of Denmark. Holstein was conquered by the united 
forces of the two generals, and Schleswig and Jutland by 
Wallenstein alone : the two Dukes of Mecklenburg were 
expelled from their dominions for promising aid to the 
Danes, and the Duke of Pomerania forced to place his 
hitherto peacefid country at the disposal of Wallenstein, 
D The strong fortress of Stralsund alone refused to receive an 
imperial garrison, and, with the assistance of Denmark and 
Sweden, repulsed the besiegers. In order to prevent a 
junction of the Swedes and Danes, a peace was concluded 
at Liibeck (1629) between the Emperor and the King of 
Denmark, on terms exceedingly favourable to the latter, 
who received back all the territories of which he had been 
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deprived by Wallenstein and Tilly, on pledging himself (11 9) 
never to become a party to any confederacy against the a 
Emperor. 

As a compensation for the expenses incurred in the war, 120 
the Elector of Bavaria received the Upper Palatinate, and 
WallensteinUhe duchy of Mecklenburg. The Emperor, 
who considered this a favourable opportunity for the re- 
establishment of Romanism, at first in his hereditary domi- 
nions, and then throughout the empire, demanded (at the 
instance of the papal nuncio, and with the consent of the 
four Romanist Electors) the restoration of all ecclesiastical 
endowments which had been appropriated by the Protest- 
ants since the convention of Passau, viz. two archbishoprics 
(Magdeburg and Bremen), twelve bishoprics, and almost all 
the abbeys and monasteries of Northern Germany. At the b 
same time he issued a decree that no sectaries should in 
future be tolerated except those who recognized the Con- 
fession of Augsburg. This edict was carried into effect 
with great severity by Wallenstein, in conjunction with the 
troops of the League. The discontent excited by these 
proceedings was expressed by the estates of the empire, 
and especially by Maximilian (at a diet held by Ferdinand 
at Ratisbon, for the purpose of procuring the election of his 
eldest son as Roman King), so loudly and unequivocally as 
to compel the Emperor to dismiss Wallenstein from his 
service. 

C. Swedish period, 1630 — 1635. 

The divided state of the Romanist party, and the vacil- 121 
lation of the- Emperor, who still suspended the execution of c 
the Restitution Edict, had given fresh courage to the Pro- 
testants, especially since the accession to their cause of 
Gustavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, with whom they 
had formerly entered into negotiations, and who was now 
ready to declare war against the Emperor, partly out of 
zeal for the Lutheran faith and partly for reasons indepen- 
dent of his religious opinions ; the expulsion, for instance, 
of his relatives, the Dukes of Mecklenburg, and the rejec- 
tion of his mediation at the peace of Liibeck. Having d 
formed an alliance with France, Gustavus Adolphus yielded 
to the solicitations of the German Protestants, and in the 
summer of 1630 landed on the coast of Pomerania, drove 
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(121) the Austrians out of that country, and advanced as fa^ as 

A the March of Brandenhurg. Meanwhile Tilly (now com- 
mander-in-chief of the imperial forces), in conjunction with 
Pappenheim, invested the city of Magdeburg, which had 
made common cause with the Swedes. Gustavus Adol- 
phus advanced to its relief, but before he could cross the 
{llbe Magdeburg was taken, sacked, and almost 
levelled with the ground (May 20, 1631). Tilly now 
determined to secure Electoral Saxony, as the most likely 
means of arresting the progress of the Swedes ; and the 
Electors, who had hitherto stood aloof, placed themselves 

B under the protection of Gustavus Adolphus. On the 7th 
September, 1631, Tilly was defeated by the united Swedish 
and Saxon army on the great plain near Leipzic. This 
Tictory annihilated the two formidable armies of the Impe- 
rialists and Leaguists, and neutralized at one blow all the 
advantages which the Emperor had obtained during the 
whole war, whilst to the mind of Gustavus Adolphus it 
suggested the ambitious design of proclaiming himself, 
under some form or other, head of the German empire, or 

c at least of the Protestant portion of it. A plan of open^ 
tions was now settled between the Conqueror and the 
Elector of Saxony, who was to attack the Emperor io 
his hereditary kingdom of Bohemia, whilst Gustavus Adol- 
phus overran Western and Southern Germany, and de^ 
stroyed the remnant of the League. In pursuance. of tbia 

' plan, Gustavus traversed Thuringia and Franconia as far 

as Mainz, and then advanced on Bavaria, leaving his 

generals, with Duke Bernard of Saxe Weimar at their 

head, to complete his conquests on the Rhine. 

122 On the frontier of Bavaria the passage of the Lech was 

D contested by Tilly, who fell in the engagement. Gustavus 
Adolphus then marched without interruption to Munich, 
having overrun the whole of the German empire except 
the hereditary dominions of the Emperor in Austria. 
Meanwhile Wallenstein had been persuaded to raise a 
fresh army of 40,000 men, with which he drove the 

E Saxons out of Bohemia. Then he joined the Elector of 
Bavaria, and marched to Niirnberg, where the Swedish 
and Imperialist armies remained opposite one another for 
eleven weeks, each party hoping that the other would be 
compelled by want of provisions to abandon his position. 
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At last Gustavus Adolphus, after ah unsuccessful attack (122) 
on Wallenstein's camp, returned to Bavaria, hoping that a 
the enemy would follow him. Wallenstein also broke up 
his encampment; but, instead of proceeding southwards, he 
marched into Saxony, for the purpose of compelling the 
Elector to renounce his alliance with the Swedes, and in 
the following spring of cutting off the retreat of the 
Swedish army by reconquering northern Germany, espe« 
dally M ecklenbuig. On receiving intelligence of this b 
movement, Gustavus, at the earnest entreaty of the 
Elector, returned by forced marches to Saxony, and 
finding that Wallenstein's troops were now dispersed in 
winter quarters, and that a detachment under Pappenheim 
had be^i sent to the Rhine, he compelled the Imperialists 
to give him battle at Liitzen (Nov. 16, 1682). In this 
engagement Gustavus Adolphus lost his life, and the 
Swedish troops were already beginning to waver, when 
the intelligence of their King's death goaded them to 
such exertions as secured the victory, notwithstanding 
the arrival of reinforcements under Pappenheim, who was 
borne from the field mortally wounded. The prosecution c 
of the war was then undertaken by the Swedish Chan- 
cellor Axel Oxenstiema, in conjunction with Cardinal 
Richelieu, whose sole object was the humiliation of Austria 
and the acquisition of the territory on the left bank of the 
Rhine. Thus the war assumed every day more unequivo- 
cally the character of a mere political rather than a reli- 
gious contest. 

Whilst Bernard ofSaxeWeimar, who had taken 12S 
the command of the Swedish array after the death of Gus- d 
tavus Adolphus, employed himself in the conquest of 
Franconia, which had been granted him as a fief of the 
Swedish crown; and Gustavus Horn, one ' of the 
most distinguished pupils of the deceased King, made 
himself master of the greater part of Alsace, Wallenstein, 
instead of profiting by the confusion caused by the death 
of Gustavus Adolphus, remained inactive, and entered into 
negotiations with France for the crown of Bohemia. This b 
conduct was the result, it would seem, of a conviction that 
the watchful jealousy of his enemies would prevent his 
receiving the grant of an hereditary principality from 
the Emperor. The apparent inconsistency ofc4he policy 
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(123) pursued towards the German Protestants and Sweden, 
A with whom he was sometimes at war, and sometimes en- 
gaged in negotiation (for the purpose, as he pretended, of 
preventing a junction of their forces), his backwardness in 
marching to the rescue of Bavaria, the negotiation with 
France, of which we have just spoken, and lastly, the pre- 
tended conspiracy of Pilsen, furnished his enemies at the 
imperial court (among whom the Bavarian ambassador was 
the most conspicuous) with sufficient grounds of accusa- 
B lion. Without aflfording him an opportunity of being 
heard in his own defence, the Emperor removed Wallen- 
stein from his command, and on the 25th February, 1634, 
he was assassinated at Eger by some of his own officers. 
Wallenstein was succeeded in the command of the imperial 
forces by the Emperor's eldest son, Ferdinand, King of 
Hungary and Bohemia, with Gallas as his lieutenant. In 
conjunction with the Bavarian army under John von Werth, 
the new commander-in-chief ascended the Danube, and 
defeated the two Swedish generals at Nordlingen in 
c Swabia. Bernard filed to the Rhine, Horn was taken pri- 
soner, and Swabia,^ Franconia, and the Palatinate were 
occupied by detachments of the imperial army. As little 
assistance could now be expected from their Swedish allies, 
the Protestants of south-western Germany were compelled 
to purchase the protection of France by the sacrifice of 
Upper Alsace. 

D. Swedish French Period (1634—1648). 

124 Before the French could cross the Rhine (for the pur- 
D pose of relieving Heidelberg, which was besieged by John 
von Werth), the condition of discreditable dependence on a 
foreign power in which the Protestants of Germany now 
found themselves, was fully recognized by the Elector of 
Saxony, who, in the spirit of a true patriot, set on foot 
such negotiations as terminated in the peace of Prague 
E (1635). By the terms of this peace (which were gra- 
dually subscribed by all the Protestant princes, except 
the Landgrave of Hesse Cassel), the operation of the 
Restitution Edict was deferred for forty years, and the 
Elector obtained possession of Lusace. In the following 
year, however (1636), the Saxons joined the Imperialists 
under Count Hatzfeld, for the purpose of attacking Bane r» 
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commander of the Swedish forces in central and northern (124) 
Germany, and were utterly defeated by that general near a 
Wittstock in Brandenburg. 

Ferdinand III. (1637—1657.) 

The passage of the Rhine having been left undefended 125 
by the removal of Gallas, who had been sent against Baner b 
by the new Emperor, Bernard of Saxe Weimar re-crossed 
the river from Alsace, and, after gaining a victory at 
Rheinfelden (where John von Werth was taken prisoner), 
obtained possession of several places on the right bank, all 
of which (aft«r his death in 1639) again fell into the hands 
of the French, together with his army, the leaders of which 
had been corrupted by French gold. After Bauer's death, c 
the command in chief of the Swedish forces devolved on 
Torstenson, a brave but inferior genera], who entered 
Silesia and Moravia in 1642, and, after permitting his 
lieutenant Wrangel to advance almost to the walls of 
Vienna, retraced his steps for the purpose of obtaining 
reinforcements, and defeated the Imperialists near Leipzic. 
The breaking out of a war between Denmark and Sweden d 
recalled Torstenson from Germany ; but after a short ab- 
sence he re-entered the hereditary dominions of the Em- 
peror, obtained a victory at Jankau in Bohemia (1645), 
and advanced a second time to Vienna, where he sustained 
so heavy a loss as compelled him to abandon all hopes of 
following up his victory. Soon after this reverse, his in- 
creasing infirmity compelled him to resign the command. 
Meanwhile the war was carried on, with various success, 
on the banks of the Rhine, by the united forces of France 
and Protestant Germany on the one side, and a Bavarian 
army on the other. Wrangel, who succeeded Torstenson e 
in the command, twice joined Turenne, for the purpose of 
attacking Bavaria, but never advanced further than Augs- 
burg, where Konigsmark quitted the main army, and 
marched into Bohemia. Had already made an impres* 
sion on Prague, when the peace of Westphalia, after nego- 
tiations which had been protracted for five years, was con- 
cluded at Miinster and Osnabriick (Osnabui^) on the 24th 
October, 1648. The conditions of this peace (which ter- 
minated the thirty years* war) were ^ . 
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126 a. With respect to ecclesiastical matters^ the confirmation 
' A of the Convention of Passau, and the Religious Peace of 

Augsburg, and the extension of their provisions to the 
Calvinist or " Reformed" Protestants. Ecclesiastical pro- 
perty to remain in the same hands as in the year 1624, and 
both parties to enjoy equal political rights. 

127 Political matters. 1. France obtained as an indemnifi- 
B cation the Austrian possessions in Alsace, the confirmation 

of her sovereignty over the bishoprics and cities of M etz, 
Toul, and Verdun, and the right of garrisoning Philips- 
burg. 2. Sweden received a considerable portion of Pome- 
rania (with the island of Riigen), Wismar, the secularized 
bishoprics of Bremen and Verden, and five millions of 
thalers, as an indemnification for expenses incurred in the 

€ war. 3. Brandenburg was recompensed for her sacrifices 
in Pomerania by being permitted to hold the secularized 
bishoprics of Magdeburg, Halberstadt, Minden, and Camin, 
as four temporal principalities. 4. Mecklenburg received 
the bishoprics of Schwerin and Ratzeburg (on the same 
terms), as an indemnification for the loss of Wismar. 
5. Hesse-Cassel, for the assistance rendered by her to 
Sweden during the war, obtained several places in West- 

j) phalia, and 600,000 thalers. 6. The son of the Elector 
Palatine, Frederick V., received the Lower Palatinate, 
with an understanding that the Upper Palatinate also 
should revert to the electoral line on the extinction oi the 
Bavarian house. At the same time an eighth electorate 
was founded expressly for his benefit. For all other im- 
moveable property lost during the war, a general system 
of restitution was arranged. The independence of Switzer* 
land and the united Netherlands was fully recognized by 

E the German empire. With regard to political rights, no 
measures of legislation, war and peace, taxation, ^expendi- 
ture, defence, or alliance with foreign powers, were to be 
adopted by the Emperor without a vote of the princes <rf 
the empire assembled at a diet; the sovereignty of the 
princes within their own territories was secured to them ; 
and they were allowed to conclude treaties of alliance with 
one another and with foreign powers, provided always that 
nothing were done against the Emperor and empire, the 
intestine tranquillity of Germany, or the peace of West* 
phalia. 
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§ 13. Prussia. 

The Teutonic Order, which had governed Prussia since 128 
the year 1283, was entirely suppressed in that country, a 
when the Grand Master, Albert of Brandenburg Anspach \ 
became a Lutheran, and received, at the diet of Cracow, in 
1525, Eastern Prussia as a temporal duchy ^ to be held as a 
fief of Poland. 

On the accession of his imbecile son Albert Frederick 129 
(1508 — 1618), the Electors of Brandenburg obtained firsts 
the co-investiture of Prussia, then the guardianship of the 
idiot Duke ; and finally, the Elector, John Sigismund, after 
the death of his father-in-law (Albert Frederick), annexed 
the duchy to Brandenburg (in 1618). 

^ § 14. Scandinavia. 

Since the Union of Calmar, in the year 1397, Den- 130 
mark, Norway, and Sweden had fprmed one kingdom; c 
but the kings chosen by the Danes from the house of 
Oldenburg were not acknowledged in Sweden until Chris* 
tian 11. enforced their recognition in 1520, and endeavoured 
to confirm his authority by a cruel slaughter of his enemies 
at Stockholm. Gustavus Vasa, who had escaped this 

^ 1. Frederick I., first Elector of Brandenburg, of the line of 
Hoheuzollem, + 1440. 



2. Frederick II., 1 1471. 3. Albert Achilles, + 1486. 
/ ■ — — -^ — — — ^ 

4. John Cicero, + 1499. l!'zederick. Margrave of Anspach and 

5. Joachim I., +1635. Baireuth. 

6. Joachim II., + 1571. ' ^ • 

7. John George, + 1598. Albert, Grand master George, 

8. Joachim Frederick, . of the Teutonic Order, Margrave of 

fl608, Adminis- Xhike of Prussia in Anspach. 

trator in Prussia, 1526. 

1605. < "^ ' 

9. John Sigismund, Albert Frederick (of weak intellect), 

Administrator, mar. Mary Eleanor, daughter of the 
and (in 1618) Duke of Jiilich^ Cleveai, and Berg. 



Duke of Prus- 
sia,, mar. Ann, 
heiress of Julie] 
Cleves, and Berg. 



sia,, mar. Ann, Ann, mar. John Sigiannnd. 

heiress of Julich, 

D 6 
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(1 30) massacre, placed himself, after a succession of romantic 

A adventures, at the head of an army of Dalecarlians, declared 

war against the Danes, was elected Administrator, and 

afterwards King (in 1523), and delivered Sweden from the 

Danish yoke. 

131 1. The unbridled ambition of the house, of Oldenburg 
B occasioned also the loss of Denmark^ (which included 

Norway, the South of Sweden, Gothland [until 1645], 
and Iceland), to the Duke of Holstein and Schleswig 
(Frederick I.). For the introduction of the Reformation, 
see p. 12. For Christian's part in the thirty years' war, 
p. 52. 

2. Sweden under the house of Vasa, 1523 — 1654, 

132 Gustavus I. (Vasa) introduced the Reformation into 
c Sweden with considerable tact and circumspection ; but 

here, as elsewhere, the change was accompanied by acts of 
unjust severity, especially towards the clergy, whose im- 
mense wealth was confiscated to supply the deficiencies of 
the royal exchequer. The repeated declarations of the 
King that he wished to abdicate, induced the estates to 
grant all his demands, and even to settle the crown upon 

D himself and his descendants. Gustavus created the nucleus 
of a naval force, and encouraged the extension of Swedish 
commerce. Both these objects were still further promoted 
by his successor -Eric XIV. This sovereign was subject 
to periodical fits of insanity, on account of which he was 
placed under restraint by his brothers, deposed, with con- 
sent of the estates of his kingdom, and poisoned in prison. 

E His next descendant but one, Sigismund, King of Poland, 
was educated in the faith of the Church of Rome, and in 
consequence was deposed soon'after his coronation through 
the intrigues of his imcle, Charles, Duke of Sudermania, 
who was appointed Administrator of the kingdom, and, 
afler completing the work of the Reformation in Sweden, 
ascended the throne as Charles IX. His son, 

jgg Gustavus II. (Adolphus), 1611— -1632, 

F found his kingdom distracted by intestine commotions, and 

^ Danish Kings : Christian II. deposed in 1623. Frederick I. 
1523—1533. Christian III. 1533—1569. Frederick II. 1569—1688. 
Christian IV. 1688—1648. ^ . 
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involved in three foreign wars (with Denmark, Poland, and (188) 
Russia). A peace was concluded with the Danes, who re- a 
stored all the territory taken from Sweden in the war, 
Gustavus on his part consenting to pay an indemnification 
of a million thalers. Russia, after one campaign, was 
driven from the Baltic. For his German expedition and 
death at Liitzen, see p. 54. He was succeeded by his 
daughter Christina, who commenced her reign under the 
guardianship of the Chancellor Axel Oxenstiema and the 
Council of State. Whilst the young queen, who possessed b 
extraordinary abilities, was receiving a learned education 
in obedience to her father's injunctions, the war was conti« 
nued in Germany, and hostilities were recommenced against 
the Danes, who had manifested considerable jealousy of 
Sweden on account of her recent successes. Both these 
wars were terminated, as soon as Christina herself assumed 
the reins of government, under circumstances very advan- 
tageous to Sweden. The period of tranquillity which c 
ensued was favourable to the extension of commerce and 
the cultivation of the arts and sciences ; but the literary 
tastes of the Queen were soon found to be inconsistent with 
the conscientious discharge of her political duties; and com- 
plaints of the time and treasure squandered on unworthy 
favourites became so general, that Christina, in 1654, ab- 
dicated in favour of her cousin Charles Gustavus, Count 
Palatine ofZweibriicken. Afler her abdication, Chris- d 
tina became a Romanist, and resided generally at Rome* 
She made an ineffectual attempt to resume her crown after ^ 
the death of her cousin, and twice revisited Sweden for 
that purpose, and also became a candidate for the crown 
of Poland, but with no better success. She died at Rome 
in 1689. 

§ 15. Poland. 

A. Under the Jagellones. 

Under the last Jagellones, Poland, with Lithuania and 134 
Western Prussia, became the most important state ofs 
Eastern Europe, and, by the addition of Masovia and 
Livonia, extended its limits from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea, and, almost from the Oder to the Don. But, amidst all 
this apparent prosperity, there existed an element of d^so- 
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(184)lution in the ambition of the nobles, who continued to 
A encroach on the prerogatives of the King as well as the 
rights of the citizens and peasants, until at length they ex- 
torted from the last of the Jagellones the privilege of elect- 
ing their King, and imposing conditions on him (pacta con- 
venta). 

B. Poland an elective monarchy (1572 — 1791). 

136 After the extinction of the Jagellones, the nobles, now 
B the only powerful body in the state, elected Henry of 
Anjou, who quitted Poland in the following year for the 
purpose of ascending the throne of France, vacant by the 
death of his brother Charles IX. He was succeeded by 
Stephen Bathori, Prince of Transylvania, who was followed 
by three kings of the hpuse of Vasa (1587 — 1669), Sigis- 
c mund III. of Sweden, Wladislaw IV,, and John (II.) 
Casimir, whose elevation to the throne of Poland, instead 
of uniting, as was intended, the two great northern king- 
doms, involved the country in a long war with Sweden, 
which was terminated in 1660 by the peace of Oliva, by 
which Livonia was ceded to Sweden, and Prussia recog- 
nized as a sovereign power. The nominal supremacy of 
Poland over the Moldau had been lost since the year 
1616. 

§ 16. Russia. 

136 After her liberation from the Mongolic yoke, Russia ad- 
D vanced rapidly in power and civilization under the last 
rulers of the house of Ruric. Casan, the kingdom of 
Astrachan, and the countries of the Caucasus and Siberia 
were added to her territories by conquest ; German handi- 
craftsmen, miners, artists, and learned men were intro- 
duced ; the corps of tirailleurs (Strelitzes) established, and 
E a commercial treaty concluded with England. But, after 
the extinction of the race of Ruric in 1598, the country 
was distracted by a disputed succession which lasted fifteen 
years, and by foreign wars, in which Poland and Sweden 
reconquered many of the territories which they had for- 
merly lost. In the year 1613, the throne became heredi- 
tary in the family of Rom an ow (a branch of the house of 
Ruric), who reigned with absolute authority. Peace with 
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Poland and Sweden was purchased by the renunciation (136) 
of all the claims of Russia to Courland, Livonia, and a 
Esthonia, 

§ 17. the Osmanic Empire, 

Extent of the empire in 1500. — All the continent, 137 
from the Icmian Sea to the Euphrates, in the north to the b 
Danube, and on the other side of the Danube Bessarabia ; 
some islands of the Archipelago, and the southern coast of 
the Crimea. To this territory, Selim I., during his short 
reign (1512 — 1520), added by conquest Armenia, Meso- 
potamia, Palestine, and Egypt. But the Turkish power 
attained its highest elevation under Solyman II. (1520 — 
1566), sumamed the Magnificent, the most distinguished 
of all the Osmanic sultans, whose fleets and armies were 
indebted for their victories to the reckless courage rather 
than the skill of their commanders. Their first conquest c 
was the island of Rhodes, which was garrisoned by the 
Knights of St. John, who capitulated afi:er an obstinate 
defence, during which 40,000 Turks were killed, and the 
town itself was laid in ashes. The Knights then retired 
to Malta, which was placed at their disposal by the 
Emperor Charles V. Solyman visited Hungary six times : 
1. For the sake of conquest and plunder. After the defeat 
and death of King Lewis at Mohacz, the whole of Hun- 
gary seemed to be at the disposal of the conqueror, when 
he was suddenly recalled by the intelligence of an out- 
break in his Asiatic provinces. Second and third times as 
an ally of Zapolya (comp. page 23). Siege of Vienna; d 
loss of 80,000 men. 4. On the fourth occasion Solyman 
compelled King Ferdinand to cede a portion of Hungary 
and pay a yearly tribute. Fiflh and sixth times, as an 
ally of Zapolya's son (John Sigismund), prince of Tran- 
sylvania. In his sixth campaign, Solyman died during the 
siege of Sigeth. Between these several campaigns oc- 
curred, 1. The conquest of Algiers, Tunis, and Tripoli, 
by the Corsair Hayraddin Barbarossa. Tunis was after- 
wards recaptured by Charles V. (see page 23.) 2. The e 
seizure of the Venetian possessions in the Morea, and of 
most of their settlements in the Archipelago. 3. The 
conquest of Yemen in Southern Arabia. 4. Twp wars 
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(137) with Persia, which ended in the conquest of Georgia. 

A 5. Descents on the coasts of Spain and Italy, for the pur- 
pose of weakening the power of Charles V. during the war 
with France. 6. An unsuccessful attack on Malta. By 
such means as these, Solyman extended his empire from 
Algiers and the Adriatic Sea to the country beyond the 
Tigris (with the exception of a few islands), and from the 
Carpathian Mountains, the Dniester, and the mouth of the 

B Don, to Southern Egypt and Arabia. The unwearied 
energy of his character was displayed in peace no less 
than in war : order and security were re-established 
throi:|ghout his dominions, the courts of justice again 
placed on a respectable footing, military discipline im« 
proVed, a system of finance introduced, and even the arts 

c and sciences protected and encouraged. The heterogene- 
ous elements of which the empire was composed were 
again disunited under his successors, whose effeminacy ren- 
dered them mere puppets in the hands of the Janissaries. 
Cyprus, it is true, was wrested from the Venetians ; but 
the naval power of Turkey was annihilated in 1571 in the 
battle of Lepanto ; most of their strongholds in Hungary 
were lost, and an almost perpetual, though not disastrous, 
war with Persia, prevented any further military operations 
in Europe. 

§ 18. Religion, Arts, Sciences, ^c, during the First 
Period. 
138 1. The Church. 

D a. The credit of pro'pagating Christianity among the 
heathen during this period, especially in Hindostan, Tibet, 
China, Japan, and the newly-discovered continent of 
America, is chiefly due to the religious orders ; among 
whom the Jesuits (Francis Xavier and others) were the 
most conspicuous for their zeal, courage, and self-denial. 
For the promotion of such missions. Pope Gregory XV, 
established at Rome, in 1622, the "Congregation for the 
propagation of the Faith," to which Urban VIII. united 
the " Collegium de propaganda Fide," where missionaries 

£ were educated for all parts of the globe. Among the 
American missions, we may especially notice the state 
of Paraguay, which was founded and governed by the 
Jesuits. 
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b* The establishment of new orders and congregations 139 
(the Theatines, Capuchins, Ursulines, &c.), and the partial a 
reformation of those which already existed, were productive 
of some benefit, as regarded the improvement of monastic 
discipline, but could not check the progress of the Re- 
formation, or restore to the Church of Rome the influence 
which she had lost. To attain this object, a Spanish noble- 
man, named Ignatius Loyola, founded, in 1540, (in 
Guipuscoa), a brotherhood called the Society of Jesus, 
under the sanction of Pope Paul III., who conferred several 
important privileges on the order. In addition to the three b 
usual vows of poverty, chastity, and obedience, the Jesuits 
promised to undertake the work of conversion in any 
country to which the Pope might think fit to send them 
as missionaries. They were also employed as preachers, 
catechists, and especially as instructors of youth. 

The principal or "General" of the order, who resided 140 
at Rome, was chosen for life, and exercised uncontrolled c 
authority over the members. In spite of opposition, this 
order spread (until the middle of the eighteenth century) 
over all the Romanist countries of Europe, as well as over 
Spanish America, the Philippine Islands, and China, and 
eventually comprehended thirty-nine " Provinces." 

c. Dogmatic disputes were occasioned by the publication 141 
(by Jansenius, a professor of Lou vain) of five theses on d 
the subject of grace. These doctrines were defended by 
the disciples of Jansenius, and condemned by the Pope as 
heretical. 

2. Political constitution. In the Germanic king- 142 
doms the development of absolute monarchy and the 
fall of the aristocracy. 

a. In France this result was produced by the appro- 143 
priation of the crown fiefs, the dissolution of the general £ 
assembly (etats-generaux), and the grant of unlimited 
powers to the ministers of the crown, b. In Spain, by 
the Inquisition, the assumption by the crown of the grand 
mastership of the three orders of chivalry, the treasures of 
the new world, the dismissal of the general Cortes, and the 
despotism of Philip II. c. In Germans/ we must ascribe 
the establishment of absolutism, not to the Emperor, whose 
powers were limited by the compact entered into at his 
election, but to individual princes, whose supremacy 
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(148) within their own territories was secured to them by the 
A peace of Westphalia, d. In most of the Protestant coun-' 
tries the sovereigns were rendered independent of their 
subjects by the possession of property which had formerly 
belonged to the Church. In England, Denmark, and 
'Sweden, great additional powers were given to the sove- 
reign by tibe union in his person of the supreme ecclesias- 
tical and civil authorities. In Sweden, moreover, the 
cause of absolutism was promoted by the establishment 
of an hereditary instead of an elective monarchy, and gene- 
rally throughout Europe by the introduction of standing 
armies, a r^ular system of taxation, and legislation with- 
out the sanction or advice of the nobles. 

144 In Poland alone, since the establishment of an elective 
B monarchy, the nobles exercised a power similar to that 

possessed in England by the House of Commons in the 
reign of Charles I. In Italy, Switzerland, and the Nether- 
. lands, there existed republican constitutions ; in Hungary 
the system was representative, and in Russia and Turkey 
the government was an unmixed despotism. 

145 3. Legislation. Since the abolition of the Faustrecht 
c (right of the strong hand), a more regular system of legis- 
lation had been introduced ; but except in England, which 
retained its ancient institution of trial by jury, the laws 

< were administered, not by the community, but by lawyers 
nominated by the sovereign. The proceedings were always 
in writing, and the punishments inflicted were ferociously 
severe. The foundation of most of their codes was the 
Roman law. The Spanish Inquisition, and the prosecutions 
for witchcraft, carried on iti Germany by virtue of a penal 
ordinance called the " Witch-hammer," delivered over 
thousands of innocent persons to torture or the stake. 

14(5 4. War. The system of warfare was considerably modi- 
D fied by the introduction of standing armies, the use of 
muskets and heavy ordnance (which had become more and 
more general, especially since the days of Gustavus Adol- 
phus), the construction of regular fortifications, particularly 
in the Netherlands, the establishment of light cavalry, the 
introduction of an extended instead of a deep order of 
battle, and the formation in many countries of a formidable 
marine. 

147 5. In the sciences a system of more profound, as 
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well as more active investigation, was created by the rapid (147) 
spread of the art of printing, the continual establishment a 
of new universities (in Germany, Wittenberg, Frankfort 
on the Oder, Marburg, Konigsberg, Jena, Helmstadt, 
Giessen, and Strasburg), and schools (the Jesuit colleges, * 
schools established by princes, &c.), and the inquiries set 
on foot by the Reformers and their opponents. 

a. The groundwork of a learned education was the 148 
ziudy of classical literature^ which imparted its tone, more b 
or less, to all the sciences. This study, which had been 
revived in Italy during the preceding period, extended 
first to France, where it was cultivated, partly as an inde- 
pendent science (by the able critic and interpreter Lam- 
binus (f 1572) ; the distinguished Latin scholar Muretus 
(1585) ; the learned printers, Robert and his son Henry 
Stephanus [Etienne, Ang. Stepheris'] (Thesaurus Linguae 
Graecae) ; the philosopher Julius Caesar Scaliger, and his 
son, the chronologist and philologist, Jos. Scalicer (f 1609); 
the profound critic and translator Casaubon (jl614) ; the 
great linguist Salmasius (f 1653)» and many others), partly 
ail^ the handmaid of theology and jurisprudence. It waa c 
not without influence on the national literature, especially 
on tragical composition. In Germany, the most renowned 
"Humanists" were Reuchlin (fl522), who revived the 
study of Hebrew literature ; Erasmus of Rotterdam 
(+1536), a distinguished Greek scholar ; Melancthon , 
(tl560); Freinsheim (tl660), &c. But the great seat 
of classical learning was Holland, where Justus Lipsius 
(tl606), Hugo Grotius (1645), Gerh. Vossius (tl649), 
Daniel Heinsius (f 1655), and his son Nic. Heinsius 
(tl6Sl) distinguished themselves as etymologists, gram- 
marians, and critics. 

ft. This revival of the study of classical antiquity had 149 
an influence also on philosophy ^ which was now elevated d 
from the rank of a mere handmaid of theol<^y, to its 
proper station as an independent science. The scholastic 
philosophy of the middle ages was, in a great measure, 
supplanted by the study of Plato, and especially of 
Aristotle, which had been recently revived, and by the 
mystic philosophy, the chief professor of which was the 
celebrated physician and chemist Philip Bombast von 
Hohenheim (f 1541), who calls himself in his (thepsophic) 
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(149) writings Theopbrastus Paracelsus. The struggle was 
A maintained during the first half of the seventeenth century, 
and produced three new schools. — 1, Those who believed, 
with the English philosopher, Francis Bacon, Lord Veru- 
lam (f 1626), that the source of all philosophy was to be 
found in experience (de dignitate et augmentis scientiarum ; 
novum organum); or, 2. in the intellect, as Descartes 
(Cartesius, •|"1650 — cogito, ergo sum) ; or, 3. in divine re- 
velation, general or particular, confirmed by signs and 
* miracles. This was the doctrine of the Theosophists, who 
thought that they received direct illumination from the 
Almighty. Their leader was a cobbler of Gorlitz, named 
Jacob Bohme (f 1624). 

150 c. The physical sciences underwent a great revolution. 
B Nicholas Copernicus (of Thorn, f 1543) discovered that 

the sun remained immoveable in thexentre of the planetary 
system, the earth revolving round it and round its own 
axis. John Keppler (f 1630) discovered the laws which 
regulate the revolutions of the planets, and the relation 
which their respective distances bear to the time occupied 
in their course round the sun. His contemporary Galileo 
Galilei (of Pisa, f 1642) discovered the laws of gravita- 
tion and of the pendulum, improved the telescope, which 
had been invented some years before in Holland (by Jan- 
sen?), defended the Copernican system, and became the 
c founder of a new system of natural philosophy. His 
pupil Torricelli (+1647) invented the barometer. Botany, 
zoology, and physiology began also to be studied. Mathe- 
matics were the groundwork of the physical sciences. Pope 
Gregory XIII. undertook the reformation of the Julian 
calendar, which, by erroneously making the year consist 
of 365 days and six entire hours, had caused a difference 
of ten days between the vulgar reckoning and the actual 
position of the sun *. 

151 d. Political science found able expounders in Nic. Mac- 
D chiavelli (1527, principe), Hugo Grotius (de Jure Belli et 

Pacis), and Thomas Hobbes (t1679, deCive, Leviathan). 

* [He had observed that the vernal equinox, which in the year 
325 was on the 21st March, was now ten days earlier. This altera- 
tion of the style was not adopted in England until the year 1762, 
when eleven days were left out between the 2nd and 14th Sep- 
tember.] 
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e. History. Whilst the method of treating universal 152 
history remained still in its infancy, on account of the sin- a 
gular practice which prevailed for more than a century of 
dividing its subject-matter according to the four great 
monarchies — the Assyrian, Persian, Grecian, and Romano- 
German — much had been effected in the department of 
particular history by Macchiavelli (Storie Florentine), 
Paolo Sarpi (Storia del Concilio Tridentino), Johannes 
Sleidanus (de Statu ReligionisetKeipublicae sub CaroloV.), 
de Thou (Historia sui Temporis). Memoirs also began to b 
be written during this period (de Commines, Sully), and 
political journals to be published (the earliest at Venice, 
in manuscript in 1536); the English Mercury (the first 
printed newspaper) in 1588 ; the Frankfort Journal in 
1615 ; the Gazette de France in 1631. The foundation 
of literary history was laid by Conrad Gessner (Biblioth. 
Univ.), of chronology by Jos. Scaliger (de Emendatione 
Temporum), and of numismatics by the two Stradas. 

6. Literature. Poetry was cultivated during this 153 
period more successfully in Southern Europe. In Italy, c 
where princes and popes vied with one another in their 
patronage of genius. Epic poetry appeared in its most per- 
fect form in the fantastic " Orlando Furioso" of Ariosto 
(f 1533), and the romantic " Gerusalemme Liberata" of 
Torquato Tasso (fl595). Extraordinary richness of 
imagination is displayed in the great Epic (Os Lusiadas) 
of the Portuguese poet, Luis de Camoens (f 1579), on the 
subject of Vasco de Gama's voyage. In Spain we find o 
Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra (fl616), who produced 
the famous romance of '* Don Quixote de la Mancha," a 
burlesque representation of the worn-out chivalry of that 
country ; Lope de Vega (fl636), the most prolific of 
dramatic writers, and his more polished successor C al- 
der on de la Barca (f 1687), the author of a great number 
of pieces composed for the feast of Corpus Christi, and of 
several comedies. In France, Francois Rabelais (f 1553) e 
exhibited in his half-philosophical, half-satirical romance 
of " Gargantua and Pantagruel," a masterly caricature of 
his own times ; and Malherbe (f 1628) prepared the way, 
by his lyrical compositions, for the transition from the 
romantic to the modem classical school of poetry. Eng- 
land producedt in the person of William Shakspear 
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(153) (1564 — 1616), the greatest dramatic poet that the world 
A ever saw. In Germany the Epic was almost entirely lost ; 
for we find nothing in that class of poetry except a sort of 
" Beast-EpiCf*^ introduced, for the second time, at the com- 
mencement of this period, in the form of a Low German 
translation of " Reineke Fuchs" (Reynard the Fox). The 
drama was more successfully cultivated by a shoemaker of 
Niimberg [Nuremberg] named Hans Sachs (1494 — 1576). 
During this period the popular ballad (Volkslied) attained 
its highest degree of excellence, and gradually declined. 
B The most remarkable novelties in German literature were : 
a. The introduction by Luther of the Evangelical Church 
Songs, b. Comic and satirical poetry, in an epic as well 
as a didactic form (Brandt's "Ship of Fools," and many 
other pieces of the same character), c. The creation by 
Luther in his prose works, especially his translation of the 
Bible, of a new High German language, compounded 
of the various High German dialects previously in use. 
c With the establishment of the first Silesian poetical 
school (by Opitz), 1624, began the corruption of the lan- 
guage by the introduction of foreign words, — a practice 
which continued, especially in poetry, for more than a 
century (1624 — 1730). To Opitz, however, belongs the 

154 credit of having invented a regular system of prosody. 

D 7. Art. a. Ever since the 15th century the modern 
school of architecture in Italy had been engaged in re- 
storing the ancient Roman style, from the specimens which 
still existed, or from the descriptions of Vitruvius. The 
two earliest schools of architecture, the Florentine and 
Venetian, had been chiefly employed in the erection of 
palaces ; but when Rome became the centre of Italian 
architecture, church-building assumed a prominent posi- 

E tion. The most distinguished professors were Bramante 
(fl514), who commenced the building of St. Peter's at 
Rome, and Michael Angelo Buonarotti (f 1563), who 
revived Bramante's plan of an immense cupola over a 
Greek cross. He was also celebrated as a sculptor, and 
chief of the Florentine school of painting. From Italy the 
Italian style found its way into other countries, and gradu- 
ally displaced the Gothic. 

155 b. The most distinguished sculptors were found at Flo- 
rence and Venice, where the classical models of antiquity 
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were diligently studied and copied with great success. (155) 
Naples was also celebrated as a school of sculpture, X- 
Benvenuto Cellini was renowned as a worker in metals 
(tl672). 

c. Painting attained its highest degree of excellence 156 
during this period, aa. In Itely, where the most distin- 
guished professors were chiefs of the schools : viz. 
Raphael Sanzio d'Urbino (1488 — 1520) of the Roman ; 
Michael Angelo Buonarotti of the Florentine ; Tiziano 
[Titian] (1477—1576) of the Venetian ; Allegri da Cor- 
regio (fl534) of the Lombard, which was first brought 
into notice by Leonardo da Vinci (f 1519). To these b 
names we may add Giulio Romano, Paolo Veronese, the 
three Caracci, Guido Reni, and Domenichino. 56. In Ger- 
many we have Albert Diirer (fl528), Lucas Kranach 
(tl553), andHans Holbein (tl554). cc. In the Nether- 
lands, especially in Brabant, Peter Paul Rubens (bom 

at Cologne, 1577, fat Antwerp, 1640), and his pupil 
Antony van Dyk [Vandyke] (f 1611). 

d. Music, The Flemish school, which flourished at the 157 '^ 
commencement of this period, was thrown into the shade c 

by Palestrina, the inventor of a new style of Church 
music. The Roman school, of which he was the founder, 
produced also Allegri (composer of the famous " Miserere") 
and Carissimi. The establishment of an opera at Florence 
in the 16th century contributed to the formation of a better 
style of vocal as well as instrumental music. 

8. Commerce and manufactures. The discovery 158 
of America, and of a passage by sea to the East Indies, d 
occasioned a complete revolution in the commerce of the 
world, which became maritime instead of overland. Its 
great highway was now the Atlantic Ocean ; and one con- 
sequence of this change was, that the countries of Western 
Europe, — Spain and Portugal in the first instance, then 
England and Holland, and lastly France, — established a 
trade at the expense of the Venetians and of the German 
Hansa, which gradually fell into decay, and in the year 
1630 dissolved itself, with the exception of three towns. 
The establishment of colonies greatly facilitated the e 
operations of commercial enterprize. Europe now ex- 
ported largely to the East and West Indies, and to 
America, receiving in return the products of those coun- 
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(168) tries. The East Indian trade was at first exclusively in 
A the hands of the Portuguese, partly in the shape of an 
agency or commission business in India itself, partly as a 
direct trade between that country and Portugal. Lisbon 
became the grand depot for Indian produce (pepper and 
other spices, woollen and silk wares, pearls, &c.). By the 
union of Portugal with Spain, the latter country became 
possessed of the foreign and colonial trade of both hemi- 
spheres, which was soon shared by the Dutch commercial 
B companies. Amsterdam now raised itself to the position 
of the first commercial city in the world; whilst at the 
same time the Dutch wrested from the Hanse towns the 
privilege which they had hitherto monopolized of conduct- 
ing the commission trade of Europe. The herring and 
whale fisheries also employed nearly half a million of men. 

159 Circumstances favourable to trade. The opening of 
c fairs at Leipzic, Brunswick, &c. ; the establishment of 

Assurances (the first at Florence) ; construction of canals 
and chaussees (first in France) ; Exchanges (at Antwerp, 
London, and Amsterdam), and Banks ; regulation of the 
post-offices (in Germany by the family of Tour and 
Taxis) ; commercial treaties (between Russia and Eng- 
land). New products : — tobacco, potatoes, coffee, tea, 
porcelain. New trade in negro slaves. 

160 Manufacturing industry. The silk and cloth manufac- 
D <tures flourished in Spain until the expulsion of the Moors 

in the reign of Philip III. — Cloth and linen manufactures 
in the Netherlands. — Commencement of silk-weaving at 
Tours and Lyons, afterwards (about 1625) in England. — 
Lace-making in the Saxon Erzgebirge. — Invention of 
watches (Nuremberg eggs as they were called) by Peter 
Hele of Nuremberg ; of the spinning-wheel by Jorgens of 
Brunswick, and of the stocking-loom by William Lee of 
Cambridge. 
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Second Period. 

From the peace of Westphalia to the French Revolution. 
1648—1789. 

1. To the Spanish war of succession, the 
northern war, and the elevation of Prussia into 
a kingdoin* 

§ 19. France under Louis XIV. 

A. Louis XIV. under the guardianship of" 
Mazarin, 1643—1661. 

The guardianship of Louis XIV., who was only five 161 
years old when his father died, was conferred by the a 
parliament of France on his mother Anne of Spain ; but 
the actual functions of government were discharged by 
Cardinal Mazarin, a minister recommended by Riche- 
lieu. The unpopularity of this minister, who from the 
first had been disliked as a foreigner, was increased by a 
dispute with the parliament respecting the imposition of 
some fresh taxes for the purpose of carrying on the war 
with Germany and Spain (victories of the young Conde, 
Duke of Enghien, at Rocroi and Lens), by which he 
hoped to withdraw public attention from ihe defects of his 
domestic administration. The parliament having rendered a 
itself obnoxious to the court by the pertinacity with which 
it demanded a constitution, many members were arrested 
by command of the Queen, who was encouraged to this 
act by the intelligence of a fresh victory gained by Conde 
near Lens. But before he could reach Paris the populace c 
(whose favour the parliament had conciliated) had raised 
barricades in the streets (1648), liberated the prisoners, 
established the Fronde (as the party opposeid to the 
court was called), and, headed by the coadjutor of the 
Archbishop of Paris, afterwards Cardinal Retz, had de- 
clared war against the Queen Mother and Mazarin, who 
quitted Paris, but retnnied on the re-establishment of 
peace by the Prince of Conde. The systematic attempts 
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(161) of this general to concentrate in his own person all the 
A functions of government, occasioned his arrest by Mazarin, 
who was soon compelled by the populace to liberate his 
prisoner, and himself seek safety in exile. 

162 Conde now formed an alliance with the King of Spain, 
and declared war against his master, who had recently 
attained his majority. After a bloody but indecisive skir- 
mish in the Faubourg St. Antoine, between Conde and the 
royal troops commanded by Turenne, the former quitted 
Paris, was placed under the bann of the kingdom, and 
sought an asylum in Spain, whilst Mazarin returned to 
France and resumed his functions as minister. 

163 For an account of the termination of the war by the 
B peace of Westphalia, and the territories acquired by the 

-different powers, see page 58. 

164 The war with Spain, which had broken out during the 
period of the thirty years' war, was terminated (after the 
defeat of the Spanish army under Conde by Turenne at 
Dunkirk in 1658) by the peace of the Pyrenees, 
ni^otiated by Mazarin himself. By this peace France 
acquired the country of Rousillon, the Belgian district of 
Artois, and several cities with tlieir territories in Flanders^ 
Hennegau, and Luxembourg. Cond^ was re-established in 
the enjoyment of his estates and dignities, and Louis XI V. 
married Philip's eldest daughter, Maria Theresa, who for- 
mally renounced for herself and heirs all claims to the 
l^mnish crown. 

165 Mazarin died in 1661, leaving behind him an enormous 
a property (forty million of livres), and Louis XIV. at ooce 

declared his intention of carrying on the government with* 
out the assistance of a minister. 

B. Preponderance of France in Europe during^ 
the administration of Louis XIV., 1661 — 1715. 

166 The attempts of Louis were directed, 1. To the eakt* 
D blishmifU of absolute soverdgntif at home (Petat c'est moi). 

In pursuance of this object he governed without a prime 
minister for fifly-four years, never convoked either the 
estates of the kingdom or the provincial caCatco (except in 
the frontier provinces of Languedoc and Britany), allowed 
the highest offices of state to renaain vacant (Prime Miiiift-> 
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ter, Constable, Grand Admiral), or placed them in commis- (166) 
sion, and attached the nobles to his person by conferring a 
on them profitable offices, or titles and orders, to whi(£ 
the rigid etiquette of the court attached the highest import- 
ance. Even in ecclesiastical matters he endeavoured to 
establish an authority independent of the Pope, by the 
publication of the four Articles of the Gallican Church, 
which, however, fell into disuse. before the expiration of 
ten years. 2. To the maintenance of his rank at the firit 
sovereign of Europe, and the establishment of a sort of diC" 
tutorship ^oughout that quarter of the globe* This end b 
was attained, a, through the weakness of the neighbouring 
states, and the decline of the house of Habsburg since the 
peace of Westphalia and of the Pyrenees. Although his 
endeavours to obtain the imperial crown were unsuccessful, 
he was enabled by means of the so-called Rhenish confe- 
deracy, which was often renewed, to exercise his authority 
as protector over a great part of Germany. 6. By the in* 
fluence of French civilization, c. By the administration 
of the great Colbert, who had been appointed, on the 
recommendation of Mazarin, Controller- General of the 
Finances, which had been in a disordered state since the 
dismissal of Sully (1661 — 1683). Notwithstanding thee 
expensive wars in which Louis engaged, and the sums 
squandered on buildings, f<^tes, mistresses^ &c., tlie condi- 
timi of the exchequer improved under Colbert's admi- 
nistration ; industry was aroused and encouraged ; existing 
colonies were treated with consideration ; new settlements 
established, and commercial companies formed for the 
East and West India trade. But this improvement was 
in a great measure effected by the imposition of fresh 
taxes, by monopolies, and by die so-called '* commercial 
system'' of Colbert; and the sums thus raised were ex- 
pended for the most part in tlie gratification of the King's 
ambition. Colbert constructed the canal of LanguedoCy d 
embellished Paris, founded several academies for the arts 
and sciences, patronized distinguished scholars, placed the 
courts of justice and the police on a more efficient footing, 
and, during the period of his service as minister of marine, 
established a respectable navy. d. By the good fortune 
which attended the arms of France under a succession of 
distinguished commanders (Turenne, Cond^, Lnxembonrg, 
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(166) Catinat, Villars, Venddme, Vauban), and under the direc<« 

A tion of such an able minister of war as Lou vols ('|'1691), 

who involved the King in several aggressive wars, for the 

purpose of proving, as it would seem, how indispensable 

his services were. 

167 First war of spoliation against the 'Spanish Netherlands 
(1666—1668). After the death of his father-in-law, 
Philip IV. of Spain, Louis XIV., as a set-ofF against his 
wife's renunciation of her claims to the Spanish crown, 
brought forward a law which existed in some of the 
Belgian provinces, by which the daughters of the first 
marriage inherited, to the exclusion of sons of the second 
marriage, and on the strength of this law laid claim to 
the Netherlands, conquered Flanders and Hennegau, and 

B took possession of the free country of Burgundy. Mean- 
while, however, England and Holland, in order to pre- 
vent the Netherlands becoming a province of France, had 
formed, in conjunction with Sweden, and by the inter- 
vention of-the Dutch pensionary de Witt, a triple alli- 
ance, which compelled Louis XIV. to conclude the 
peace of Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, and to content himself 
with retaining the places which he had already conquered 
in Flanders. 

168 Second war of spoliation against Holland ( 1 672 — 1678), 
c In order to avenge himself on the Dutch for the share 

which they had taken in the formation of the triple alliance, 
and at the same time to extort from them a reversal of the 
decree by which the importation of French merchandize 
into Holland was prohibited, Louis gained over their allies 
the English and Swedes (as well as Cologne and Munster, 
for the purpose of annoying the Dutch on their eastern 
frontier), invaded Holland, which at that time was dis- 
tracted by party struggles, and was only restrained from 
conquering the whole country by the opening of the sluices 
and the consequent submersion of the land, whilst at the 
same time a tremendous storm, accompanied with an ex- 
traordinary ebb tide, prevented the English and French 
D sailors (after a victory at sea) from reaching the shorCt 
Assistance was now promised to the Dutch republic by 
the great Elector, Frederick William of Brandenburg 
(through the influence of his nephew, the Prince of 
Orange), who concluded an alliance with the Emperor, 
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and subsequently with Spain ; so that France was com- (16S) 
pelled to maintain a war on three of her frontiers at once, a 
The King of England, having obtained the elevation of his 
nephew the Prince of Orange to the dignity of Stattholder 
of Holland, and being unable to obtain any more subsidies 
from his parliament, concluded a separate peace with the 
Netherlands (as well as with Cologne and Miinster). 
Louis XIV. was now forced to act on the defensive : a 
battle was fought (near Senef ), without any decisive result, 
between the French army under Conde^and William III. 
of Orange, whilst Turenne, who had manfully opposed the 
imperial general Montecuculi on the Upper Rhine, was 
slain in the battle of Sasbach. An attempt on the part of b 
the Swedes to effect a diversion, by invading the territories 
of the great Elector from the side of Pomerania, was suc- 
cessful, in so far as it compelled his return from the Upper 
Rhine ; but on the 18th June, 1675, they were defeated at 
Fehrbellin, and lost Pomerania. About the same time 
the French fleet was defeated by the united fleets of Hol- 
land and Spain under de Ruyter. These disasters com* 
pelled Louis to conclude the peace of Nimeguen in 
1678, by which France restored to Holland all the places 
which she had taken in the war, receiving in return four- 
teen partly fortified places in Flanders, with Hennegau 
and the free country of Burgundy (Franche-comte, which 
had been hitherto occupied by Spain as a part of the fiur- 
gundian circle under German supremacy), and of the Ger- 
man empire Freiburg and Hiiningen. The Elector ofc 
Brandenburg, being now abandoned by his allies, and 
threatened by the French with the loss of his Rhenish and 
Westphalian territories, was compelled to conclude with 
France and Sweden the peace of St. Germain- en-Lay e 
in 1679, and to surrender all his conquests except a narrow 
strip of land on the right bank of the Oder. 

The Reunions, 1680-81. During a period of thirty 169 
years, France, now at the summit of her glory under Col-> d 
bert's administration, had considerably augmented her ter- 
ritories by four treaties of peace ; but, as the ambitious 
cravings of Louis XIV. were not yet satisfied, Reunion-^ 
chambers were established (at Metz, Tournay, Bresiach, 
and Besan9on), for the purpose of ascertaining what places 
had at any time belonged to the territoriesKceded to 
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(169) France. The result of this inquiry was, the re-annexati<m 
A of several districts, and the occupation by the French of 
the fortresses of Strasburg and Luxembourg. The Em- 
peror, who was at this time engaged in a war with the 
Turks, was forced to conclude an armistice with Louis for 
twenty years, and to leave him in undisturbed enjoyment 
of his new possessions. During this armistice, Louis XIV., 
chiefly at tlie instigation of his second wife, Madame de 
Maintenon, widow of the comic poet Scarron, revoked the 
edict of Nantes in 1685, forbade the public profession of 
Protestantism, and commanded that the children of Pro- 
testant parents should be brought up in the Romish faith. 
Although the emigration of Protestants was forbidden 
under the severest penalties, and all the frontiers were 
strictly watched, 50,000 Protestant families escaped into 
the neighbouring Protestant states and into Brandenburg. 

170 Third war of spoliation^ 1688-97. The imperial gene* 
B rals having driven the Turks out oi Hungary, and stormed 

the important Turkish fortress of Belgrade, Louis XIV,, 
under the most frivolous pretexts, violated the armistice, 
and without any previous declaration of war took posses- 
sion of the capitals of the three spiritual electors (Mainz, 
Treves, and Bonn). This breach of the law of nations 
was speedily followed by the devastation of the Palatinate, 
notwithstanding the readiness with which the inhabitants 
yielded to the most unreasonable demands of the French. 
Heidelberg, Mannheim, and all the towns as far as the 
frontier of Alsace, with the imperial cities of Spires and 
Worms, were reduced to ashes. 

171 William of Orange having ascended the English throne, 
c an alliance offensiye and defensive was formed between 

England and Holland against France, which had afforded 
an asylum to the exiled King, James IL The war by sea 
commenced with the invasion of Ireland by a French 
force, for the purpose of replacing James on the throne, 
and concluded with the destruction of their fleet off Cape 
D la Hogue. By land their arms were more successful : 
three brilliant victories were gained by Luxembourg ; over 
the Dutch at Fleurus, and over William III. at Steen- 
kirk and Neerwinden ; and Savoy, the Duke of which 
had joined the alliance against France, was conquered by a 
French army under General Catinat. The exhausted state 
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of his finances, and the diversion of the ambitious plans of (171) 
Louis XIV. into a new channel by the immediate prospect a 
of the death without issue of Charles II. of Spain, on the 
one side, and the mutual mistrust of the allies on the other, 
hastened the conclusion of peace at Ryswick (a village 
near the Hague) in 1697. By the terms of this peace 
Louis restored all his conquests, and all the re-united terri- 
tories, except Alsace, to their legitimate possessors (Frei« 
burg and Breisach to the house of Austria), and recognised 
William III. as King of Great Britain, retaining eighty- 
two places taken from the Spaniards in Belgium, and a 
part of the island of St. Domingo, 

§ 20. Germany, 

Ferdinand III. was succeeded by his son, Leopold I. 172 
1658 — 1705, King of Hungary and Bohemia, who wass 
obliged, at his election, to submit to still further limitations 
of the imperial authority. The Emperor was now compelled 
to govern in conjunction with the estates of the empire, the 
number of which, although the limits of the empire were 
contracted, had been increased, by the elevation of inferior 
nobles, to 240, and af^er the peace of Westphalia had been 
divided, with reference to religion, into two distinct corpo- 
rations, viz., corpus Catholicorum and corpus Evangel!- 
comm. The diet now sat perpetually (since 1663), and, c 
instead of being visited by the Emperor in person, and the 
great body of £e nobles, consisted of a congress of deputies. 
The German empire at this period of our history was re- 
duced to the condition of a powerless confederation, by the 
religious and political divisions of its princes and estates. 

Turkish war, 1683—1699. Whilst Louis XIV. was 173 
conquering Alsace in the west, the Turks re-appeared in d 
formidable strength on the eastern frontier of the empire. 
A system of oppressive taxation and religious persecution 
had produced an insurrection of the Hungarians, headed by 
the Protestant count, Emmerich Tokely, and at their insti- 
gation, seconded by the persuasions of Louis XI V., the 
Sultan had declared war against Austria. 

The Turks advanced without opposition (under their 174 
grand vizier, Kara Mustapha,) as far as Vienna (1683), 
which was abandoned by the Emperor, who fled to Passau. 
E 4 
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(174) His capital, which was heroically defended by Count Stah* 
A renberg, with 10,000 men, against the daily assaults of 
270,000 Turks, was chiefly indebted for its preservation to 
John Sob ieski, King of Poland, who, in conjunction with 
the imperialists imder Duke Charles (V.) of Lorraine, de* 
feated the besieging army, and saved not only Austria, but 
the whole German empire. The war with Turkey was now 
carried on so successfully, that after the capture of their 
principal fortress, Belgrade, the question of a partition of 
the Turkish provinces was agitated ; but the policy pursued 
by France, and the third war of spoliation undertaken by 
Louis XIV., prevented the expulsion of the Turks from 
B Europe. After the death of Charles of Lorraine, Prince 
Lewis of Baden gained the victory of Salenkemen ; but it 
was not until Prince Eugene of Savoy had also been vic- 
torious at Zentha (1697), that negotiations were commenced 
for the establishment of peace, which was concluded at 
Carlowitzin 1699. By this treaty Transylvania and the 
Country between the Danube and Theiss were assigned to 
Austria, and the Morea, with several places in Dalmatia, 
to Venice, for the assistance which she had rendered during 
the war. 
175^ Hungary, hitherto an electoral kingdom, was created 
c an hereditary monarchy at the diet of Presburg in 1687> 
and settled on the male line of the house of Austria, The 
Tyrol had belonged to the Emperor (by inheritance) since 
the year 1665, and Transylvania by treaty since 1699. 
For the wars with France, see § 19, Elevation of German 
princes — 

1. The Romanist line of Pfalz Neuburg having suc^ 
ceeded to the Electorate of the Palatinate, the Protestanta 
were now in a minority in the electoral college. To restore 
the balance of power, Hanover was erected into a ninth 
electorate in 1692. 

176 2. After the death of John Sobieski, the Elector of Sax- 
D ony was chosen King of Poland, under the name of Augustus 

n. (1697), having previously qualified himself by going 
over to the Church of Rome. 

177 3. The elevation of the Elector of Brandenburg to the 
rank of King of Prussia, 1701. 
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§ 21. Brandenburg and Prussia to 1701, 

1. Frederick William, the Great Elector, 1640— 178 
1688. Out of the scattered provinces between the Niemen a 
and the Rhine, which hitherto had had no bond of union, 
except their common subserviency to the same master, 
Frederick William formed a state, which was raised by his 
son to a high rank among German governments, and under 
his great-grandson became a first-rate European power. 
This eminent position was attained partly by the interference 
of Frederick the Great in the politics of north-eastern 
Europe, and in an inferior degree in those of the west, and 
partly by the consummate skill with which he administered 
the internal affairs of his kingdom. 

a. Participation in the Swedo-Polish war (1655-60). 179 
The possession of the Swedish throne was contested by b 
the line of Vasa (at that time reigning in Poland) with 
Charles Gustavus of Zweibriicken (Charles X.), who had 
succeeded on the abdication of Christina. 

In the war which followed, between Sweden and Poland, 180 
both parties appealed to the Elector, who availed himself 
of this circumstance to throw off his feudal allegiance to 
Poland. The conquest of Poland, and invasion of eastern 
Prussia, by Charles X. having compelled the Elector to 
form an alliance with Sweden, the united armies engaged 
the Poles near Warsaw in 1656, and defeated them, after a 
battle which lasted three days. In the following year, the c 
King of Poland (by the convention of Welau) recognised 
the independence of Prussia, which was finally esta* 
blished by the peace of Oliva, near Dantzic, notwithstand- 
ing the opposition of the Prussian nobles, who were adverse 
to the measure, partly because they had not been consulted, 
and partly because the grand object of the Elector was to 
emancipate himself from their authority, especially as re- 
garded their right of voting, or refusing the imposition of 
taxes. 

For the war with France and Sweden^ see page 76. 

b. Internal administration. The foundation of all Prus- 181 
sia's greatness for the next century and half, in her army, d 
finances, agriculture, commerce, manufactures, arts and 
sciences, was laid by the Great Elector. ^ t 
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182 aa. Immediately after his accession, he formed the nu- 
A cleus of a standing army, which was gradually increased to 

24,000 (?) men, who were strictly disciplined and exercised 
in the use of different weapons. For the support of this 
force he introduced, 

183 bb. In addition to the ancient taxes and duties, the 
excise on various articles of food and clothing, as an ex- 
traordinary impost, which eventually became perpetual, and 
extended over the whole country. At the same time he 
endeavoured to reform the financial administration, by 
a more judicious system of expenditure, and a better man- 
agement of the electoral estates. 

184 cc. Foreigners and discharged soldiers were encouraged, 
fi by immunity from taxation for several years, to colonize 

those portions of his dominions which had been devastated 
by the thirty years' war. 

185 dd. In qrder to facilitate inland communication, he 
united the Oder with the Spree, and also with the Havel 
and Elbe by the Frederick William Canal (three miles in 
length). Encouragement was also given to the formation 
of a commercial marine. The settlements on the 
coast of Guinea disappointed the expectation of their 

c founders. The improvement in m anufact u r es was rather 
the result of the influx of French artisans into Germany, 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes, than of the 
stringent prohibitory laws passed for the protection, as it 
was supposed, of native industry. 

186 ee. He founded the University of Duisburg, and the 
Royal Library at Berlin. 

187 2. Frederick III., as Elector, 1688 — 1701, assisted 
the Austrians against the French (whom he defeated near 
Neuss) and the Turks. In return for these services, the 
Emperor agreed to recognise the independence of Prussia. 
Berlin was enlarged and embellished by the addition of the 
Friederichsstadt, the University of Halle founded (1694), 
and academies of sciences (1 701), of sculpture and of paint- 

D ing, established at Berlin. With consent of the Emperor, 
who was anxious, now that the crown of Spain was vacant, 
to concUiate the most powerful princes of the empire, Fre- 
derick proclaimed himself King of Prussia, and on the 
18th of January, 1701, placed the crown on his own 
head, and that of his cons(»rt, at Konigsbeig,^ and founded 
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the order of the Black Eagle, in commemoration of the (187) 
event. 

$ 22. Great Britain and Ireland. 

1. Under the parliament, 1649-53. After the execution 188 
of Charles I., the upper house of parliament was dissolved, a 
monarchy abolished, England proclaimed a republic by- the 
lower house, and the government placed in the hands of a 
council of state consisting of forty -one members. The son 
of the murdered king having been proclaimed as Charles 
II., in Ireland as well as in Scotland, Cromwell reduced the 
Irish to submission, and then marched into Scotland, where 
the King was residing, defeated the Scotch near Dunbar, 
and penetrated into the Highlands. Meanwhile Charles, b 
availing himself of CrorawelFs absence, attempted to sur- 
prise England, but was soon followed by the usurper, and 
compelled, after his defeat at Worcester, to wander in dis- 
guise, until at length, afler a series of romantic adventures, 
he landed in safety on the coast of Normandy. 

The new Commonwealth avenged itself on Holland for 189 
the murder of its ambassador, by passing-the Navigation 
Act, which restricted foreign nations to the importation of 
their own produce in their own vessels, and thus annihilated 
the principal carrying trade of Holland. 

Cromwell, reckoning with certainty on the support of 190 
the army, now dissolved the Rump Parliament by force, c 
and assembled another, called, from a fanatic leather-seller 
who played a principal part in its proceedings, "Barebone's 
Parliament." After dissolving this parliament also, Crom- 
well was nominated by his officers Protector of the 
three realms. 

2. Under the Protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, 191 
1653 — 1658. The executive authority was vested in d 
Cromwell and the legislative in the parliament, which 
was called together every three years. The management 
of the army was divided between them. The new navi- 
gation act occasi<med a war between Englimd and the 
united Netherlands, whose carrying trade was, as we have 
mentioned, nearly annihilated by that measure. No sooner 
was this war happily concluded, than a demand on ihe 
part of Cromwell of a free trade to the Spanish colonies 
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(191) produced a war with Spain, in which Jamaica and Dunkirk 
A fell into the hands of the English. The question of offer- 
ing the crown to the Protector, for which the parliament 
had heen gradually and cautiously prepared, was at length 
brought forward, and through the exertions of his friends 
carried in the affirmative ; but Cromwell refused to accept 
the title of King. The anxiety occasioned by repeated 
conspiracies and attempts on his life embittered the latter 
days of the usurper, and hastened his death, which took 
place on the 3rd September, 1.658. Cromwell was sue* 
ceeded in the Protectorate by his feeble-minded son 
Richard, who was compelled by tlie army to dissolve 
the parliament, and after a reign of eight months retired 
B into private life (1659). The state of anarchy which fol- 
lowed his resignation was terminated by General Monk^ 
commander-in-chief in Scotland, who returned to London^ 
and established a parliament, consisting of an Upper and 
Lower House, which recalled Charles II. in 1660. 

B. Under the two last Stuarts^ 1660 — 1688. 

192 Charles II. (1660 — 1685) proclaimed an almost uni- 
c versal amnesty, appointed the wise Earl of Clarendon his 
prime minister, and re-established episcopacy in Scotland 
as well as in England. But the profligacy of his manners, 
and the recklessness with which he squandered the public 
money, soon disgusted the people, who witnessed with in« 
dignation the sale of Dunkirk to France ; the disgraceful 
termination of two wars with Holland, which had been 
begun on the most frivolous pretences ; the dismissal and 
banishment of Clarendon (whose place was supplied by 
the CABAL* ministry), and the frequent proroga- 
n tions of parliament. An act of toleratiofif which he had 
published on his own responsibility, was annulled by par- 
liament, who then passed the test-act (by which Dissenters 
and Romanists were excluded from public employments, 
and the latter also from parliament), and the Habeas 
Corpus Act, by which the King's subjects were secured 
from vexatious arrest. The debates respecting the settle- 

^ So called from the first letters of the names of its members,*- 
Clifford, Ashley, Buckingham, Arlington, and Lauderdale. 
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ment of the succession brought the Whig or opposition (192) 
party into collision with the Tory or court party. During a 
the last years of his reign, Charles governed without a 
parliament, and steadily opposed the exclusion of his 
Romanist brother James from the succession. 

James II. (1685 — 1688), who ascended the throne 193 
without opposition, pursued with the most blind and reck- b 
less eagerness his two favourite plans, of rendering the 
authority of the crown absolute, and re-establishing Ro- 
manism. The appointment of Romanists to important 
civil and military offices, the attempt to abolish the test- 
act, and in Scotland to repeal all the laws against Ro- 
manism, and tlie arrest of the seven bishops who ventured 
to resist his arbitrary proceedings, occasioned discontents, 
which terminated (on the exclusion from the succession of 
his Protestant daughters Mary and Anne by the birth of a 
prince) in the English Revolution of 1688. 
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On tbe approach towards the capital of William of 195 
Orange, the King's son-in-law, who had been invited a. 
over from Holland by the malcontents, James II. fled to 
France, and the throne was immediately declared vacant 
by the parliament. In |he year 1689, Mary and her hus- 
band William III. were proclaimed King and Queen of 
England, the authority of the crown being at the same 
time limited by the *' Bill of Rights.'' In the event of 
their dying without issue, it was settled that the Princess 
Anne should succeed them on the throne. 

C. The house of Orange, 1689—1702. 

The hopes which the exiled King entertained of re- 196 
covering his throne by the aid of the French were anni- b 
hilated by William III., who gained two decisive victo- 
ries (at the river Boyne in Ireland and la Hogue), and 
punished the Irish for their support of James by another 
confiscation of their estates. In Scotland the King and 
Queen were recognised, and peace in some measure re- 
stored by the abolition of episcopacy. Improvements were c 
effected in the constitution by the establishment of minis- 
terial responsibility, greater freedom of the press, and the 
independence of the judges. William was permitted to 
retain his hereditary dignity of Stattholder in the republic 
of Holland, and during the Spanish war of succession 
exerted himself to maintain die balance of power in 
Europe. 

§23. The republic of Holland. 

The republic of Holland, or seven United Provinces of 197 
Che Netherlands, had reached its highest state of prosperity d 
about the middle of the seventeenth century, when its in- 
dependence was secured by the peace of Westphalia : its 
commerce extended over the face of the globe, and every 
sea was covered with its fleets ; its herring fisheries were 
an unfailing source of wealth, and the carrying trade of 
almost every nsM^ion in Europe was in the hands of its 
merchants. But the naval supremacy of the republic was 
soon contested by Cromwell, whose Navigation Act in- 
flicted a death-blow on its carrying trade ;.anc|^the result 
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(197) of two wars with England (in which the Admirals van 
A Tromp and de Ruyter distinguished themselves) was only 
a very slight relaxation of the act. To these causes of 
decay were added the domestic troubles occasioned by the 
resistance of the Anti-Orange party under the Pensionary, 
John de Witt, to the ambitious designs of William II., 
whose death was the signal for the abolition of the 
Statth older ship in five provinces. Friesland and 
Groningen had their own Stattholder (Count William of 
Nassau). During the war with Louis XIV. (occasioned 
by the anger of the French King on account of the triple 
alliance), the Stattholdership was re-established, 
at first in two, and subsequently in all the five provinces, 
and the dignity conferred for life on William III. of 
Orange, in whose family it soon afterwards became here- 
B ditary. The two brothers, John and Cornelius de Witt, 
who had resisted this arrangement, were assassinated by 
the mob at the instigation of the Orange party. 

198 The marriage of William III. with the Princess Mary, 
and his consequent elevation to the English throne, enabled 
the two great naval powers of Europe to act in concert 
against the ambitious plans of Louis XIV.; but this 
advantage was more than counterbalanced by the addi- 
tional restrictions imposed on the trade of Holland by her 
powerful ally. This circumstance, and the continued re- 
sidence of William in England, considerably weakened the 

c attachment of his Dutch subjects. After his death (with- 
out issue) in 1702, the Stattholdership remained vacant in 
the five provinces until the year 1747, when the invasion 
of the Dutch territory by the French, towards the end of 
the Spanish war of succession, occasioned the restoration 
(in all the provinces) of the hereditary dignity of the house 
of Orange. In the interval between the Spanish and 
Austrian war of succession, the republic observed strict 
neutrality in all its foreign relations. 

§ 24. The north-east of Europe, 

199 Under the three first Kings of the house of Zwei- 
D briicken, Sweden occupied in northern Europe a posi- 
tion similar to that of France in the south and west, the 
possession of all the best harbours in the Baltic havine 
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placed her in the rank of a first-rate power from the time (199) 
of the thirty years' war. 

The claims which the house of Vasa advanced to the 200 
throne of Sweden afforded the ambitious Charles (1654-^ a 
1660) a welcome pretext for declaring war against Poland, 
The rapidity with which his plan of invasion was executed 
placed the greater part of the kingdom at his disposal, and 
compelled the reigning sovereign (John Casimir) to take 
refuge in Silesia, whilst Charles, in conjunction with his 
ally, the Great Elector, defeated the Poles in the battle 
of Warsaw, after three days of hard fighting (1656). A 
confederation having been formed about this time for the 
maintenance of the balance of power in the north of 
Europe, and war declared against Sweden by the King of 
Denmark, Charles X. withdrew his forces from Poland, 
and, af^er rapidly overrunning the Danish continent, crossed 
the frozen Belt, and subdued the islands also. A peace b 
was now concluded (at Roeskild, in 1658), by which the 
independence of Bomholm and the southern provinces of 
Sweden was recognised. But Charles soon repented of 
the facility with which he had acceded to these conditions, 
and, landing unexpectedly on the coast of Zealand, laid 
siege to Copenhagen, which was enabled, by the assistance 
of a Dutch fleet, to resist successfully all the attacks of the 
Swedes. The death of the King, and the minority of his c 
son Charles XI. (1660—1697), induced the Swedish 
government to conclude a peace with Poland and her 
allies at Oliva in 1660 (John Casimir renouncing his 
claims to the Swedish throne, and giving up Esthonia, 
Orsel, and the greater part of Livonia), and with Den- 
mark at Copenhagen. The conditions of the peace of 
Boeskild were confirmed by the peace of Copenhagen, 
except as regarded Drontheim and Bomholm, which were 
restored to Denmark. The participation of the Swedes in d 
the war of Louis XIV. against Holland and Brandenburg 
occasioned the loss of their German possessions (after the 
ba.ttle of Fehrbellin, in 1675), but most of these were 
afterwards restored (in 1679) by the peace of S. Germain- 
en-Laye. During the minority of Charles XI., his minis- 
ters had governed with absolute authority, and most of the 
estates of the crown had been appropriated by the higher 
nobility ; but the unlimited powers conferredron him by 
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(200) the estates of the kingdom, after he had attained full age» 

A enabled him to recover the royal demesnes, which had 
been sold, or otherwise alienated, by his predecessors. 
By this accession of revenue, he was enabled to place the 
finances, army and navy, on a new and more efficient foot* 
ingi and to bequeath to his son, Charles XII« (1697 — - 
1718), a flourishing kingdom and well-filled exchequer ; 
but the fool-hardy and romantic projects of the new 
monarch soon reduced Sweden to her original state oi 

B poverty. In Denmark (under Frederick III., 1648 — 
1670, and Christian V.,^ 1670—1699), the utter exhaustion 
of her resources, occasioned by the war with Sweden and 
the loss of territory at the peace of Roeskild and Copen- 
hagen, was foUowed by a change in the^ constitution ; the 
clergy and commons, who were disgusted at the tyranny 
of the no'bles, declaring the monarchy hereditary (in the 
female as well as the male line), and compelling the nobles 
to recognise the King as an absolute hereditary sovereign 
(1660). In a fresh war with Sweden, undertaken by the 
Danes as allies of the Great Elector, some conquests were 
made, which were afterwards relinquished at the peace of 
Lund. 
201 Poland, at this time one of the most important empires 

c of Europe, had exhibited a wretched picture of aristocratic 
tyranny since the establishment of an elective government, 
which placed the supreme authority in the hands of depu- 
ties chosen by all the nobles who had attained full age, — a 
power being given to each individual to annul the resolu-. 
tions of the rest by his " liberum veto,** The last of the 
three kings of the house of Vasa, John Casimir, was so 
disgusted at the turbulent state of his kingdom, and his 
unsuccessful wars with Sweden and Russia (cession of 
Smolensk, Kiev, and the Ukraine beyond the Dnieper), 
that he resigned his crown and retired to France, where 
the revenues of two abbeys were settled on him by 

D Louis XIV. His next successor but one, the brave 
John Sobieski (1673 — 1695), entered into an alliance 
with the Emperor against the Turks (by whom Austria 
and Poland were equally threatened), and compelled them 
to raise the siege of Vienna (1683); but the Turkish 
war was not terminated until the reign of his successor 
Augustus II. (1697—1783), Elector of Saxony, 
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wbo concluded a peace at Carlowitz (1699), by which (201) 
Poland, through the intervention of Austria, recovered A 
Podolia and the Ukraine. Russia, under the able and 
energetic Czars of the house of Romanow, had risen from 
an Asiatic into a Eur<^an state. Not only had the fron- 
tier of the empire been extended on the side of Poland by 
Alexir, but the way had been prepared for the introduc- 
tion of European civilization (posts, manufactures, &c.). 
Under his son (Feodor III.) the Ukraine was wrested 
from the Turks. After his death, his two sons — Ivan, 
who was of weak intellect and almost blind ; and Peter, a 
prince of extraordinary ability — were raised together to 
the throne by the Strelitzes, under the guardianship of 
their elder sister, Sophia (1682). The treacherous policy b 
of this princess, in suffering her brother Peter to receive a 
foreign education for the purpose of rendering him un- 
popular among his subjects, laid the foundation of his 
future glory. Sophia, who had excited an insurrection of 
the Strelitzes against her younger brother, was sent to pass 
the rest of her days in a convent, whilst Peter, leaving to 
his brother Ivan the empty title of Czar (1689 — 1725), 
assumed the authority of sole monarch (under the guidance 
of a Genevese named Lefort), and commenced a complete 
revolution in the empire. The army was remodelled after c 
the European pattern, and preparations were made for the 
creation of a navy, Azov, the key of the Black Sea, was 
wrested from the Turks. For the purpose at once of 
satisfying his curiosity, and of acquiring a knowledge of 
European civilization, Peter, after sending before him an 
embassy headed by Lefort, travelled through Germany 
into Holland (1697), where he worked in the dockyard at 
Saardam as a common shipwright. Then he visited Wil- d 
liam III. in England, and on his return through Germany 
was on the eve of entering Italy, when a fresh insurrection 
of the Strelitzes, for the purpose of resisting his innova- 
tions, recalled him to Moscow. After punishing the guilty 
with barbarous severity, and disbanding the corps of Stre- 
litzes, Peter established an army officered exclusively by 
foreigners, founded schools, introduced foreign manners 
(the German style of dress, &c.), and, having abolished the 
office of Patriarch, united in his own person the supreme 
spiritual as well as temporal ^"^^^'"^y • p, ^fl^® (5[?*^5fe^^ 
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(201) extending the boundaries of Russia to the shore of the 
A Baltic, at the expense of Sweden^ involved him in the 
great northern war (see § 26). 

II. To the French Revolution. 
§ 25. War of the Spanish succession^ 1701 — 1714. 

202 No sooner was it known that Charles II., King of Spain, 
B son of Philip IV., and the last male descendant of the 

Spanish-Austrian house, was likely to die without issue, 
than several princes claimed the succession to the Spanish 
throne. 1. Louis XIV. (as husband of the King's eldest 
sister), on behalf of his grandson, Philip, Duke of Anjou* 
In bringing forward this claim, Louis declared his consort's 
renunciation (see page 74) null and void as regarded her 

c descendants. 2. Leopold I., as husband of the younger 
sister of the King of Spain (who had never renounced her 
claim to the Spanish crown), for his younger son Charles. 
3. The Elector of Bavaria, as immediate descendant of 
Charles's younger sister. With the view of anticipating a 
partition of the Spanish monarchy as contemplated by 
France and the maritime powers, Charles, by will, de- 
clared the Elector of Bavaria, and (on his sudden demise, 
during the lifetime of the testator) the Dauphin's second 
son, Philip of Anjou, universal heir to all his dominions. 
On the 1st November, 1700, soon after the death of 
Charles II., the Duke of Anjou assumed the title of 

D Philip v.. King of Spain. To punish France for this 
violation of the partition- treaty, the maritime powers (or 
rather William IIL) concluded with the Emperor the 
so-called Grand Alliance, pledging themselves to recover 
for the house of Austria the Spanish possessions in the 
Netherlands and Italy, and never to permit the union of 
the French and Spanish crowns. The first of the German 
princes who joined this alliance was the King of Prussia. 
On the other hand, the Electors of Bavaria and Cologne 
sided with their nephew, Philip of Anjou. 

A. Struggles in Italy and Germany, 1701 — 
1704. 

203 1. In Italy. The Emperor, supported by the twa 
German princes, who were indebted to^him ibr their 
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elevation to a higher rank (the King of Prussia and the (203) 
Elector of Hanover), despatched one army, under Prince A 
Lewis of Baden, to dispute the passage of the Rhine with 
tlie French, and another under Prince Eugene of Savoy 
(who had distinguished himself at the raising of the 
siege of Vienna, and in the subsequent Turkish wars, as 
well as in three wars with France) into Italy, which 
had been already entered by a French army under General 
Catinat. Eugene crossed the Tyrolese Alps, defeated 
Catinat at Carpi, and took Villeroi (the King's incapable 
£sivorite) prisoner at Chiari, but was compelled to retire, 
afler an indecisive engagement at Luzzara, before the over- 
whelming force of the Duke of Vendome. 

2. In Germany. Louis XIV. having recognised the 204 
son of James II. as King of England, in the hope of sow- b 
ing the seeds of dissension in that country, supplies were 
granted to William III. by his parliament, for the purpose 
of commencing a war in the Spanish Netherlands and the 
Electorate of Cologne, under the Earl (afterwards Duke) 
of Marlborough. At the same time Portugal and c 
Savoy joined the Grand Alliance. Meanwhile the French, 
under Villars, had circumvented the German army on the 
Rhine, and effected a junction with the Elector of Bavaria. 
The Elector's plan of entering the Tyrol, and uniting his 
forces with the army of Villeroi on its return from Italy, 
was rendered abortive by the bravery of the Tyrolese 
(under Martin Sterzinger), and both armies were forced to 
retreat. 

In the year 1704, Marlborough unexpectedly effected a 205 
junction with Eugene for the purpose of making a com- d 
bined assault on the Bavarian -French army. Eugene 
covered the Rhine, whilst Marlborough (with the Mar- 
grave of Baden) defeated the Bavarians on the Schellen- 
berg near Donauwerth ; but, being unable to hinder the 
passage of the Rhine by a fresh detachment of French 
troops (under Tallard), he rejoined Marlborough, and in 
conjunction with him defeated the Bavarians and French 
near Hochstadt and Blenheim with such terrible slaugh- 
ter, that of an army of 60,000 men scarcely one-third 
reached the Rhine after the engagement. The whole of 
Bavaria was overrun by the conquerors, who treated the 
inhabitants with the utmost severity, the Electors of 
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(205) Bavaria and Cologne were set aside and placed under the 
A bann of the empire by the Emperor, 

Joseph I. (1705—1711), 

and the Upper Palatinate was restored to the Elector 
Palatine. 

B. Struggle in Spain, the Netherlands, and 
Italy, for the united Spanish monarchy, 1704 — 1710. 

206 1. In Spain itself the war began in 1704, on the land- 
B ing of the Archduke Charles on the coast of Portugal with 

a body of English and Dutch soldiers. The only important 
event of the first year was the re-capture of Gibraltar 
from the English; but no sooner had four provinces 
(Catalonia, Valencia, Arragon, and Navarre) declared for 
Charles III., than a civil war b^an, the horrors of which 
are almost without a parallel in history. Philip IV. was , 
driven from his capital, but soon afterwards returned, on 
finding that Charles had neglected to take advantage of his 
flight. The war, however, still continued, fostered by 
national hatred, between th^ Castilians and Arragonese; 
the latter, after defeating the allies near Almanza, ravaged 
c the province of Valencia. A reinforcement of German troops 
under the brave Stahremberg, and the exhausted condition 
of France, enabled Charles III. a second time to drive 
Philip V. out of Madrid ; but, within two months from the 
period of his triumphal entry into his capital, the arrival 
of Vend6me in Spain compelled him again to seek safety 
in flight, and return (after the death of his brother* 
Joseph I., in 1711) to Germany. 

207 2. In the Netherlands and Italy. After the battle 
D of Hochstadt, Eugene and Marlborough had again parted 

company, the former returning to Italy, and the latter 
to the Netherlands. The efforts of bolb generals were 
crowned with unexpected success. Bavaria, as before* 
surrendered after a single battle, and the most important 
Spanish provinces in die Netherlands fell into the hands 
of the adlies. Marlborough, whose qualifications as a 
subtle diplomatist and accomplished courtier had stood 
him in good stead in his negotiations with the courts of 
Vienna and Berlin, again took the field against the French, 
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who were projecting the invasion of Holland, defeated (207) 
near Ramilies an army of 60,000 men under Villeroi a 
(1706)» subdued Brabant, Flanders, and a part of Hen- 
negau, and compelled those provinces to swear allegiance 
to Charles HI. In the autumn of the same year, Eugene, 
assisted by the Prussians under Leopold of Dessau, de^ 
feated a French army of 80,000 men which was besieging 
Turin, and obtained an enormous amount of booty » 
AAer their defeat the French evacuated Lombardy ; and 
Eugene, who had been nominated Viceroy of Milan by 
Joseph I., compelled the principal inhabitants of that pro- 
vince to swear allegiance to Charles HI. An army, which B 
he had despatched to Naples under the command of Count 
Daun, was received with every demonstration of joy by the 
Neapolitans. In the year 1708 the English took posses- 
sion of Sardinia ; so that of all her European provinces 
there now remained to Spain only the island of Sicily. 
After the termination of the war in Italy, Eugene re- 
entered Flanders, and in conjunction with Marlborough 
defeated the French at Oudenafde on the Scheldt 
(1708), and stormed the fortress of Ryssel (Lille), the 
chef-d'oeuvre of the celebrated engineer Vauban, which 
had been always considered impregnable. Meanwhile, q 
Louis XIV., dispirited by such a series of disasters, and 
deprived of the resources necessary for a fresh campaign 
by an unusually severe winter, was negotiating a peace (at 
the Hague), and had already consented to relinquish the 
pretensions of his family to the Spanish crown, and to cede 
Alsace with certain fortresses on the frontier of Savoy, 
when the allies, rendered insolent by success, demanded 
that he should send an army into Spain for the purpose of 
deposing his own grandson. On receiving this insult, d 
Louis at once broke off the negotiations, and by extra- 
ordinary exertions raised another army (under Villars), 
which was defeated in 1709 by Eugene and Marlborough 
at Malplaquet. The negotiations for peace were then 
renewed, and Louis had already declared himself ready to 
furnish a considerable portion of the funds necessary for 
tlie expulsion of his grandson, when the simultaneous oc- 
currence of three important events entirely changed the 
aspect of affairs. 
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C. Reverse of fortune. Peace concluded at 
Utrecht, Rastadt, and Baden, 1711 — 1714. 

208 1. The fall of Marlbarough (leader of the Whig party 
A in England), and the change of policy consequent on the 

formation of a Tory cabinet by Queen Anne. 2. The 
death of the Emperor Joseph^ who was succeeded on the 
imperial throne by the Archduke Charles ; and 3. The vie* 
tories of the Duke of Vendome in Spain^ which enabled Louis, 
towards the end of his life, to conclude a peace on terms 
unexpectedly favourable to France. In the first place he 
concluded with the maritime powers, who were opposed to 
the re-union of Austria with the Spanish monarchy, the 
peace of Utrecht (1713), by which Philip V. was recog- 
nised as King of Spain and her transatlantic colonies, it 
being at the same time stipulated that no re-union of the 
French and Spanish crowns shpuld ever take place. 

209 In this peace England obtained from France the recog* 
B nition of the Protestant succession, and possession of New* 

foundland, Nova Scotia, and Hudson's Bay; and from 
Spain the island of Minorca and Gibraltar, with the privi** 
lege of trading in slaves to Spanish America. Prussia 
obtained Upper Guelderland, and the universal recognition 
of her recentlv established monarchy; and Savoy the island 
of Sicily, which she soon afterwards exchanged for Sar-* 
c dinia. In the year 1714 a treaty was concluded at 
Rastadt between Charles VI. and the sovereigns who 
had been parties to the peace of Utrecht, the Emperor 
receiving the Spanish provinces, viz. the Netherlands, 
Naples, Milan, and Sardinia (with the exception of Mantua 
and the Tuscan sea-ports), and the Electors of Bavaria and 
Cologne being reinstated in their dignities. This treaty, 
which had been negotiated between Eugene and Villars, 
was fully recognised at the peace of Baden, by which the 
German empire obtained merely the confirmation of the 
treaties concluded at Miinster, Nimeguen, and Ryswick. 

§ 26. The northern war, 1700—1721. 

210 Causes of the war. 1. The desire of Peter the Great 
D to re-conquer those provinces on the shores of the Baltic 
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which had been wrested from Russia by the Swedes. (210) 
2. The anxiety of Augustus II., Elector of Saxony and a 
King of Poland, to recover Esthonia and Livonia, and at 
the same time to repress domestic discontent by employing 
his disaffected subjects in a foreign war. 3. The designs 
of the King of Denmark (Frederick IV.) on the portion of 
Holstein at that time possessed by the Duke of Holstein 
Gottorp, brother-in-law of Charles XII., and his wish to 
recover the provinces which had been ceded to Sweden 
by the peace of Copenhagen. At the instance of Au- 
gustus II., a league was formed between Russia and Den- 
mark, the object of which was to take advantage of the 
youth of Charles XII., and compel him to restore the 
provinces which had been wrested by his ancestors from 
Russia, Poland, and Denmark. 

1. The Danish war, 1700, began with the invasion 211 
of Holstein Gottorp by the Danes, and of Livonia by the b 
Saxons. Addressing himself to the danger which seemed 
the most imminent, the young King landed on the island 

of Zealand, and advancing to the capital compelled Fre- 
derick IV. (in a separate peace concluded at Travendal in 
1700) to renounce his alliance with Russia, and restore to * 
the Duke of Holstein Gottorp all the territory of which 
he had been deprived by the Danes. 

2. The Russian-Saxon war, 1700—1706. The 212 
Czar, Peter, having marched at the head of an enormous c 
force to the assistance of his ally the King of Poland, 
Charles XII., afler forcing him (1700) to raise the siege 

of Narva, drove the Russians and Saxons out of Livonia, 
conquered the greater part of Lithuania, and, entering 
Poland in triumph, compelled the Poles to depose Au- 
gustus II., and elect in his room the Waiwode of Posen, 
Stanislaus Lesczinsky (1704), whose general recog- 
nition was the result of fresh victories over the Saxons, 
and the invasion of Lithuania by the Swedes. Leaving d 
his most dangerous enemy, the Czar, to extend his con- 
quests on the shores of the Baltic, and found a new capital 
within the frontiers of Sweden herself (1703), Charles XIL 
invaded Saxony, and compelled Augustus II. (in the peace 
of Altranstadt, 1706) to recognise Stanislaus Lesczinsky 
as King of Poland, renounce his alliance with the Czar, 
and deliver up the Russian ambassador Patkul (the insti* 
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(212) gator of the war), who was broken on the wheel by com- 
mand of the conqueror. 

213 3. Russian war to 1709. Reverse of fortune. 

A Al] the fruits of these brilliant successes were lost 
through the obstinacy and fool-hardiness of Charles. 
Having received intelligence that the Czar had entered 
Poland for the purpose of wreaking vengeance on Stanis- 
laus and the Swedish party in that country, he quitted 
Saxony, and, advancing by forced marches, drove the Rus- 
sians out of -the Polish territories. Elated at his success, 
Charles now conceived the tlesign of dethroning the Czar, 
whose innovations and cruelties had rendered him odious, 
and had. already forced his way through forests and mo- 
rasses to the banks of the Dniepr, and crossed that river, 
when the Hetman of the Cossacks, Mazeppa, persuaded 
him (instead of advancing at once on Moscow, afler effect- 
ing a junction with General Lowenhaupt) to adopt a cir- 
cuitous route through the Ukraine for the purpose of join- 

B ing his new ally. Although he found the Cossack leader 
abandoned by his own troops, Charles obstinately persisted 
in advancing, notwithstanding the severity of the weather, 
and engaging with the miserable remnant of his army 
(15,000 men) 50,000 Russians at Pultawa, where he 
was so utterly defeated, that he was compelled to cross 
the Dniepr with a few attendants, and take refuge in the 
Turkish city of Bender. 

214 4. Charles XII. in Turkey, 1709—1714. The 
c flight of Charles XII., and his five years' residence in 

Turkey, afforded the Poles and Danes an opportunity of 
violating the conditions of peace which he had compelled 
N them to subscribe. Augustus II. declared his extorted 
abdication null and void, and having expelled Stanislaus 
from his dominions, re-ascended the Polish throne, whilst 
the Danes invaded the southern provinces of Sweden, 
where they sustained two disgraceful defeats, but suc- 
ceeded in wresting Schleswig from the Duke of Holstein 
B Gottorp. Meanwhile Peter, availing himself of the ab- 
, sence of his enemy, conquered the Swedish provinces of 
Livonia, Esthonia, and Finland, and at the same time pro- 
ceeded with his plans for the civilization of the Russian 
people. After various negotiations and intrigues, Charles 
at length persuaded the Sultan to declare war against 
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Russia ; and Peter, who had endeavoured to anticipate the (214) 
attack of the Turks,, was surrounded by them on the banks a 
of the Pruth, and only escaped through the exertions of his 
wife, Catherine, who bribed the Grand Vizier to grant a 
peace, by which the Russians were excluded from the 
Black Sea. Charles, who still lingered at Bender in the 
hope of persuading the Turks to renew hostilities, was at 
length required to quit the Turkish territory, and on his 
refusal was attacked in his fortified house, and after an 
obstinate defence was compelled to yield himself a pri- 
soner. In the ypar 1714, afler a succession of romantic 
ajdventures, Charles returned to Sweden. 

5. Invasion of Norway and death of Charles XII. 

Meanwhile Frederick William I., King of Prussia, and 215 
George I., Elector of Hanover and King of England, had b 
joined the enemies of Sweden, which now lost the last of 
her possessions in Germany (Stralsund and Wismar). 
Whilst Peter I. was kept in play by Count von Gorz, . 
who amused him with the prospect of obtaining the 
Swedish Baltic provinces by negotiation, Charles took 
advantage of the fresh courage with which his arrival had 
inspired the Swedes, and prepared to invade Norway, in 
the hope of recompensing himself for all his other losses 
by wresting that country from the Danes. The first cam- c 
paign (1716) was a failure in consequence of the severity 
of the weather, and in the third Charles fell in the trenches 
before the fortress of Friedrijckshall, probably by the hand 
of an assassin, and the victim of a conspiracy (1718, in his 
thirty-sixth year). Passing over the nephew of the late 
sovereign, the Duke of Holstein Gottorp, the conspirators 
raised to the throne his younger sister, Ulrica Eleanor a, 
wife of the hereditary prince of Hesse-Cassel, who had 
declared herself ready to renounce all claim to the succes- 
sion in the female line, and to jrecognize the right of the 
senate to enact laws, impose taxes, and settle questions 
of war and peace. At a later period (1720), the Queen d 
resigned the reins of government into the hands of her 
husband, who consented to make still further concessions 
in order to secure the recognition of his title by the estates 
of the realm. ^ . 
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216 6. The war was terminated by treaties concluded 
A separately with the enemies of Sweden. 1. Hanover 

obtained Bremen and Verden in return for a payment 
of one million of thalers. 2. Prussia had the whole of 
Pomerania between the Oder and Peene, with Stettin and 
the islands of Usedom and Wollin (for two million thalers). 
3. Denmark received a portion of Schleswig, 4. The 
Russians, by repeated descents on the coast of Sweden, 
compelled the Swedes (in the peace of Nystadt, 1721) to 
cede to them Livonia, Esthonia, Ingermanland, and a part 
of Carelia (with the island of Oesel) in return for the 
restoration of Finland. Thus Sweden lost ,her pre- 
ponderance in the north of Europe, which was now 
B assumed by Russia. Stanislaus Lesczinsky, who had 
found an asylum in France, was permitted to retain the 
title of King by virtue of a convention between Sweden 
and Saxony. 

§ 27. The Emperor Charles FT. 1711—1740. 

1. War of the Turks agains.t Venice and Austria 

(1714—1718). 

217 Scarcely had the Turks concluded the Russian war by ' 
c the peace of the Pruth, when they availed themselves of a 

paltry pretext for wresting from the Venetians the penin- 
sula of the Morea, which had been ceded to them by the 
peace of Carlowitz. On learning that the Emperor 
Charles VI. was preparing to assist the Venetians, they 
declared war against him also, and advanced towards the 
Danube ; but in spite of their overwhelming force, they 
were utterly routed by Prince Eugene near Peterwar- 
dein (1716), with the loss of their Grand Vizier, camp, 
D and military chest. Eugene then conquered the Banate 
and a great portion of Wallachia, obtained a brilliant vic- 
tory near Belgrade, and made himself master of that im- 
portant fortress. The Emperor, whose Italian possessions 
were assailed by Spain, was now anxious to conclude a 
peace with the Turks, the conditions of which (signed at 
Passarowitz in 1718) were as follows : That he should re- 
tain all the territories wrested from the Turks during the 
war (the Banate, Servia, and a portion^ Wallachia, 
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Bosnia, and Croatia), the Turks, on their part, retaining (217) 
the Morea, which Charles had fruitlessly endeavoured to a 
recover for Venice. 

2. The quadruple alliance (1718). ^ 

No arrangement had yet been effected between the two 218 
principal claimants of the Spanish succession ; Charles VI . 
still refusing to recognise Philip V. as King of Spain, 
whilst on the other hand the Spanish minister, Cardinal 
Alberoni, devised a plan for re-annexing the Italian pro- 
vinces to the crown of Spain, and, availing himself of the 
diversion caused by the Turkish war, took possession of 
Sicily and Sardinia. France and England (with a provi- ^ 
sion for the subsequent accession of Holland to the treaty) 
concluded with the Emperor a quadruple alliance for the 
maintenance of the peace of Utrecht; and after a short 
war compelled Philip (after the dismissal of Alberoni) to 
restore Sicily and Sardinia, and renounce all claim to the 
Spanish provinces in Italy, the Emperor, on his part, con- 
senting to recognise his title as King of Spain. Savoy 
received Sicily from the Emperor in exchange for the 
kingdom of Sardinia. 

3. The pragmatic sanction. 

In order to prevent a war of succession after his decease, 219 
Charles VI., who had no male issue, published an edict c 
(which was confirmed by the diet of the empire, and re- 
ceived the name of the pragmatic sanctioii), de- 
claring his daughter Maria Theresa sole heiress of all the 
Austrian states. During the remainder of his life, the 
grand object of his government was to obtain from foreign 
powers, as well as from his own subjects, the complete 
recognition of this decree. 

4. War of the Polish succession (1733— 1738). 

After the death of Augustus II. King of Poland, a' 220 . 
majority of the Polish nobles were persuaded by Loui9 XV. d 
to restore his father-in-law, Stanislaus Lesczinsky, whilst 
at the same time another party, supported by Russia and 
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(220) the Emperor, chose Augustus, Elector of Saxony and son of 
A the deceased King. Stanislaus having been expelled by the 
Russians, Louis XV., and his relatives the Kings of Spain 
and Sardinia, declared war against the Emperor. Lorraine 
(the Duke of which country, Francis Stephen, was a can- 
didate for the hand of Maria Theresa), Austria, Lombardy, 
Naples, and Sicily, were occupied by the allies until the 
year 1738, when a peace was at last concluded at Vienna, 
B afler a long period spent in negotiation. Stanislaus re- 
nounced his claim to the crown of Poland, receiving as an 
indemnification for this sacrifice the dukedoms of Lorraine 
and Bar, with an understanding that after his death they 
would revert to France as the hereditary possessions of his 
daughter. Francis Stephen, Duke of Lorraine, obtained 
the grand duchy of Tuscany, at that time vacant by the 
extinction of the house of Medici (1737)) and the crovm 
of the two Sicilies was bestowed on the Spanish Infant 
Don Carlos, who relinquished to the Emperor the duchies 
of Parma and Piacenza. 

5. War of the Turks against Russia and 
Austria (1736—1739). 

221 Availing herself of the opportunity afforded by the 

c breaking out of a war between the Turks and Persians, 

the Empress Anne took possession of Azov, which had 

been ceded to the Turks by Peter the Great at the peace 

of the Pruth. 
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223 Her ally, the Emperor Charles, was less fortunate, his 
A armies (which since the death of Prince Eugene [f 1736] 

had been commanded by incapable generals) being de- 
feated in three several engagements by the Turks, who 
recovered (at the peace of Belgrade, 1739) most of 
the territory which had been wrested from them in former 
wars (the Austrian portion of Servia and Wallachia, with 
Belgrade). The Empress Anne was also compelled to 
relinquish all her conquests, and content herself with the 
recognition of her title by the Sublime Porte. 

§ 28. Prussia under her two first Kings, 1701 — 1740. 

224 1. Frederick I., 1701—1713. For his elevation to the 
B rank of King, see page 82 ; for the part taken by him in 

the war of the Spanish succession, see page 92. By the 
death without issue of William III., King of England, 
Frederick, as grandson of the Prince of Orange, Frederick 
Henry, became possessed of the countries of Lingen and 
Meurs, and after the extinction of the house of Orleans, 
Longueville was recognised by the estates of the prin- 
cipalities o^ Neuenburg and Valendis (Neufchatel and 
Valengin) as rightful heir of the house of Nassau-Chalons - 
Orange (1707). 

225 2. Frederick William I., 1713—1740. This prince, 
c who was frugal, moderate in his desires, and strict even 

to severity, entirely banished from his court the luxury 
which had reigned there during the lifetime of his father, 
the only expensive amusement in which he indulged being 
the collection from different countries of a regiment of 
giants. 

226 Frederick William amassed a considerable treasure 
D (more than eight million of thalers), established a new 

system of finance and justice, and at his death lefl to his 
successor a well-disciplined army of 72,000 men. The 
population was increased by the protection afforded to 
foreign settlers, new cities were built, and those which 
already existed, especially Berlin and Potsdam, were 
enlarged and beautified. At the peace of Utrecht he 
received Upper Guelderland as an indemnification for his 
resignation of the principality of Orange, and at the peace 
of Stockholm (at the close of the northern war, in which 
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he took part with the enemies of Sweden), Pomerania, as (226) 
far as the Peene, with' Stettin and the islands of Usedom a 
and Wollin. For many years he lived on bad terms with 
his son Frederick, whose early passion for music and poetry 
so disgusted his father, that he threatened to exclude him 
from the succession. A plan laid by Frederick (during 
a royal progress, in which he accompanied his father) for 
escaping from Wesel to England, having been betrayed by 
his enemies, the unfortunate Prince was placed under close 
arrest at Kiistrin, his accomplice Katte executed before his 
face, and himself only rescued from a disgraceful death by 
the intercession of some of the most distinguished officers 
and the remonstrances of several foreign courts. Soon b 
afterwards, however, he was reconciled to his father in 
consequence of his marriage with the Princess of Bruns- 
wick-Bevern (Elizabeth Christina), and received from him 
the county of Ruppin and the little town of Rheinsberg, 
where he resided in the midst of a circle of scientific and 
learned men until his accession in 1740. His favourite 
associate was the philosopher Voltaire, under whose 
direction he cultivated French literature with considerable 
success. 

§ 29. War of the Austrian succession^ 1740 — 1748, and 
the two first Silesian wars, 1740 — 1745. 

On the accession of Maria Theresa (1740—1780)227 
to the thrones of Austria, Hungary, and Bohemia, the c 
Electors, Charles Albert of Brandenburg, and Augustus HI. 
of Saxony (who claimed the Austrian crown as sons-in- 
law of the Emperor Joseph I.), were supported by France 
and Spain, notwithstanding the pragmatic sanction. 

Frederick H. (the Great) availed himself of this oppor- 228 
tunity for reviving the ancient claims of Brandenburg to b 
the Silesian duchies of Brieg, Liegnitz, and Wohlau 
(which had belonged to her, by virtue of a compact, since 
the extinction of the Piast line in 1675, but had been 
taken possession of by the Emperor), and to the princi- 
pality of Jagemdorf (which had belonged to the Margrave 
of Anspach, and been seized by Austria in 1623). The 
refusal of Maria Theresa to recognise these claims, occa- 
sioned Digitized by Google ^ 
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The first Sile«ian wat, 1740—1742. 

229 This war began with the rapid conquest of Silesia and 
A a victory gained by the Prussian troops near Molwitz 

(at Brieg, April 10, 1741), through the skill and valour 
of Field-marshal Schwerin, who continued the engagement 
afler Frederick had abandoned all hope of success. In 
the following year Frederick overran Moravia and Bohe- 
mia, gained a second victory at Czaslau, and obtained (at 
the peace of Breslau) almost the whole of Silesia (ex- 
cept Teschen, Troppau, and Jagemdorf ), with the fortress 

B of Glatz. By these concessions the Empress separated 
Frederick from her other enemies. Meanwhile Charles 
Albert, supported by a French army, had entered Austria, 
and caused himself to be pro<ilaimed Archduke of that 
country at Linz, and crowned King of B<^emia at Prague, 
and Emperor (Charles VII.) at Frankfort (1742—1745). 
The Saxons had entered Bohemia and taken possession of 
Prague ; but Maria Theresa, who had received supplies of 
money from England and Holland, so inspirited the Hun- 
garians by appearing in person at the diet of Presburg, 
that they equipped twc^ armies simultaneously, and re- 
covered posses9ion of Bohemia and Upper Austria. 

c Charles VII. was driven out of Bavaria by the Austrians, 
and Maria Theresa proclaimed at Munich, whilst at the 
same time Charles's allies, the French, were defeated by 
the so-called pragmatic army (composed of English, 
Hanoverians, and Hessians, and commanded by Geoige II. 
King of England) at Dettingen on the Main. These events 
produced a fresh alliance between France, the Emperor 
Charles, and Frederick II., the last joining the confederacy 
because he dreaded the success of the Austrian arms, and 
commencing 

The second Silesian war, 1744, 1745, 

230 with the invasion of Bohemia at the head of an army of 
D 80,000 men, whom he called " imperial auxiliaries," whilst 

at the same time the imperialists regained possession of 
Bavaria. On the death of Charles VII., soon after his 
return (which was accomplished by the aid of his FroKh 
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allies), his son Maximilian Joseph renounced all claim to (230) 
the Austrian succession (at the peace of Fiissen in 1745), a 
and the Grand Dnke c^ Tuscany (husband of Maria 
Theresa) ascended the imperial throne as Francis I., 
1745 — 1765. England was compelled to withdraw her 
troops from the continent to oppose the advance of the 
Pretender, who had landed on the coast of Scotland, and 
overrun the greater part of that country. Meanwhile, 
however, Austria had found a new ally in Saxony ; and 
the Austrian general. Prince Charles of Lorraine, had not 
only driven the Prussians out of Bohemia, but even ad- 
vanced into Upper Silesia, where he was defeated (1745) 
near Hohenfriedberg by Frederick, who followed him into 
Bohemia, and a second time overthrew him at Son*., A b 
plan for invading the King's territories in conjunction with 
the Saxons was also rendered abortive by a victory gained 
by the veteran Dessau near Kesselsdorf ; and the peace ' 
of Dresden confirmed Frederick in the possession of 
Silesia and Glatz. Meanwhile the Frendh, under the 
command of Marshal Saxe, a natural son of Augustus II., 
King of Poland, had made themselves masters of the whole 
of the Spanish Netherlands, except Luxembourg, Limburg, 
and Geldem. The French and Spanish armies also pro- c 
seouted the war in Italy, but without any permanent re- 
suits. In the year 1748, a Russian army of 30,000 men 
was dispatched to the Rhine by the Empress Elizabeth, 
and soon afterwards peace was concluded at Aix-la- 
Chapelle, the French relinquishing all their conquests in 
the Netherlands, and Austria ceding Parma and Piaoenza 
to the Spanish Infant, Don Philip. 

§ 30. The third Silesian or seven years* war. 

After the peace of Dresden, Maria Theresa, by advice 281 
of her minister Count Kaunitz, employed all the arts of d 
diplomacy for the purpose of embroiling the King of 
Prussia with the other European courts. During the war, 
she had represented to the Empress of Russia the danger 
to be apprehended even by first-rate powers from the 
ambitious character of Frederick, and his intimate con- 
nexion with France; and in the year 1746 a secret treaty 
was concluded between the two Empresses, who pledged 
V 6 
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(231) themselves, supposing Frederick to violate the conditions 
A settled at the peace of Dresden, to strain every nerve for 
the re-conquest of Silesia and the abasement of Prussia. 
The Saxon court, where Count Briihl, the personal enemy 
of Frederick, ruled with absolute authority, seems to have 
been also a party to this treaty. Meanwhile, a dispute 
respecting the boundaries of their respective possessions 
in America had occasioned a war between England and 
France «; and the former country, anxious to secure her 
German territories (Hanover) against invasion, had con- 
B eluded an alliance with Frederick of Prussia. On the 
other hand, France allied herself with Austria, in the hope 
of securing the neutrality of that power during the mari- 
time war between herself and England. 

The year 1756. 

232 Frederick, who was well aware of the machinations of 
c his enemies, and the preparations which they Were making 

in Bohemia and Moravia, anticipated their movements by 
suddenly entering Saxony at the head of 60,000 men, lay- 
ing siege to Dresden, and blockading a hastily-levied Saxon 
army of 17,000 men in their fortified camp between Pima 
and Konigstein. On the advance of an Austrian army 
(under Brown) to the assistance of the Saxons, Frederick 
divided his forces, and with only half his army defeated 
the enemy near Lowositz (Oct. 1). After this victory 
he returned into Saxony, where he passed the winter, after 
compelling the Saxon soldiers, who were blockaded at 
Pima, to surrender as prisoners of war. 

The year 1757. 

233 The invasion of Saxony by Frederick compelled the 
D French, however unwillingly, as parties to the peace of 

Westphalia, to conclude an alliance, offensive and defen- 
sive, against Prussia, with Austria, Russia, and the Ger- 
man empire. To this treaty Sweden also became a party, 
in the hope of obtaining possession of Prussian Pomerania. 
Leaving to his by no means numerous allies (England, 
Hesse-Cassel, Brunswick, and Gotha) the duty of keeping 
the French at bay, Frederick, after sending a detachment 
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to meet the Russians aiid Swedes, advanced at the head of (233) 
his grand army against his hitter enemies the Austrians, a 
who prosecuted the war with more rancorous pertinacity 
than the other powers, to most of whom, especially the 
Protestant Princes, the aggrandizement of Austria was hy 
no means a desirable event ; nor was a very determined 
opposition to be expected from the King of Sweden, who 
was Frederick's own brother-in-law. His enemies brought 
altogether 431,000 men into the field, the Prussians and 
their allies 200,000. All the troops quartered in Saxony b 
advanced into Bohemia in four divisions, and, uniting 
before Prague, defeated the Austrian generals. Prince 
Charles of Lorraine and Brown, in the famous battle of 
Prague (May 6), where Field-marshal Schwerin lost his 
life after rallyii^ the wavering Prussians for a final charge. 
The greater part of the defeated army took refuge in 
Prague, where they were besieged by the Prussian army ; 
but on the advance of Field-marshal Daun to the relief of 
the city, Frederick attacked him in his strongly-fortified 
position at K oil in (June 18), and was for the first time 
defeated. This check, which compelled him to raise the 
siege and retire into Saxony, encouraged the hitherto in- 
active allies of Austria to attempt a decisive stroke. The c 
French (100,000 men), who had already taken possession * 
of the Prussian territories on the Rhine, now advanced 
as far as the Weser (under the command of Marshal 
d'Estrees), and defeated the allies of Frederick (40,000 
men, under the Duke of Cumberland) at Hastenbeck, in 
the territory of Hameln (July 26); but instead of availing 
themselves fully of the advantage thus gained, they were 
satisfied with levying contributions in Hanover. The 
Russians (104,000 men), under Apraxin, marched into 
Eastern Prussia, and defeated Field-marshal Lehwald 
near Grossjagemdorf (August 30), but were unexpectedly 
recalled. On receiving intelligence that the imperial army d 
(under the Prince of Hildburghausen), and (at the earnest 
solicitation of Austria) a second French army (under 
Soubise, a favourite of Madame de Pompadour) were 
advancing to the relief of Saxony, Frederick, leaving the 
Duke of Bevem with 43,000 men in Lusace, advanced 
with 22,000 men to meet the combined imperial and 
French troops (64,000 strong), and completely routed 
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(233) the ill-asfiorted and badly-officered* masses at Rossb^ch, 

A on the Saale (5th November). For this victory Frederick 
was mainly indebted to a desperate charge made by Seid- 
litz at the head of his cavalry. Having thus secured 
Saxony, the King advanced by forced marches into Silesia, 
in ord^ to effect a junction with the Duke of Bevern, who had 
retreated into that country. To prevent this, Prince Charles 
of Lorraine attacked the Duke near Breslau (22nd Novem* 
ber), and routed his army. The Duke himself was taken 
prisoner, and soon afterwards the fortresses of Sohweidnitz 

B and Breslau surroulered to the conqueror. Frederick, who 
was resdlved to relieve Silesia at all hazards, now collected 
an army of 33,000 men ^, composed of the remnant of Be- 
vem's army, and his own heroes of Rossbach, to whom he 
addressed a spirited harangue. With this force he defeated, 
near Leu then, 5 th December (after an engagement which 
lasted only three hours), the Austrian army, 80,000 strong, 
under Charles of Lorraine and General Daun, and regained 
possession of Silesia. During the winter, several unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made by the Kmg to negotiate a 

c peace. The campaign of 1758 was carried on in the east 
by the King in person, against the Austrians and Russians 
(whose union he effectually prevented), and in the west by 
his allies, under Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, against the 
French. The latter gaieral opened the campaign by 
driving back the French from the Elbe to the Rhine, and 
defeating them near Crefeld (23rd June). 
234 This disaster, as well as all the other failures of the 
French, may be attributed partly to the inca|>acity and 
petty jealousies of their generals ; and partly to the p<dicy 
of Louis XV., who was unwilling either that the power of 
Austria should be increased, or Prussia be too much weak- 

D ened. Meanwhile Schweidnitz, the last Silesian fortress 
in the occupation of the Austriams, had surrendered to Fre- 
derick, who now marched into Moravia, for the purpose of 
withdrawing the Austrians as far as possible from the Rus- 
mma ; but an irruption of the Russians into Pomerania 
compelled bim to return to Silesia. On die 25th August, 
he attacked a superior Russian force (at Zorndorf, near 
Kiistrin), which !had set fixe to the city of Kiistrin, and 

^ Called bj the Ansteians la derision ^ &e Potsdam paradeu" 
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defeated them, after a hard-fought and bloody engage- (234) 
ment, in which his own loss was very considerable. For A 
- this victory also Frederick was mainly indebted to Greneral 
Seidlitz. On his march to relieve his brother Henry, 
who was closely pressed by General Paun, in Saxony, 
Frederick was surrounded, in the middle of the night (in an 
unfavourable positicm near Hochkirch), by a superior 
Austrian force, and compelled to retreat, after sustaining 
a heavy loss.. But this disaster produced no further results, 
fi>r Frederick soon afterwards turned Daun's position ; and, 
after expelling the enemy first from Silesia, and then ftiom 
Saxony, had, before the end of the year, recovered alliiis 
possessions except Prussia, which was still occupied by the 
Russians. 

The year 1759 was the most disastrous in the whole 235 
war for Frederick. His resources were gradually becoming b 
exhausted, for it was impossible that raw recruits, or sol- 
diers collected in haste from diiferent parts of his dominions, 
could supply the places of the veterans who had fallen in 
the war ; and this difficulty was increased by the necessity 
of distributing his forces over a great extent of ground. 
Under these unfavourable circumstances, the King was 
obliged to confine himself to a defensive war. An attempt 
was again made to prevent the union of the Russians and 
Austrians ; but the Russian army under Soltikow, consist- 
ing of 70,000 men, advanced to the Oder, and defeated (at 
Kay, near Ziillichau), General Weddell, who had been no- 
minated dictator, and then ejBTected a junction with the Aus- 
trians under Laudon. On the 12th August, Frederick c 
attacked the Russians at Kunevsdorf, near Frankfort on 
the Oder, and had already gained a considerable advantage, 
which he persisted in following up, notwithstanding the 
weariness and reluctance of his soldiers, when Laudon, who 
had hitherto remained inactive, suddenly diarged the ex- 
hausted Prussians, and changed the. fortune of the day. 
Eighteen thousand Prussians, among whom was Ewald von 
Kleist, the poet of the " Spring," were left dead on the field. 
Had the conqueror listened to the advice of Laudon, and d 
inarched at once to Berlin, the ruin of Prussia would have 
been accomplished ; but it seems probable that he had re- 
ceived secret instructions which prevented his adopting this 
course. The pvoeecutibn of the ?raur . was also retarded by 
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(235) ^Igputes between Soltikow on the one side, and Laudon 

^ and Daun on the other ; and at last the removal of the 
Russians into winter quarters beyond the Vistula and the 
Warth, relieved Frederick from all apprehension of an 
attack on his eastern frontier. In Saxony, however, all 
the fortresses, including Dresden itself, were surrendered to 
General Daun ; and Fink, who had endeavoured to inter- 
cept the passes, and cut off Daun's army from Bohemia, was 
himself blockaded near Maxen, by an overwhelming body 
of Austrians, and compelled to surrender himself a prisoner 

^ with 13,000 men. The allies of Frederick, under the com- 
mand of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, were also unfortu- 
nate at the commencement of the campaign, having been 
defeated by the French at Bergen, near Frankfort on the 
Main. But this disgrace was afterwards (August 1) obli- 
terated by the brilliant victory of Mind en. 
236 The commencement of the year 1760 was also 
disastrous for Frederick. The Russians, it is true, although 
Austria had promised them East Prussia as an indemnifica- 
tion for the expenses of the war, were .inclined to relax in 
their exertions ; but, on the other hand. General Fouque, 
whom the King had stationed at Land shut with 9000 
men, for the defence of Silesia, was attacked at three seve- 
ral points by a French army three times as numerous as 
his own, and, after an obstinate resistance, was taken pri- 

c soner, with half his troops. The King, after an ineffectual 
attempt to redMce Dresden, and the surrender of the fortress 
of Glatz to the Austrians, marched into Silesia, and en- 
camped, with 30,000 men, at Liegnitz, on the Katzbach. 
The advance of the Russian army, and the scarcity of pro- 
visions, having compelled him secretly to shift his quarters, 
he engaged and defeated Laudon's army on the heights of 
Pfafiendorf (15th August), and by the promptitude with 
which he followed up this advantage was enabled again to 
prevent the junction of the Austrians and Russians (who had 
been plundering Dresden for several days), and thus to 

D rescue Silesia. After a victory (for which he was in a 
great measure indebted to General Ziethen) over the 
second Austrian army, commanded by General Daun, at 
T organ, on the 3rd November, Frederick regained posses- 
sion of the whole of Saxony, except Dresden, and com- 
pelled the Russians to retire into winter quarters in Poland, 
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In the west, the war was prosecuted without any important (236) 
results, and merely, as it would seem, for the sake of a 
appearances. 

The hopes of peace, which were entertained at the 237 
commencement of the year 1761, were destroyed by 
the rejection, on the part of Austria, of the proposals of 
Prussia and England, and the conclusion of her long-desired 
alliance with Russia for the re-conquest of Silesia ; but the 
disagreement of their generals (Bulturlin and Laudon), 
having prevented a combined attack on Frederick's strongly- 
intrenched position at Bunzelwitz (near Schweidnitz), the 
two armies soon separated. Scarcely, however, had the b 
King escaped this danger, when the loss of the fortresses of 
Schweidnitz and Kolberg (the former to Laudon, the latter 
*to the Russians), deprived him of the half of Silesia and 
Pomerania. In the west, the French appeared in imposing 
force, but no battle was fought, nor any important under- 
taking attempted. 

The years 1762 and 1763. 238 

Frederick, who had been deserted even by England, 
was unexpectedly extricated from his difficulties by the 
death of the Empress Elizabeth (5th January), and the 
accession of his enthusiastic admirer, Peter II., who not 
only concluded a peace with Prussia, but even com- 
manded the Russian corps, which had hitherto acted with 
the Austrians, to join the Prussian army in Silesia. 
After reigning six months, the Etnperor was assassinated, c 
and his successor, Catherine II., immediately recalled 
the army of Silesia ; but not until Frederick had availed 
himself of its presence at the battle of Burkersdorf, 
near Reichenbach (21st July), where Daun was defeated. 
After the re-taking of Schweidnitz by Frederick, the de- d 
feat of the imperial troops, near Freiberg, by his brother 
Henry (assisted by General Seidlitz), and the surrender of 
Cassel to the Duke of Brunswick, peace was concluded at 
Hubertsburg, a Saxon hunting seat, on the 15th February, 
1763, between Prussia, Austria, and Saxony, each party 
being replaced in the position which it had occupied before 
the war ; and the rank of Prussia being established as one 
of the five great European powers, ^,g, ,^^^ ^^ Google 
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§ 31. The Emperor Joseph IL, 1765—1790. Frederick 
the Great after the seven years* war. 

239 1. The first partition of Poland, 1772. After the 
A death of Augustus III. (1763), the Empress Catherine II., 

supported by Frederick of Prussia, prevailed on the Poles 
to electa as their King, her favourite, Count Stanislaus 
Poniatowski, and to grant to the co-religionists of the two 
monarchs (Protestants and members of the Greek Church) 
equal rights with the members of the Church of Rome. 
The immediate effect of these concessions was a terrible 
civil war between a con federation of malcontents, assem- 
bled at Bar, in Podolia, on the one side, and the new King 

B (who was supported by Russia) on the other. Soon after 
Uie occurrence of these events, a war, broke out between 
the Russians and Turks, in which the former greatly dis- 
tinguished themselves, both by sea and ' land, and obtained 
several important advantages (independence of the Crimea, 
free navigation of the Turkish seas, cession of Asov, &c.). 
This fresh aggrandizement of a power already sufficiently 
formidable, having awakened the jealousy of Austria and 
Prussia, the former sent an army into Poland (which was 
completely governed by Russian influence), for the purpose 
of redeeming the province of Zips, which had been pledged 
by Hungary to Poland in 1402 ; an example which was 
soon followed by Prussia, under pretence of establishing a 

c sanitary cordon against the plague. In order, however, to 
preserve the balance of power, it was at last agreed diat 
Pc^and should be divided between Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

240 In this first partition of Poland (5th August, 1772), 
Austria^ in addition to the province of Zips, received 
Galicia and Lodomiria ; Hussia, the eastern part of Lithu- 
ania (as far as the Diina and the Dniepr), and Prussia reco- 
vered West Prussia (with the exception of Dantzic and 
Thorn), which had been ceded to Poland at the peace of 
Thorn in 1466. The King and diet were, thus compelled 
formally to relinquish their right to a third of the kingdom. 

241 2« Disputed succession in Bavaria, 1778, 1779. 
D After the death (30th December, 1777») of Maximilian 

Joseph, the last Elector of Bavaria, of the younger line of 
the house of Wittelsbach» Charles Theodore^ Elector Pala- 
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tme, as head of the elder line, took possession of the Ba- (241) 
varian dominions, in virtue of his feudal right, and of cer- a 
tain family arrangements. To a portion of diis territory 
Austria had long ago advanced a claim, which the Emperor 
Joseph now persuaded the Elector to recognise ; hut to this 
convention the Duke of Zweibriicken (heir presumptive to 
the Bavarian electorate), acting on the advice of Frederick 
II., refused to become a party. The invasion of Bohemia 
by Prussian troops, and the threats of the Empress of 
Russia to support Frederick, induced the Emperor, at the 
peace of Teschen (in Austrian Silesia), in 1779, to with- 
draw his claims on Bavaria, retaining only the " quarter of 
the Inn,'* t. e. the country between the Inn, the Danube, 
and the Salza, by the annexation of which Austria obtained 
an uninterrupted communication with the Tyrol. 

3. Joseph II. sole Emperor, 1780—1790. The 242 
Empress Maria Theresa, whose character was a happy b 
union of mildness and dignity, had shared her throne, first 
with her husband, and subsequently with her son, Joseph 
II., but the reins of government bad virtually remained 
altogether in her own hands. To this sovereign Austria 
was indebted for the simplification of her legal code, the 
regulation of her financial system, the abolition of torture, 
and a considerable improvement in the social condition of 
the serf. By the courage and perseverance of Maria The- 
resa, she was also enabled to maintain her position among 
the European powers, in spite of the opposition of her 
enemies, who, at the commencement of this reign, were ex- 
ceedingly numerous. It was only after his mother's death c 
that Joseph II., who, like Peter III., was an enthusiastic 
admirer of Frederick of^ Prussia, was enabled to bring for- 
ward his daring projects of reform. His understamiing, 
naturally acute, had been improved by study and extensive 
foreign travel, which had given him an elevated opinion of 
the dignity of human nature ; but the iMueflecting eagerness 
with which he sought to carry out his plans for the improve- 
menjt of his own dominions, in moat instances, insured their 
failure. For example, his attempt to introduce^ without d 
any previous preparation, the same form of constitution and 
administration into every province from Belgium to Tran- 
sylvania, occasioned excessive discontent among the people, 
whose local privileges were thus rudely violated ^^d his 
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(242) toleration of every religious sect, and the admission of the 

A Jews to the enjoyment of political rights, produced disturb- 
ances in various quarters ; whilst the suppression of several 
monasteries, and other sweeping ecclesiastical reforms, in- 
volved him in a quarrel with Pope Pius VI. The personal 
remonstrances of this pontiff, during a visit which he made 
to the Emperor at Vienna, in the hope of persuading him 
to abandon his project, were treated with the most morti- 
fying contempt, although, after his departure, the plan was 
considerably modified. In order to carry into effect his 
favourite scheme of annexing Bavaria to the empire, he 
proposed (by advice of his minister Kaunitz), to the Elector 
Charles Theodore, an exchange of the Austrian Nether- 
lands for that country, promising, at the same time, to 

B confer on the Elector the title of King of Burgundy« This 
proposal, which was readily embraced by Charles Theo- 
dore, was rejected by his heir presumptive, the Duke of 
Zweibriicken, who immediately applied for assistance to 
Frederick II. A confederation was then formed (in 1785), 
under the auspices of the King of Prussia, consisting of the 
three Electors of Saxony, Brandenburg, and Hanover, for 
the conservation of the actual territorial condition of the 

c German empire. This confederation, which was called the 
League of the German princes, was afterwards aug- 
mented by the accession of other princes of the empire. 
243 4. The administration and death of Frederick 
II. The commanding abilities of Frederick were displayed 
no less in the maintenance of peace for twenty- three years, 
than in his previous long and successful wars. Believing, 
as he did, that the most effectual mode of securing to Prus- 
sia the uninterrupted enjoyment of the rank which she had 
so recently assumed among the nations of Europe, was to 
render her formidable to her enemies, his first care was to 

D keep on foot a well- disciplined army. For the support of 
this force a large sum was raised by a stricter exaction of 
the indirect taxes, and by several royal monopolies. At the 
same time he endeavoured, by shortening the proceedings 
in the courts of justice, and by the* compilation of a new 
civil code (which was not ^completed during his lifetime), 
to ensure to his subjects a^eedy and impartial administra- 
tion of the laws. The welfare of his people was also pro- 
moted by the encouragement afforded to^griculture, and 
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the eagerness with which he set on foot plans for the Intro- (243) 
duction and improvement of various manufactures. The a 
unwearied activity of the King, who reserved to himself the 
right of ultimate decision on all questions of state ; the 
mental energy which distinguished him above all the other 
monarchs of that period ; his honest zeal for the welfare of 
his people ; the prudence invariably displayed in the for- 
mation of his plans ; and the firmness with which he ad- 
hered to a resolution once adopted ; these qualities never 
abandoned him during the whole of his long reign of forty- 
six years, although it must be acknowledged that the means 
employed for the attainment of his objects were not in all 
instances the most unexceptionable, nor the results always 
such as he had expected. But his greatest protection was b 
the extraordinary penetration with which he discovered, 
and the tact with which he directed, the political movements 
of other governments. Disdaining the enjoyments of do- 
mestic life, Frederick passed his leisure hours either in the 
society of men of science and distinguished talent, or in the 
cultivation of his poetical and musical taste, and the study 
of philosophy and history. His preference of the French 
language will scarcely surprise us, if we remember the 
wretched state of German literature at that period. 

Frederick died on the 17th August, 1786, leaving to 244 
his nephew, Frederick William II. (1786—1797), ac 
kingdom which he had augmented by the annexation of 
Silesia, the country of East Friesland (after the death 
of the last Count, in 1744), and West Prussia, with 
six million of subjects, an exchequer containing seventy- 
two million of thalers, and an army of 200,000 men. 
Since the annexation of West Prussia he had exchanged 
the title of " King in Prussia," for that of " King of 
Prussia." 

5. The last years of Joseph II. Joseph's ecclesi- 245 
astical and political reforms, which were vehemently opposed d 
by the Belgians, headed by an advocate named Van der, 
Noot, occasioned the separation of the Romanist Nether- 
lands from Austria, in 1790 ; but in the following year (on 
the accession of Leopold II., 1790 — 1792, who restored 
all their privileges), the revolted provinces returned to their 
allegiance. A Turkish war, which had been undertaken 
by Joseph II., in conjunction with Catherine II.> and^carried 
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(245) on with very indifierent success, was terminated by Leopold 
A II., who consented to restore all the territory which his pre- 
decessor had wrested from the Turks. 

§ 32. France. 

246 Louis XIV., whose long wars had saddled the country 
with a debt of 300 million of livres, and compelled him to 
mortgage the revenue for two years, was succeeded by his 
third great-grandson, 

247 Louis XV., 1715 — 1774, who commenced his reign 
B under the guardianship of the talented, but profligate, Duke 

(Philip) of Orleans. By the advice of his tutor and mi- 
nister, the Abbe (aflerwards Cardinal) Dubois, and a Scotch- 
man named Law, an attempt was made to diminish the 
public burdens, by the establishment of a bank of issue, and 
a joint stock Mississippi company (to which the King made a 
grant of Louisiana) ; but the issue of 6000 million of bank 
notes and actions [shares] occasioned, as might have been 
expected, the bankruptcy of the whole concern, notwith- 
standing the ipgenious precautions adopted to avert such a 
calamity. 

For an account of the quadruple alliance with Enfjiland, 
the Emperor t and Holland^ see page 101. 

248 After the deaths of Cardinal Dubois and dv6 Duke of Or- 
c leans, which happened about the same tira0(f f 1723), Louis 

assumed the reins of government, and.married Mary, daugh- 
ter of the dethroned sovereign, St^islausLesczinsky. The 
management of affairs was soon left almost entirely to the 
King's tutor, Cardinal Fletiry (1726 — 1743), whose rigid 
economy and love of peace, in a great measure, relieved Uie 
country from. the embarrassments in which it had been in- 
volved by the long wars of Louis XIV. It was with diffi- 
culty ihat .his sanction could be obtained to the participation 
of ;France in the Polish war (see page 101), and the Austrian 
D war of succession. The first of diese wars ended in the 
acquisition of the duchies of Lorraine and Bar for Lesc- 
zinsky ; the other commenced inauspiciously, in conse- 
quence of the niggardliness of Fleiiry ; but, after his death, 
all losses were repaired by the brilliant victories of Marshal 
Saxe (see page 107)* The weak monarch was now governed 
entirely by his mistresses : first, by the Marquise de Pom- 
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padour, who exercised unlimited control over the ex- (248) 
chequer and the patronage of the crown, whilst she amused a 
the King with every sort of diversion (in the pare aux cerfs), 
and sensual gratification. A complete change was now 
effected in the system of French polities, by the conclusion 
of a treaty with the court of Vienna, through the influence 
of Kaunitz with Madame de Pompadour. Through this 
alliance, France was involved in an expensive, but fruitless, 
war of seven years* duration (see page 108), in addition to 
her maritime war with England, which also lasted seven 
years, and terminated in the loss of almost all the French 
colonies. Effects still more deplorable were produced by b 
the King's utter want of principle, and the general deprava- 
tion of morals, and contempt of religion, introduced by the 
so-called school of philosopliers, headed by Voltaire, J. J. 
Rousseau, d'AUmbert, and Diderot. Their grand object, 
the subversion of religion and monarchy, and the establish- 
ment, in their places, of infidelity and republican equality, 
was steadily advanced by the publication of works, in which 
all that had been hitherto esteemed sacred was held up to 
ridicule, and by the influence which they acquired (gene- 
rally through the most unworthy means), at court, among 
the ministers, aiid in various educational establishments. 
In conjunction with the Jansenists, these philosophers, c 
who were also called encyclopcedists, obtained from the 
King and his parliament an ordonnance for the mp- 
pression of the order of Jesuits in France, their statutes 
being declared to be incompatible with the constitution of 
the kingdom (1764). Corsica ceded to France by Genoa 
(1768), see § 36. 4. Towards the close of his life, Louis 
was entirely under the control of a, low-bom mistress, 
whom he created Comtesse du Barry. The expenditure of 
this profligate woman on herself and her favourites (amount- 
ing in five years to 180 million of francs), had brought the 
nation to the verge of bankruptcy, not\^ithstanding the im- 
position of heavy taxes, when the wretched King died, to 
the great delight of his oppressed subjects, who greeted his 
grandson and successor, 

Louis XVI., 1774— 1792, with the surname of Le Desire. 249 
The good humour and straightforward honesty of this mo- n 
narch were but an indifferent substitute for the ability and 
firmness required at such a crisis. The constant changes of 
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(249) administration (Tergot, Necker, Calonne, Brienne, Necker) ; 
A the lavish expenditure of the Queen Marie Antoinette ; 
and the assistance rendered to the revolted British colo- 
nies in North America, in the hope of recovering at 
least a portion of the territory lost by France during the 
seven years' war, had occasioned an irremediable deficit 
(140 millions of livres annually), in the public accounts. To 
the discontent produced by these causes, the writings of the 
infidel philosophers, and the revolutionary notions imported 
from America by the soldiers who had served in that quarter 
of the globe, may be attributed the outbreak of the French 
Revolution. 

§ 33. Great Britain, 

250 William III. was succeeded by his sister-in-law. Queen 
B Anne (1702 — 1714), whose policy was dictated, during the 

greater part of her reign, by the Whig party, especially by 
the Duke of Marlborough and his Duchess. Through the 
influence of these ministers, a union was accomplished be- 
tween England and Scotland, which thenceforth had one 
parliament ; an equal system of taxation ; and similar laws, 
in so far as this could be effected without trenching on pri- 
vate rights, or altering her ecclesiastical constitution. For 
the participation of England in the Spanish war of succession, 
by which her colonial possessions, trade, and influence, were 
c expended, see § 25. The attempts of Anne, in conjunction 
with the Tories (after the disgrace of Marlborough), to ob- 
tain the settlement of the crown on her step-brother, t^e 
Pretender, James (III.)» were frustrated by the Whigs, who 
insisted on maintaining the Protestant succession, and, after 
the death of the Queen, raised to the throne 

251 The House of Hanover (1714), 

commencing with George I. (1714 — 1727), Elector of 
Hanover, and grandson of James I., on the mother's side. 
Under the guidance of his minister, Walpole, this sovereign 
frustrated the repeated attempts made during his reign to 
bring back the Pretender ; took part in the northern war ; 
D and joined the quadruple alliance. His son, George II. 
(1727 — 1760), retained the services of his father's minister, 
Walpole. His participation in the Austrian war of succes- 
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sion (see page 106), having occasioned a misunderstanding (251) 
between the crown and the parliament, France availed her- a 
self of this opportunity for a last attempt to restore the 
exiled Stuarts; but the complete overthrow (1746), of the 
Pretender (son of James III.), on the moor of Culloden, 
near Inverness, in Scotland (the last battle fought on British 
ground), destroyed for ever the hopes of the Jacobites. As 
an ally of Frederick II., George 11. sent an army into Ger- 
many, for the protection of his hereditary dominions of 
Hanover against the Fri^nch; whilst, at the same time, 
England carried on the seven years' war against France, 
1756 — 1763. This war, which had broken out, in the first b 
instance,, in North America, in consequence of a dispute 
between the two nations respecting the boundsfry line of 
their respective colonies, soon extended to the other three 
quarters of the globe. The first enterprises of the English 
were unsuccessful ; but the superiority of their arms was 
restored by Pitt (the elder), whose wise policy in the re- 
organization of the army and fleet, the selection of compe- 
tent commanders, and the preparation of a well-considered 
plan of operations, produced the most brilliant results (de- 
feat of the French at Quebec, by General Wolf, &c.). A c 
treaty was concluded between the Bourbon courts of Spain, 
Naples, and Parma, by which they pledged themselves to 
make common cause with France ; and, in consequence of 
the refusal of 

George III. (1760 — 1820), to sanction Pitt's plans for 252 
an attack on Spain whilst that power was unprepared for the 
war, the prime minister re'signed his office. Notwithstand- 
ing this untoward circumstance, however, success still at- 
tended the British arms ; and, inthe peace of Paris, iii 1763, 
Spain surrendered Florida to England, and France the whole 
of Canada, her settlements on the river Senegal, and several 
of her colonies in the West Indies. By this accession of d 
territory, and the acquisition, about the same time, of seve- 
ral important provinces in the East Indies, England was 
placed in the elevated position which she still occupies. 

The North American War, 1775—1783. 

No sooner was the protection which the mother country 253 
had hitherto afforded to her North American colonies, against 
their terrible neighbours, the Canadian Indians, rendered 
unnecessary, by the annexation of Canada to the British 
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(258) crown, than they began to devise plans for the assertion of 

A their independence. A pretext for revolt was soon afforded 
by an attempt, on the part of the English government^ to 
extend the stamp-act to the North American colonies, for 
the purpose of obtaining from th^oi some aid towards the 
reduction of tlie national debt, a considerable portion of 
which had been incurred for their protection. On the failure 
of this plan, a duty was imposed on tea (and, in the first 
instance, on glass, paper, and colours). This was strenu* 
ously resisted by the colonists, who scuttled and sank three 

B ships laden with tea in the harbour of Boston. The strin- 
gent measures adopted by England, in consequence of 
this act (blockade of Boston, annihilation of the ancient con- 
stitution of Massachusetts, &c.), provoked the colonists 
to assemble a congress at Philadelphia (1774), which 
passed a resolution that all commercial intercourse wilh the 
mother country should be broken off. The British govern- 
ment now determined to employ force, and hostilities having 
commenced with the (so-called) battle of Lexington, the- 
thirteen united states (New Hampshire, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, Pensylvania, Virginia, 
Nordi and South Carolina, New York, New Jersey, Dela- 
ware, Georgia, and Maryland) declared themselves 

c independent of England, 177(>« The defective disd- 
pline of the American army was, in a great measure, coun- 
terbalanced by the extraordinary military talents of George 
Washington, an officer who had already distinguished him- 
self in the French war. A defensive and commercial league 
was sooii concluded (by the exertions of Benjamin Franks 
lin) between France and America (1778), to which Spain 
and Holland afterwards became parties ; whilst, at the same 
time, the northern powers were persuaded by Russia to 
unite for the maintenance of an "armed neutrality" (in which 
they were supported by Joseph II., Portugal, and Sicily), 
for the protection, of the commerce of neutral powers against 
the belligerents. 
254 In consequence of these movements, the war was carried 

D into the East and West Indies; and the Americans, em- 
boldened by the support afforded by their allies, refused to 
listen to the proposals of the English government for the re- 
establishment of peace, although the terms offered were 
exceedingly favourable to the colonists. Af);er twenty-<me. 
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for the most part indecisive, engagements, the Englisfh re- (254) 
niained masters of the sea, the Spanish navy having been a 
nearly annihilated in abatt^ off Cape St» Vincent ; and the 
French, after several suocessful encounters, sustaining a total 
defeat off the island of Guadalonpe ( 1 782). The attempts of 
the Spaniards and French to re-take Gibraltar, by means of 
floating batteries, were frustrated by the brave defence of 
General Elliot, who fired red-hot balls on the enemy's 
vesBels. Only Minorca and West Florida were taken by 
the English. By land, Washington, in conjunction with b 
General Lafayette, decided the event of the war, by sur- 
rounding and taking prisoners a iyody of English troops, 
under Lord Comwallis (1781); and at the peace of Ver- 
sailles (1783), England was compelled not <only to recog- 
nise the independence of the thhrteen vnked states, but to 
restore Florida and Minorca to Spain, and Tc^ago to France. 
On the other hand, the Dutch, whdatlast<feiindl»hem8elve6 
fighting single-handed against llie English, were compelled 
to purchase peace by the sacrifice of a povtion of their East 
Indian possessions. The new state Teceived (in 1787) a c 
constitution, by which the executive power was vested in « 
PxesideBt, who held his office for four years. The first 
President elected was General Washington (1787 — 17^7). 
The government was also shaared by a senate, and the legis- 
lative authority was intrusted to a congress^ divided into two 
chambers, and composed cf r^reseutatives from eaeh of 
the states. 

War in the East Indies (1767—1784). 

Since the dismemberment of the empire of the Great (255) 
Mogul, through the defection of the Nabobs (1739), several © 
attempts had been made by European nations (the French 
in the first instance, and then the English) to turn the dis- 
putes of those petty sovereigns to their own advantage. 
By the victories and conquests of Lord CHve, England had 
not (Mily been i^aced in an advantageous position, as re- 
garded her rival, but had obtained possession of Bengal 
from the (titular) Great Mogul. In order to check the 
progress of the British arms, .a imion was formed (not with- 
out suif>icton of French influence) between Hyder Ali, 
Sultan of Mysore, the MBrafttss, and the Nizun of Gol- 
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(255) conda, whilst, at precisely the same moment, the French 
A concluded an alliance with the revolted British colonies in 
North America. In this critical state of affairs the supre- 
macy of the East India Company was maintained, through 
the prudent as well as energetic policy of the governor- 
general, Warren Hastings. The conclusion of a separate 
peace with the Marattas and the re-establishment of friendly 
relations with France having deprived Tippoo Sahib, son 
and successor of Hyder Ali (f 1782), of all his allies, that 
sovereign was compelled to purchase peace (1784) by the 
sacrifice of his former conquests. 

256 The attention of the British government having been 
B directed to the rapidly increasing power of the East India 

Company, a bill (called the East India Bill) was brought in 
by the younger Pitt (minister, 1783 — 1801), which provided 
that thenceforward all the military, financial, and political 
business of India should be transacted by a commission 
nominated by the Crown, the Company still retaining its 
direction of commercial afiairs. An addition was made to 
the colonial possessions of England by the discoveries of 
Captain James Cook (1768 — 1780), who thrice circum- 
c navigated the globe. In his first voyage, he visited the 
dangerous eastern coast of New Holland ; in the second, 
he discovered several islands in the South Sea, but was 
disappointed in his expectation of finding a southern conti- 
nent, although he penetrated to the 71st degree of south lati- 
tude ; and in the third, he surveyed Behring*s Straits, and 
was slain by the natives of Owyhee, one of the Sandwich 
Islands. 

§ 34. Spain under the Bourbons, from 1701. 

257 At the peace of Utrecht, Spain had been compelled to 
D cede Naples, Sardinia, Milan, and the Netherlands to 

Austria, and Sicily to Savoy. The attempts of Cardinal 
Alberoni to regain these possessions were frustrated by the 
quadruple alliance (see p. 101); but at the close of the 
Polish war of succession the two Sicilies reverted to the 
Infant Don Carlos, and afler the Austrian war of succession 
Parma was settled on the Infant Don Philip. Under 
Philip V. (1701 — 1746) the nation (with the exception of 
Navarre and Biscay) lost all its constitutional privileges. 
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Charles III. (1759—1788), who had been involved in the (257) 
seven years* war between France and England, by the a 
Bourbon family compact, and been unsuccessful against 
Portugal by land, and England by sea, was compelled, at 
the peace of Paris, to cede Florida to England ; but at the 
peace of Versailles he recovered both that province and 
Minorca. Two attacks on Algiers, and an attempt to re- 
conquer Gibraltar, produced only disappointment and dis- 
grace. In the year 1767 an ordonnance . was issued for 
the expulsion of the Jesuits from the Spanish dominions, an 
insurrection of the common people at Madrid having been 
attributed to their machinations. 

§ 35. Portugal under the Home of Braganza^ from 1640. 

Under the first kings of the House of Braganza, Portugal 258 
had not only maintained her independence against Spain, b 
but had recovered (at first by successful wars, and subse- 
quently by conventions) the colonies of which she had been 
deprived by the Dutch (e. g. Brazil). But the country, 
fettered by a commercial league with England, and bank- 
rupted by the extravagance of the court of John V., not- 
withstanding its rich gold and diamond mines in Brazil, was 
on the verge of utter ruin, when a complete revolution in 
the commercial system was effected by the energetic mea- 
sures of Carvalho, Marquis of Pombal, minister of 
Joseph I. (1750—1777.) 

In the prosecution of his plan for rendering Portugal in- 259 
dependent of other countries for her supplies of food, c 
Pombal destroyed several vineyards in order to promote 
the cultivation of wheat on a more extensive scale ; whilst, 
at the same time, protection was afforded to native industry 
by the imposition of prohibitory duties on foreign produce. 
The western quarter of Lisbon, which had been destroyed 
by a terrible earthquake on the 1st of November, 1755, 
when 30,000 persons perished, was rebuilt with greater 
magnificence and regularity. To meet this and other ex- d 
penses, considerable sums were raised by the confiscation 
of estates in America, which had been granted to the no- 
bility at an earlier period. An attempt on the king's life 
afforded the minister an excuse for ridding himself of his 
most active opponents, the Jesuits, who were condemned as 
o 3 
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(259) instigators of this treasonable plot, and banished the country 
A by a royal ordonnance in 1759. On the accession of - 
Maria I. (daughter of Joseph I.), Fowrbal was removed 
from his office, brought to trial, and condemned to suSer 
death as a traitor, but was subsequently pardoned. Almost 
all the ordonnsudces issued during his administraticm were 
repealed, with the exception of the decree for the banish- 
ment of the Jesuits, wbich remained in force, notwithstanding 
repeated attempts on the part of the order to obtain its 
reversal. 

§ 36. Italy. 

260 1 . Possessions of the House of Hahshurg, — Naples, Sicily, 
B Sardinia, and Milan continued to be dependencies of 

Spain as long as the throne of that country was occupied 
by the family of Habsburg ; but on the accession of the 
Bourbons, they were ceded, together with Mantua, to 
Austria (at the peace of Utrecht). Sicily, in the first in- 
stance, was given to Savoy, and soon afterwards exchanged 
for Sardinia (1720). 

261 At the termination of the war of the PoUsh succession 

c 2. The kingdom of the two Sicilies regained its inde- 
pendence under a collateral branch of the Spanish Bourbon 
family (1738). An earthquake in Calabria and Sicily, 
Feb. 5th, 1783. 

262 3. The Duchies. — a. Savoy, which had fallen into the 
hands of the French in Louis Fourteenth's third war of 
spoliation, and again in the war of the Spanish succession, 
obtained the kingdom of Sicily at the peace of Utrecht; but 
was soon afterwards (1720) compelled to exchange it for 
Sardinia. The territories of the duchy were afterwards 
augmented by the addition of Montferrat and the annexa- 
tion, at three several periods (in the Spanish, Polish, and 
Austrian wars of succession), of portions of the duchy of 
Milan, b. Mantua, after the extinction of the house of 
Nevers ( 1 707), became a province of Austria, c. M o d e n a 

D remained subject to the house of ^Este. d. Parma and 
Piacenza, after the extinction of the house of Famese, 
were settled on the Spanish Infant Don Carlos ; and afler 
his accession to the throne of the two Sicilies, were annexed 
to Austria, which restored the two duchies to a Spanish 
Infant (Don Philip) at the peace of Aix-la-rChapelle. 
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4. The Republics. — a. Venice was deprived of Caadia (263) 
by the Turks ; but at the peace of Carlowitz she obtained a 
from them a great part of Dalmatia and the peninsula of the 
Morea, which last was soon aflterwards again wrested from 

her (compare page 100). b. Genoa, with the assistance 
<^ the French, suppressed an insurrection of the ill-treated 
Corsicans, headed bj Baron Theodore von Neuhof, a West* 
phalian, who had been nominated King of Corsica. Neuhof 
fled to London, where he died in extreme poverty in 1756. 
A fresh insurrection, of a still more formidable character, 
having broken out, under the brave Paoli, the Genoese 
senate sold the island of Corsica to the French in 1768. 
This transfer was vehemently opposed by the Corsieans ; b 
but in the fc^lowing year they were compiled to submit, 
and Paoli, like his predecessor, sought an asylum in Eng^ 
land, which, at a Is^ev period, aided him in an attempt to 
deliver bis country from the French yoke^ 

5. The grand duchy of Tuseawff after the extinction of 264 
the Medici itoily (1737) descended to Duke Francis of c 
Lorraine, and on his elevation to the imperial throne, be-> 
came a possession of the house of Austria. When Joseph 

IL was elected Boman king, the grand duchy was settled 
on his brother Leopold and bis descendants as the patrimony 
of the second sons of that house. 

6. T?ie states of the Church recovered Benevento and 265 
Corvo from Naples. 

§ 3T. Denmark. 

D^imark,^ with Norway and Iceland, to which, after the 266 
northern war, Schleswig was annexed by treaty, and Green- d 
land by colonization, enjoyed, after the termination of this 
war, uninterrupted peace during a period of eighty years 
(under Frederick IV., Christian IV., Frederick V., and 
Christian VII.) ; and, under the admirable administration of 
Count Bernstor^ the Elder, became a flourishing kingdom. 
But in the re^ of the feeble-minded Christian VII. this 
able minister was supplanted by the royal physician, 
Struensee, a favourite of the Queen, who was elevated 
to the rank of count and privy counsellor, and exercised 
almost arbitrary authority, although profoundly ignorant 
of the Danish laws, constitution, and language. His ill- 
o 4 
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(266) considered and violent innovations occasioned universal 
A discontent, and at the expiration of two years the minister 
(with his friend Brandt) ended his life on the scaffold (1772). 
The disputes between Denmark and the ducal line of 
Gottorp were terminated by the cession of Oldenburg, 
which was erected into a duchy and settled on the junior 
line of Gottorp, the elder having been raised to the Russian 
throne. At the same time Holstein was annexed to 
Denmark. 

§ 38. Sweden from the termination of the Northern War, 

267 Sweden had not only lost her fairest provinces in the 
B northern war, but had sunk lower and lower during the 
disputes of the aristocrats, who had governed the kingdom 
since the accession of Ulrica Eleanora, and were divided 
into the factions of the " caps '* and ** hats ; " the former 
being in the interest of Russia, the latter of France. A pre- 
cipitate attempt on the part of the " hats " (at the instiga- 
tion of France) to recover the provinces wrested from 
Sweden by the Russians, occasioned the loss (in the dis- 

o 

creditable peace of Abo ^ 1743) of a portion of Finland (as 
far as the river Kymene), and the elevation to the Swedish 
throne of a collateral branch of the house of Holstein 

c Gottorp (1751 — 1818). Under the first king of this house 
(Adolphus Frederick, formerly Bishop of Liibeck) the dis- 
putes of the nobles continued, and the power of the crown 
was still further restricted by certain additions to the con- 
stitution of 1720. The exchequer was also drained by the 
expenditure incurred in consequence of the participation of 
Sweden in the seven years* war. But this aristocratic 
tyranny was successfully resisted by his brave and ambitious 
son, Gustavus III, (1771 — 1792), who effected a complete 

^ but bloodless revolution by the aid of the military. The 
executive authority was now vested in the king, but with- 
out the power of levying taxes or engaging in aggressive 
wars without the consent of the estates of his realm, who 
possessed also the legislative authority. His voluntary re- 
nunciation of absolute power, the affability of his manners, 
the improved administration of justice, the general revival 

[* Pronounced **Aubo/*] ^ ^ 
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of national prosperity, and the encouragement given to (267) 
trade and manufactures, as well as to the arts and sciences a 
(establishment of an academy of science), rendered this 
sovereign exceedingly popular. The nobles alone per- 
sisted in their opposition, which had already assumed a 
distinct and dangerous character, when the king renewed 
(1739) the alliance with the Porte, and, in defiance of the 
constitution, took part with the Turks in the war against 
the Russians (see page 102) without consulting the estates 
of his kingdom. Probably his motive for this irregular 
proceeding was a desire to re-conquer the eastern coast of 
the Baltic, and to gain for Sweden a military reputation 
which might increase her political influence among the 
powers of Europe. 

On the refusal of the generals of his army to obey this 268 
unconstitutional order, Gustavus, notwithstanding the vehe- b 
ment opposition of the nobles,, persuaded a Diet to pass an 
act, empowering the king to engage in an offensive war 
without the consent of the estates. Meanwhile Russia had 
gained time for preparation : and the war, both by land and 
sea, terminated inglonously for Sweden, whose public bur- 
dens were greatly increased by the expense of carrying it 
on. The king now lost the affection and confidence of his c 
people, and before he could execute his plan for the re- 
establishment of Louis XVI. in the rights of which he had 
been deprived by the revolutionists, fell by the hand of 
an assassin, named Ankerstrom, who had formerly been 
arrested on an unjust charge, and now avenged himself 
by shooting the king at a masqued ball in the opera- 
house at Stockholm. 

§ 39. Russia. 

During the northern war Peter the Great had made 269 
considerable progress in the civilization of his subjects, and d 
had built the city of St. Petersburg, which was peopled by 
a forced immigration, and elevated to the rank of the second 
capital of the Russian empire (1703). He had also tra- 
velled a second time through most of the countries of 
Europe. But on this, as on a former occasion, the enemies 
of reform availed themselves of his absence for a demonstra- 
tion in favour of the ancient Russian institutions. Atlhehead 
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(269) of this party was his own son Alexei, who was condemned 
A to death by a court assembled soon after his father's return, 
and executed within a few hours. After the war, Peter 
assumed the title of Emperor of aU the Riusiaa, and by a 
law passed in 1722 secured to the reigning sovereign the 
right of nominating his successor without any regard to the 
claims of blood. He died, the victim q£ his excesses, in 
the year 1725. The short reigns of his wife^ Catherine I., 
who was governed by herfavoitrite, Menzikoff ( 1 725 — 1 727)» 
and of his grandson,. Peter IL (1727 — 1730), were followed 
by the aeoesskm of a daughter of Ivan, elder brother of 
B Peter the Great. Anne (Ivanovna [daughter of Ivan] 
1730 — 1740), under the gixidance of her ministers, Miin- 
nich and Ostermann, and her favourite Biron, laid the 
foundation of the influence of Russia in Poland by her suc- 
cessful opposition to the restoration of Stanislaus Lescsinsky 
(see page 102). Then she joined Austria in a war against 
the Turks (see page 102) ; but, notwithstanding the supe- 
riority of the Russian arms under Field-marshal Miinnich 
(the '* Eugene of the North"), noting was gained (in con- 
sequence of the hasty conclusion of a separate peace by 
Austria) beyond the recognition by the Porte of the £m- 
c press's title. The nephew and successor of Anne (Ivan III.) 
was set aside, aller reigning one year, in favour of the 
youngest daughter of Petec the Great. 
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271 Elizabeth (1741 — 1762) who banished Miinnich and 
A others to Siberia, and placed herself under the guidance of 

the Vice-Chancellor Bestuchef, until the year 1758, when 

o 

he was also sent into exile. At the peace of Abo, which 
terminated the war with Sweden, Elizabeth added the 
eastern portion of Finland to her territories, and exhibited 
Russia for the first time in the character of an influential 
European power, by sending an army to the Rhine to 
assist her ally the Empress Maria Theresa, a measure 
which hastened the conclusion of peace at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The bonds of this union with Austria were strengthened 
during the seven years* war, by her personal dislike of 
Frederick the Great. Elizabeth nominated as her suc- 
cessor her sister's son Peter, duke of Holstein-Gottorp. 

House of Holstein-Gottorp, 1762. 

272 Peter III. (1762) a personal friend of Frederick the 
3 Great, concluded an alliance with Prussia, and commenced 

his reign with several important reforms (the abolition of 
torture, organization of the army after the Prussian model, 
&c.); but six months had scarcely expired, when he fell a 
victim to a conspiracy, headed by his own wife, whom he 
had threatened with imprisonment in a convent. He was 
succeeded by his widow, 

273 Catherine II. (17^2 — 1796), who followed in the foot- 
c steps of Peter the Great, endeavouring by a display of 

external magnificence to obtain for her empire (the most 
extensive in the world) an influential position among the 
kingdoms of Europe. Poland^ which was distracted by 
the struggles of opposing factions, was treated as a Russian 
province by Catherine, who placed her favourite Stanislaus 
Poniatowski on the throne, prevented any improvement in 
the constitution, and, under pretence of protecting the rights 
of the dissidents, excited a cruel civil war between the 
confederation of Bar and the king, who was supported by 
D the Russians. Of all the European powers, the Porte 
alone acknowledged its apprehensions of danger from the 
encroachments of Russia, and met the refusal of Catherine 
to withdraw her troops from Poland, with a prompt de- 
claration of war. 

274 In this first Russian- Turkish war (1763—17,74) the 
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Russians were for the most part superior to the more (274) 
numerous but badly officered and imperfectly disciplined a 
troops of the Sultan; and the whole Turkish fleet was 
defeated off Scio, and burnt by a Russian squadron, which 
had been dispatched to the Archipelago. In consequence 
of these disasters, the Porte was compelled to seek the 
intervention of Austria and Prussia, and through th^ir 
mediation an armistice was concluded between the Turks 
and Russians; but no sooner were the two mediating 
powers pacified by the first partition of Poland (1772), 
than the war broke out afresh. At first the Russians were b 
unsuccessful against the Turks, whilst at the sanle time 
their own country was distracted by a civil war (which 
lasted two years), occasioned by the rebellion of a Cossack 
named Pugatschew, who gave himself out as Peter III. ; 
but the blockade of the Grand Vizier in Schumla, enabled 
them at length to negotiate a peace, which was concluded 
at Kutschukkainardge, in 1774, on conditions exceedingly 
favourable to Russia, the Turks conceding to that power 
the free navigation of their waters, and the independence 
of the Tartars in the Crimea. In Poland also, after the 
first partition of that kingdom, Catherine exerted herself 
for the conservation of their ancient usages (an elective 
monarchy, liberum veto, serfdom, &c.). Among the c 
avowed favourites of Catherine, was a man of coarse man- 
ners and debauched character, named Potemkin, who had 
been promoted from the rank of serjeant-major in the 
imperial guard to that of minister of war, and been created 
a prince of the German empire by Joseph II. For sixteen 
years (until his death in 1791) this unworthy favourite 
continued to exercise the most despotic authority, treating 
the nobles, and even his imperial mistress herself, with 
insolence, squandering the public treasure, and putting 
his fellow-subjects to death without the slightest com- 
punction. 

Two magnificent projects occupied the attention of Ca- 275 
therine after the first Turkish war, 1. The establishment o 
of an uninterrupted intercourse between different nations, 
even in time of war. With this view she instituted a sys- 
tem o£ armed neutrality^ to which the two nortliern powers, 
as well as the Emperor, Prussia, and Portugal, became 
parties. 2. T?ie expulsion of the Turks from Europe^ and 
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(275) the estahUskment of a new Greek or eastern empire. The 
A first step taken by Potemkin towards the accomplishnient 
of this plan (devised by Miinnicb during hfs twenty years' 
banishment in Siberia), was the incorporation into the 
Russian empire of the Crimea, which had been independent 
since the last peace. During a progress of the Empress 
through southern Russia, Potemkin persuaded her that this 
eoontry, which he had ruined and well-nigh depopulated, 
was in a flourishing condition ; a deception which obtained 
for its author the nickname of ** the Taurian'^ (from the 
ancient name of the Crimea — Taurica Chersonesus). It 
was during this progress that Catherine and the Emperor 
Joseph II. met at Cherson, a circumstance which excited 
the suspicion of the Sultan, who imagined that a partition 
of the Turkish empire had been arranged between the two 
monarchs. Relying on the support of England, Prussia, 
and Sweden, the Porte immediately declared war against 
Russia. 

276 In this second Russian- Turkish war (1787 — 1792) the 
B Turks, who had at first obtained some advanti^e, were de>- 

feated in two great battles by Potemkin and his lieutenant 
Suwarrow, supported by an Austrian force under the com- 
mand of the Emperor himself; but after the death of 
Joseph II. a peace was concluded between Austria and the 
Porte (with which Prussia had already formed an alliance), 
and Gustavus III. oi Sweden invaded Russian Finland, 
c The war was continued by Catherine, notwithstanding the 
tiireats of England and Prussia, but after the death of 
Potemkin, she was compelled by the exhausted state of her 
exchequer to conclude a peace (at Jassy) with the Porte, 
and content herself with tiie territory between the Bug and 
Dniester. For an account of the defensive war against 
Sweden^ see page 129. 

277 The measures of domestic improvement commenced by 
D Peter I. were carried out by Catherine with the same spirit 

which she had displayed in her intercourse with foreign 
powers. She divided the empire into smaller and more 
manageable governments; limited the authority of the 
governors (by intrusting the administration of the laws and 
the collection of the revenue to commissioners expressly 
appointed for that purpose, and commanding that no 
Russian subject should be tried except by his peers) ; and 
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improved the condition of the serf. The number of the (277) 
middle classes was increased by the settlement of foreigners a 
(principally Germans), in cities built expressly for that pur- 
pose ; agriculture and manufacturing industry were encou- 
raged, the trade of the south of Europe thrown open by 
the first peace with Turkey, arrangements made for the 
education of all ranks, an academy of sciences founded, the 
navy placed on a respectable footing, and toleration granted 
to all religious sects. 

§ 41, The Osmanic Empire, 

The inferiority of the Turks to their neighbours in the 278 
arts c^ war as well aa of peace, the weakness of their b 
Sultans, who passed their lives in the Seraglio, leaving the 
administration of public affairs to unprincipled viziers and 
favourites, and the wars with Russia and other powers, in 
which they were almost invariably unsuccessful, notwith- 
ftanding their numbers and personal bravery — all these 
causes must necessarily have sapped the foundations of the 
Osmanic empire, had it not been sustained by the jealousy 
with which the European powers regarded one another. 



Third Period* 



From the outbreak of the French Revolution to the present time. 
1789—1848. 

5 42. Causes and immediate occasion of the Revolution. 

1. Chief causes. 1. The enormou* public debt, con- 279 
tracted in the reign of Louis XIV.» augmented to a foarful c 
extent by the wars of Louis XV. and the profligacy of his 
mistresses, and still further increased under Louis XVI. 

by the extravi^ance of Maria Antoinette, and the expenses 
incurred in the American war. 

2. The unequal distribution of the public burdens, which 280 
were home almost exclusively by the citizens and peasants ; d 
the clergy and nobility, notwithstanding their possession of 
the highest and most lucrative oflSces, immense wealth and 
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(280) important privileges, scarcely contributing any thing to the 
A public purse. 

281 3. The persevering endeavours of the so-called philoso- 
phers, or Encyclopaedists, to overthrow both Church and 
State. (Comp. page 119.) 

282 ' 4. The tyrannical and capricious government of the kings 
and their ministers since the time of Louis XIV., especially 
as regarded the lettres-de-cachet, (or warrants for the 
secret arrest of persons obnoxious to the court,) with which 
the offices even of the inferior functionaries of the state 
were abundantly supplied. 

283 II. The immediate occasion of the revolutionary out- 
B break was the impossibility of avoiding a national hank- 

ruptcy, the national debt having been greatly augmented 
by the expenses of the American war; during the pro- 
gress of which the French soldiers had acquired the wildest 
notions of liberty and equality. To meet these difficulties, 
Turgot, Louis Sixteenth's first minister of finance, pro- 
posed the establishment of free trade in the interior, the 
removal of all feudal burdens, a more equal and just 
system of taxation, and greater economy in the expenditure 
of the court ; but the opposition of the privil^ed classes 

c compelled him to resign. The same fate awaited his 
successor Necker, who added the enormous sum of 530 
millions to the national debt. In the year 1787* Ca- 
lonne, finding that the annual deficit now amounted to 
140 millions, and that no help could' be obtained except 
from the privileged classes, called together the Notables, 
an assembly composed almost entirely of nobles and the supe- 
rior clergy, and laid before them a plan for a more general 
system of taxation, in which the privileged classes were 

D included. Through the influence of the Queen, this minis- 
tei: also was removed from office, and succeeded by the 
Comte de Brienne, Archbishop of Thoulouse, who dis- 
missed the intractable Notables, and summoned a parlia- 
ment, which also refused to sanction the imposition of fresh 
taxes, the right of taxation being vested, as they pretended, 
exclusively in the states general. A proposal for a new 
loan having been equally unsuccessful, and the embarrass- 
ments of die government becoming daily more alarming, 
Brienne was dismissed, and Necker persuaded a second 
time to accept the office of minister of finance. As a last 
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expedient, the states general, which had not met since (283) 
the year 1614, were summoned to assemble at Ver- a 
saMles. But at their very first meeting a dispute arose 
respecting the manner of taking the votes : the third estate, 
which was more numerous than the other two together S 
contending that the voting ought to be by numbers, not 
by estates. After several fruitless negotiations, the third 
estate (by the advice of the Abbe Sieyes) declared itself 
a National Assembly (June 17), a proceeding which 
may be considered the commenoement of the Revolution. 
It was to no purpose that the King, acting by the advice of b 
the other two estates, called on this assembly to dissolve 
itself. The president, Bailly, finding their usual place of 
meeting beset by soldiers, adjourned the .assembly to a 
tennis-court, and persuaded the deputies to take an oath, 
that they would not separate until they had given to 
France a permanent constitution. 

§ 43, The constituent National Assemhlp, 
From June 17, 17«9, to Sept. 21, 1791. 

A. At Versailles. Notwithstanding the promises 284 
made by the King in a ''royal session" (June 23), thee 
separation of the estates was still opposed by the tiers etat, 
who were soon joined by a majority of the clergy. On 
learning this, the King issued a proclamation calling on 
the two first chambers to unite widi the third, a command 
which they obeyed with evident reluctance. The attention 
of this assembly was directed rather to the formation of a 
constitution than to a settlement of the financial question. 
The assembh'ng of a large body of troops (30,000 men) 
between Paris and Versailles, and the dismissal of Necker, 
occasioned a rising of the Parisian populace (Idth and 14th 
July) who were excited by the most inflammatory speeches 
delivered by Camille-Desmoulins, Marat, and others; a 
movement which was speedily followed by the establish- 
ment of a National Guard in Paris, and the storming of the 
Bastille, The troops were then disbanded, Necker re- d 
called, Lafayette nominated commandant of the National 

* There were 308 deputies of the clergy, 286 of the nobles, and 
621 persons of the third estate. The twenty- two representatives of 
the nobiUty of Brittany did not appew. ^^^^^^^ ^^ Google 
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(284) Guard, and the fickle populace appeased by the appear- 
A ance of Louis XVI. with the tri-coloured national cockade, 
at the Hotel de Ville. In the first panic produced by this 
"insurrection," many of the higher nobility emigrated. 
The King's seeond brother, the Comte d'Artois (Charles X.), 
and many others, fled to Cologne, Sardinia, &c., and assem- 
bled a force on the frontiers for the invasion of France and 
restoration of the ancient order of things. The national 
assembly commenced thetr proceedings by the abolition of 
the feudal system (4th and &th August), and all other 
privileges of the nobles and elergy, without granting them 
any indemnification. Then followed a declaration of 
the rights ofman, as preliminary to the formation of a 
B constitution. They next voted themselves a permaneni 
body, the assembly, consisting of only one chamber, to be 
renewed every two years, and a veto to be allowed to the 
King, the effect of which would be the postpooemeiil of 
any decision for four years (two sessions). To all these 
resolutions they demanded the assent a£ the King. 

285 Reports of a re-actionary movenvent on the part of the 
c court, combined with the refusal of Louis XVL to ratify, 

without modification, several articles of the constitution, 
occasioned fresh discoi^tents^ which were aggravated by 
the scarcity of food, and burst forth on Oct. 5, when a 
tumultuous mob of 8000 fishwomen proceeded to Ver- 
sailles, and attacked the palace (Oct. 6), although the 
King had supplied the capital with provisions, and signified 
his readiness to accept the disputed articles. By the ex- 
ertions of Lafayette, the King and Marie Antoinette (whose 
danger was the most imminent) were rescued from the 
fury of the rabble ; but the royal family were compelled 
to follow the women to Paris, whither the national assem- 
bly adjourned its session, afler the defection of more than 
200 of its members. 

286 B. In Paris. The questions which next occupied the 
D attention of the assembly (the members of which were now 

divided, according to the part of the chamber in which 
they sat, into the riffht and left penrties) were the repre- 
sentation of the people and the government of 
the country. The result of their deliberations was the 
division of France into eighty-three departments (sub- 
divided into districts and cantons), with orographical and 
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hydrographical boundaries, in place of the old provinces, (286) 
which were connected in various ways with the crown, and a 
enjoyed peculiar privil^es. The primary elective fian- 
ehme was conferred on persons of a certain age, who 
possessed the requisite property qualification ; but was not 
at first granted to the Jews. These ^ active citizens,'* as 
they were called, chose electors, who returned 745 repre- 
sentatives to the legislative assembly, and acted at the 
same time as administrative counsellors for the depart- 
ments and districts. The municipal authorities were chosen 
from the body of " active citizens*" To meet their pecu* 
niary difficulties, it was resolved, on the motion of Talley- 
rand (Bisliop of Autun), and Mirabeau, to appropriate aU 
ecclesiastical property (3000 millions of francs) to 'the 
service of the nation, the state undertaking the maintenance 
of the clergy. In order to hasten the sale of the church, b 
lands, it was also agreed, on the recommendation of Mira*^ 
beau, to issue paper money (assignats), which after a time 
became utterly valueless, m consequmee of the eik)rmous 
quantity in circulation (45,000 millions). Acts were passed 
forbidding conventual vows, and suppressing all monastic 
orders, except those engaged in education and the care of 
the sick. A reform was also effected in the administration 
of justice, by a separation of the judicial from the executive 
authority, and the establishment of trial by jury in criminal 
cases. These sweeping measures were soon followed by 
the abolition of hereditary nohiliiy (with their titles, coats 
of arms, and liveries), and the civil constitution of the 
clergy. The King, who had already lost almost all the c 
crown lands, as well as the privilege of making war or 
concluding peace without consulting bis subjects, was now 
required to ratify all the acts of the assembly, and on the 
anniversary of the storming of the Bastille, at a grand 
national festival in the Champ de Mars, took an oath to 
observe the new constitution. Among the members of the 
national assembly were formed Clubs, which met for the 
purpose of preparing resolutions to be proposed in the 
assembly. Of these the most important was the club of d 
tlie Jacobins (so called from their place of meeting, a 
monastery belonging to the suppressed order of Jacobins at 
Paris), which kept up a regular communication with the 
patriotic clubs in the provinces^ and at last became |^o 
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(286) powerful as not merely to prepare resolutions, but to 
A decide beforehand what propositions should be adopted 
by the great body of representatives. After the resigna- 
tion of Necker, in consequence of a popular commotion, 
the "right" sustained a series of defeats in the chamber, 
and soon afterwards the republican party, released from all 
restraint by the death of Mirabeau, openly proclaimed its 
intention of overthrowing the monarchy. 

287 The King, who had ratified with manifest reluctance 
B some recent acts of the national assembly (respecting the 

ejection of such of the clergy as refused to take the civic 
oath, the abolition of his own right of pardoning criminals, 
&c.), now attempted to escape to an encampment on the 
frontier, in order to commence a counter-reyolution ; but 
at Varennes he was recognised by the postmaster (Drouet), 
and conveyed a prisoner to Paris. Meanwhile the royal 
authority was suspended ; but after a long discussion, a 
majority of the left side, in conjunction with the moderate 
party, resolved to retain a constitutional monarchy, and 
c replace Louis on the throne. On this occasion, even the 
Jacobins opposed the republican party. The national 
assembly terminated its labours by a second revision of the 
constitution, and, after obtaining the assent of the King to 
all its proceedings, closed the session on Sept. 30. 

§ 44. The Legislative Assembly, 
From Oct. 1, 1 791 , to Sept. 21, 1 792. 

288 In the new legislative assembly, which consisted of one 
D chamber and 745 deputies, the Feuillants \ or defenders of 

constitutional monarchy, were the weaker, and the repub- 
lican Jacobins the stronger party. The Girondists (i.e. 
deputies from the departments of the Garonne and Gironde) 
composed the moderate party, whilst the Cordeliers (so 
called from their place of meeting in the church of the 
barefooted friars), under the direction of Danton, Marat, 
Camille-Desmoulins, &c., disseminated their democratic 
and anarchical notions, and spoke more and more openly 
of a republic. The highest places in the municipality 

* So called from their place of meeting, the convent of the Feuil- 
lants at Paris. They belonged originally to the Jacobin club, from 
which they receded soon after the return of the Kmf^^^A^ 
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and courts of justice were filled with Jacobins, such as (288) 
Petion, Manuel, Robespierre, Danton, &c. After several a 
changes, the King at last formed a Girondist administra- 
tion (Dumouriez, Roland, &c,), which compelled him (in 
consequence of the demonstrations of the emigrants on 
the German frontier, and the appearance of an Austrian 
army of observation in Belgium,) to declare war (in con- 
junction with the national assembly) against Francis XL, 
" King of Hungary and Bohemia," 

On June 20, 1792, the King, who had refused "his assent 289 
to two acts of the assembly (for the banishment of the b 
nonjuring priests, and the formation of a camp in the 
neighbourhood of Paris), was attacked by an infuriated 
mob (the sans culottes), in the palace of the Tuileries. 
The rapid advance of the enemy, and the publication of a 
threatening manifesto by the Duke of Brunswick, so alarmed 
and irritated the populace, that they besieged the King a 
second time (Aug. 10) in the Tuileries, with the avowed 
intention of compelling him to abdicate. Louis now threw 
himself into the arms of the national assembly, whi^h 
passed a decree suspending the royal authority, 
agreed to summon a national convention for the set- 
tlement of the future constitution, and committed the King 
and his family to the Temple. Lafayette, who had at- c 
tempted to escape from the danger which threatened him 
in consequence of his defence of the constitution, was 
arrested by the Austrians on the frontier and conveyed to 
Olmiitz. The Jacobins, availing themselves of the dis- 
contents occasioned by the surrender of Verdun to the 
Prussians, persuaded the rabble to rid themselves of the 
imprisoned adherents of the old regime (principally nobles 
and priests), by a five days* massacre at Paris, Versailles, 
Lyons, &c. (2nd to 7th Sept.) The l^islative assembly, d 
which had witnessed these horrors in silence, now dis- 
solved itself, and was succeeded by the national con- 
Yention, consisting of 749 newly-elected deputies. 
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II. The Republic. 

§ 45. The National Convention. 
From Sept. 21, 1792, to Oct. 26, 1795. 

290 I. Trial and execution of the King. 

A The national convention was distracted by the struggles 
of two opposite parties — ^the moderate party, or Girondists^ 
and the Montagnards, or Jacobins^ led by Robespierre, 
Danton, and Marat From the very commencement the 
Jacobins were the stronger party, not so much on account 
of their numbers, as their courage, unanimity, and unscru- 
pulous employment of the most desperate means for the 
attainment of their object. In the first session of the con- 
vention the monarchy was abolished, and France 

B declared a republic, '* one and indivisible." In spite of 
the resistance offered by the Girondists to the treasonable 
designs of the Montagnards, Louis Capet, as they called 
the unhappy King, was compelled to appear at the bar of 
the national convention, who acted at once as judges and 
accusers. Almost all the acts of his government, from the 
suspension of the national assembly on the 20th June, 1789, 
being represented as criminal, he was found guilty by a 
majority of 683 members to 38, of '* conspiring against the 
liberty of the nation, and endangering the public safety." 

cOf the 721 deputies, 361 voted unconditionally lor a sen- 
tence of death. The remaining 360 were divided — the 
majority voting for imprisonment or banishment, and the 
minority for the infliction of capital punishment, but not 
immediately. The application of the King's counsel (^Ma- 
lesherbes, Desese, and Tronchet) for an appeal to the 
people having been rejected, the sentence was carried into 
execution on the Place Louis XV., January 21, 1793, 

291 The execution of the Kii^ exicited the indignation of 
B foreign countries, as well as of a large party at borne. 

England and Spain having recalled their ambassadors, the 
republic immediately declared war against those countries, 
and also against the hereditary Stattholder of Holland, as 
an ally of England. At the same time the French people 
in the departments south of the Loire, particularly in La 
Vendee, were so irritated at a conscription, that they rose 
en masse against the republican government, and for a long 
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time made head against die raw troops of the convention, (291) 
whom they were enabled to keep at bay by the swampy a 
nature of the ground. 

2. Overthrow of the Gironde. The death of the 292 
King was the signal for a deadly struggle between the two 
parties in the national convention, viz., the Montagnards, 
or mountain party (a faction composed of Cordeiiers and 
Jacobins), and the Girondists. The former having been 
foiled in their plan of nominating their leader, Philip, 
Duke of Orleans (now called Philip Egalite), protector of 
the republic, the convention entrusted the entire executive 
authority to a committee of public safety (April 6). 
The Montagnards, furious at dieir defeat, now armed the b 
rabble of Paris, who besieged the members of the conven- 
tion in their chamber (Ist and 2nd June), and compelled 
them to issue an <Hder for the arrest of thirty- four Giron- 
dists. Almost all the rest fled into the departments, and 
organized a widely^ramified insuirection against tJie so- 
called Reign of Terror, which had just commenced. 

3. The reign of terror after the fell of the Gironde. 
From June 2, 1793, to Jtfly 28, 1794. 

The national convention, after drawing up and circuktii^ 293 
in the departments the plan of a purely (temocratic oon- c 
stitutson, now occupied itself with preparations for the 
suppression of the insurrections and the trial of the Giron- 
dist prisoners, as well as the few other members of that 
party who were still resident at Paris. Meanwhile Marat 
was murdered by a young woman named Chwlotte C!orday* 

At this period, when the arms of the republic were 294 
almost every where unsnccessM both at home and abroad, 
it was proposed by Camot, ifmnediately after his appoint- 
ment «8 a member of the committee of public safety, that 
all male perscms, between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five, who were capable of bearing arms, should be re- 
quired to serve as soldiers. So promptly was this edict d 
carried into effect, that within a very short time fourteen 
armies (1,200,000 men) were ready for the field. The 
aspect df affairs was now completely changed ; Caen, Bor- 
deaux, and Marseilles, surrendered after a feeble resiat- 
ance; Lyons was reduced aknost to a heap of ruins; and 
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(294) Toulon, after a fierce stru^le (in which l^apoleon Bo- 

Anaparte won his first laurels), was re-conquered from the 
English. In La Vendee the insurgents, notwithstanding 
their obstinate courage, were several times defeated, the 
prisoners cruelly murdered (Carrier's Noyades), and the 
country laid waste with fire and sword by the twelve 
infernal columns, as they were called. At the same time 
the republican armies on the frontiers, under the command 
for the most part of young and untried generals, were 
several times victorious over the allies (see § 41), and the 
revolutionary government at home removed its most active 

B opponents by numerous and hasty executions. Among the 
earliest victims were the Queen, Marie Antoinette, the 
(twenty) Girondist prisoners, and the Duke of Orleans. 
Even of those Girondists, who had escaped from Paris, 
when their fellow-deputies were arrested, the majority 
sooner or later lost their lives. 
295 The example of Paris was followed by the departments, 

c where revolutionary committees were formed, amounting 
at last to the enormous number of 20,000, and revolu- 
tionary armies, composed of thieves, robbers, and mur- 
derers, marched from place to place, carrying with them 
guillotines for the execution of persons condemned by the 
revolutionary tribunals. In order to destroy every remi- 
niscence of former times, a new republican calendar was 
introduced, which commenced with Sept. 22, 1792, as the 
first day of the republic, and contained twelve months, to 
which they gave the names of Vendemiaire, Brumaire, Fri- 
maire, Nivose, Ventose, Pluviose, Germinal, Floreal, Prai- 

D rial, Messidor, Thermidor, and Fructidor. The churches 
were desecrated and plundered, the Christian religion 
formally abolished, and the worship of the goddess of 
reason established in its place. At the same time every 
monument of art, which could in any way remind men of 
monarchy, was barbarously demolished ; the royal vaults 
in the abbey of St. Denys were destroyed, and the bodies 
of the kings mutilated and thrown into ditches. A plan of 
Robespierre's for destroying the two parties opposed to his 
policy, by a collision with one another, was attended with 
complete success, nineteen leaders of the Jacobin party 
being condemned and executed for taking part in the 
insurrection, whilst on the other hand Danton and his 
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friends, Desmoulins, Lacroix, &:c., were guillotined for (295) 
alleged treasonable practices against the republic. By thus a 
rendering his opponents objects of suspicion, and at the 
same time parading his own virtue, unselfishness, and 
honesty, before the eyes of the French people, Robespierre 
became dictator of France (April 1 to July 27, 1794). 
The moderate party having been by these means annihi- 
lated, the convention proceeded to pass a law, dispensing 
with the evidence of witnesses on the trials of persons 
accused of treason against the republic. The result of this b 
iniquitous enactment was the execution of 1400 persons in 
the forty-five days between the passing of the law and the 
fall of Robespierre. At length, the discontent caused by 
these arbitrary proceedings burst forth in the convention 
itself. Robespierre was charged with conspiring against 
the republic, arrested, condemned without being heard in 
his own defence, and guillotined, with twenty-two of his 
adherents, on the following day (July 28). 

4. The Re-action. The fall of the Terrorist chief 296 
produced an immediate re-actionary movement. The strug- c 
gle continued, it is true, for a time between the Moderates 
(Thermidorians) and Terrorists; but afler the execution 
of Carrier, and the institution of an inquiry into the con- 
duct of the most notorious Terrorists, the moderate party 
obtained the ascendancy. The two committees (of public 
wel&re and public safety) were now entirely in their hands, 
the Jacobin club was suppressed, seventy-diree Girondists, 
who had survived the massacre of their brethren, were re- 
called into the convention, freedom of religious belief and 
of the press were established, and a commission, with 
Sieyes at its head, was appointed to draw up a less de- 
mocratic constitution. The Royalists, after the death of d 
Louis XVII., a child of ten years old, who died in the 
Temple in consequence of ill-treatment received from a 
shoemaker named Simon, had conferred the title of King 
(Louis XVIII.) on a brother of Louis XVI., then resident 
at Verona. An army of emigrants, which had landed 
irom British ships on the coast of Brittany, near Quiberon, 
and joined the Chouans in La Vendee, was almost annihi- 
lated by General Hoche. By the new (third) constitu- 
tion, the executive power was lodged in a directory of 
five, and the legislative in two chambers, viz., the coun- 
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(296) cil of 500 which proposed the laws, and the council of 
A (250) Ancients, who examined and confirmed them. 
The members of the council of Ancients were required to 
be at least forty years old. In order to frustrate the 
attempts made by the royalists to obtain a majority in the 
legislative and executive bodies, it was ordered that at the 
next election the electors should return at least two-thirds 
of the present members of convention. Some attempts 
were asdin made by the royalists to overthrow the re- 
public, but their forces were defeated by a detachment of 
troops under Napoleon Bonaparte. The councils were 
then formed without opposition on the plan proposed by 
the convention, and the new constitution established. 

5 46. The first Coalition against France (1792 — 1797). 

297 1* Commencement of the War with Austria 
B andPrussia(l 792). — A declaration of their readiness to 
adopt measures for the emancipation of Louis XVI. having 
been signed at Pillnitz, by Leopold II. and Frederick Wil- 
liam II., and speedily followed by the conclusion of a formal 
alliance for the protection of the German empire against the 
encroachments of France; the unhappy French monarch 
was compelled by his rebellious subjects to declare war 
against Francis II., the successor of Leopold on the impe- 
rial throne (see page 141). The whole conduct of this war 
was confided to his ally, Frederick William II., by the 
Emperor, who promised to assist the Prussians with de- 
c tachments of Austrian troops. The grand army, composed 
entirely of Prussian soldiers, advanced, under the command 
of Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick, along the left bank of the 
Moselle, towards Champagne. After the capture of Lon- 
gwy and Verdun by the Prussians, the command in chief 
of the French army was conferred on Dumouriez, whose 
vigorous measures, aided by the long-continued rains, and 
the sickliness and starvation of the Prussian troops, com- 
pelled the enemy to retire, after unsuccessfully attacking 
D the French at Valmy. The Prussians having retreated 
across the Rhine, Dumouriez next attacked the AustriaHS 
(who had entered France from Belgium, and made an un- 
svceessful attempt on Lisle) ; and, afler an engagement which 
lasted two days, in the neighbourhood ofJemappes (near 
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Mons\ the French army, numbering, it is said, 80,000(297) 
men (against 14,000?), became masters of the Austrian A 
Netherlands. The French then penetrated (by Aix-Ia- 
.Chapelle) as far as Roer. Meanwhile another French 
force had conquered Savoy and Nice from the King of 
Sardinia (who had joined the coalition), and (under Cu8* 
tine) had taken the fortified city of Mains [Mayence]. 

2. War against the grand coalition, to the 298 
peace of Bale (1798 — 1795). — After the execution of 
Louis XVI., all the European powers, with the exception 
of Sweden, Denmark, Turkey, and the Swiss confederation, 
formed a grand coalition against France, headed 
by England (under the administration of Pitt). 

a. The war in Belgium^ on the Lower Rhine and in 299 
Holland. — The Austrians opened the campaign of 1793 b 
with the re-conquest of Belgium, Whilst Dumouriez was 
hivading Holland from Belgium, the Austrians (under the 
Prince of Coburg) had defeated the French (who had 
penetrated as far as Roer), near Aldenhoven (March J), 
and driven them back to the Maas. Having received 
intelligence from Paris of this movement, Dumouriez 
quitted Holland, and advanced to the assistance of the 
defeated army. On the 18th of March he lost the battle 
of Noerwinden, and, in consequence, the whole of Bel- 
gium ; whilst 'the Prussians (under Kalkreuth) regained 
possession of Mainz. Dumouriez, who had long beenc 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of the Mountain party, 
proposed to his army the restoration of monarchy in France, 
and, on their refusing to follow him, went over to the 
Austrians, and soon afterwards took refuge in England. 
The advantage which the French derived from their supe- 
rior numbers (in consequence of the conscription), and from 
the revival by Camot of the old system, of forming in 
masses instead of lines, enabled Jourdan, after twice de- 
featmg the Austrians at Wattignies (Oct. 15 and 16, 1793), 
and once at Fleurus (where the Austrian position was 
watched from an air-balloon), gradually to drive the Aus- 
trians out of the Netherlands, and compel them to re-cross 
the Rhine. Having reached the Main, the Austrian army d 
halted, gave battle to Jourdan (near Hochst), and com- 
pellied him to return across the Rhine into France. From 
Belgium, Pichegru, taking advantage of an unnsuplly severe ^ 
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(299) winter, and the support of an anti-Orange party, invaded 
A Holland, and, after the flight of the hereditary Stattholder, 
established (1795) a Batavian Republic, which con- 
cluded an alliance offensive and defensive with France. 

300 b. In the war on the Upper and Middle Rhine the French 
were at first unfortunate: but a dispute soon afterwards 
arising between the Austrians and Prussians, and the Prus- 
sian army being weakened by the sending several detach- 
ments into Poland, whilst, on the other hand, the French 
had united the armies of the Moselle and Rhine, the allies 
were compelled, notwithstanding some advantages gained 
in the neighbourhood of Kaiserlautem, to abandon all their 
conquests except Luxemburg and Mainz (which remained 
in the hands of the Germans), and re-cross to the right bank 

B of the Rhine. Prussia concluded a separate peace (1795) 
at Bale, and consented to leave her trans-Rhenish pro- 
vinces in the hands of the French, until peace was proclaimed 
between France and the empire. Tuscany had already 
(F^b. 9) concluded a peace with the republic; and was 
followed by Spain, on the advance of the French to the 
borders of Old Castille. The Spanish government not 
only consented to recognise the French republic as a 
European power, but was mean enough to purchase the 
withdrawal of the French troops from Spain, by the cession 

c of the Spanish portion of St. Domingo. For his services 
in negotiating this peace, the King conferred on his favourite 
Godoy, the title of " Prince of the Peace" (" Principe 
de la Paz'*). In the naval war alone, which began with 
the capture of Toulon by an English and Spanish fleet, the 
French were compelled to acknowledge the superiority of 
the English^ who defeated a French fleet off Ushant, and 
wrested from the republic most of its colonies in the East 
and West Indies (and, for a short time, Corsica). 

301 3. Continuation of the war against Austria, 
D the German empire, England, Naples, and Sar- 
dinia (1796 and 1797). — ^In order to compel Austria and 
the empire to conclude a peace, the Directory renewed the 
war, at the suggestion of Carnot, with a threefold attack on 
Austria. In the spring of 1 796, two armies marched from 
France into Germany ; the first (the army of the Sambre 
and Meuse), under J our dan, from the Lower Rhine into 
Franconia ; the second, under Moreau (who had replaced 
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Pich^u, in consequence of the suspicious conduct of the (301) 
latter at the siege of Mainz), across the Upper Rhine a 
through Swabia and Bavaria ; whilst a third (under Napo- 
leon Bonaparte) was ordered to advance from Italy into 
Austria, through the Tyrol. 

The campaign of the French in Germany began auspici- 302 
ously, the two armies advancing rapidly as far as Bavaria ; 
but here the Archduke Charles (brother of the Em- 
peror Francis XL), who had concentrated his forces by 
judiciously retreating before Jourdan, as far as the frontiers 
of Bohemia, and had also received re-inforcements from 
the interior, assumed the offensive, and defeated Jourdan 
at Amberg and Wiirzburg so decidedly, that the French 
general was unable to rally his scattered forces, until 
he reached the Sieg, where he laid down the command. 
The Archduke now directed his march against Moreau, b 
who avoided an engagement with a superior force by a 
masterly retreat to the Upper Rhine. In the year 1?97) 
Hoche (near Neuwied) and Moreau again crossed the 
Rhine, but the intelligence of the armistice concluded by 
Napoleon (see page 151) checked their further advance. 

In Italy ^ the triumph of the French arms was complete, 303 
under Napoleon Bonaparte (then in his twenty-seventh c 
year), who had received from the Director Barras the hand 
of the widowed Duchess Josephine Beauhamais, together 
with the command in chief of the Italian army. At the 
head of an army of 40,000 men. Napoleon entered Italy 
between the Alps and Apennines, defeated a more numerous 
and better appointed Austrian force (under Beaulieu, a 
veteran of seventy- two), at Montenotte (April 12) sepa- 
rated by the victory of Mil le si mo (a collective name 
for the battles fought between April 13 and 15) the Sar- 
dinian from the Austrian army, and compelled (after the 
victory of Mondovi) the King of Sardinia (Victor Ama- d 
deus) to cede Savoy and Nice to the republic, and admit 
French garrisons into all the most important fortresses of 
Piedmont. 
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305 Napoleon then pursued the retreating Austrians across 
9^ the Po, stormed the bridge of Lodi, and entered Milan. 
The Dukes of Modena and Parma purchased an insecure 
armistice by heavy contributions, and the sacrifice of 
several treasures of art. Having driven back Beaulieu as 
far as the passes of the Tyrol, Napoleon (during the in- 
terval which must elapse before he could procure a batter- 
ing train sufficiently strong for an attack on Mantua, the 
only fortress still remaining in the hands of the Austrians) 
marched into central Italy, a movement w^ich compelled 
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the court of Naples to declare itself neutral, and forced the (305) 
Pope, who was threatened with an attack in his own capital, ▲ 
to purchase the forbearance of the French, by the sacrifice 
of considerable sums of monej and treasures of art, toge- 
ther with the cities of Ferrara and Bdogna. The Austrians 
were still in possession of Mantua, which stands in the 
zoidst of a lake formed by the waters of the Mincio, and 
is surrounded by extensive marshes. After four ineffectual 
attempts had been made to raise the siege. General Wurmser 
deemed further resistance useless, and surrendered the city 
to the French, on Feb. 2, 1797. The first of these attempts 
was made by the veteran Wurmser, who quitted Mantua, 
in order to form a junction with Quosdanowich, but was 
defeated near Castiglione, and driven back to the valley 
of the Etsch ; the second by Wurmser and Davidowich, 
the former of whom was defeated at Bassano, the latter 
atRoveredo. Wurmaer tlien threw himself into Mantua, 
which was closely invested by the French. In the third b 
attempt, the armies of Alvinzi and Davidowich were de- 
feated before they could effect a junction; the first at 
Areola (where Napoleon, with a standard in his hand, 
stormed the bridge at the head of his grenadiers), the 
other at Rivoli. After the defeat of a fourth army with 
immense loss, in a second engagement at Rivoli, the 
garrison of Mantua capitulated. 

During this siege, the Duke of Modena was accused by 306 
Napoleon of having supplied the garrison with provisions, c 
and deprived of his duchy, which now formed, in conjunc- 
tion with the two papal legations of Ferrara and Bologna, 
a French province, called the Cispadane Republic. After 
the surrender of Mantua, the Pope, who had been making 
preparations for an attack on the French, was compelled to 
purchase an inglorious peace (at Tolentino), by the sacri- 
fice of Avignon and the Romagna, and the payment of 
fifteen millions of livres. 

Having thus secured his rear. Napoleon advanced to 307 
meet the Archduke Charles, who retired before him through d 
Carinthia and Styria to Judenburg (within eighteen German 
miles of Vienna) ; but, being cut off from Italy in con- 
sequence of insurrections in the Tyrol and the Venetian 
states, the republican general concluded, first an armistice 
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(307) (at Leoben), and then, after long negotiations, a peace with 
A Austria, at Campo Formio, on Oct. 17, 1797. The 
Netherlands were given up to the French, and Lombardy, 
with a part of the Venetian territory, Modena, and the 
three legations, became the Cisalpine Republic, which 
was governed by a board of five directors. In return for 
these sacrifices the Emperor received the republican city of 
Venice, with its continental territory, as far as the Etsch, 
and was permitted to retain Istria and Dalmatia, which had 
been wrested firom the Venetians by Austria during the 
armistice. 

308 The Venetian islands on the coast of Greece (Corfu, 
B Zante, Cephalonia, &c.) were ceded to France. The Duke 

of Modena received the Breisgau from Austria, as a com- 
pensation for the loss of his duchy. It was also agreed 
that a congress should be held at Rastadt, for the conclu- 
sion of peace between France and the German empire. 
Genoa was compelled to receive a democratic constitution, 
and was styled the Ligurian Republic. The war with 
England was carried on languidly, in consequence of the 
wretched state of the French marine. 

§ 47. Eastern Europe. 

309 1. Fall of Poland. — ^Russia, being engaged at the same 
c time in wars with Turkey and Sweden, the Poles deemed 

this a favourable opportunity for emancipating themselves 
from the Russian yoke, and remedying the defects of the 
constitution, which had been guaranteed to them by Russia. 
Encouraged by the promise of assistance from Prussia, the 
Polish nation proclaimed, on May 3, 1791, a new constitu- 
tion, by which the liberum veto was abrogated, and the 
throne declared hereditary ; but no sooner had Russia con- 
cluded a peace with the Porte, than the Empress instigated 
the enemies of Polish independence (Potocki and others), 
to form a confederation for the restoration of the ancient 
D constitution. At the same time, Poland was invaded by 
a Russian army, to which the undisciplined troops com- 
manded by Joseph Poniatowski (nephew of the King), and 
Thaddaeus Kosciuszko, offered a feeble and ineffectual re- 
sistance. Terrified by these hostile demonstrations on the 
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part of Russia, the King became a party to the confedera- (309) 
tion of Targowicz, forbade any further resistance, and gave 
his assent to the abrogation of the new constitution. 

Meanwhile the King of Prussia, anxious to avoid a war 310 
with Russia and France at the same time, not only refused a 
to render further assistance to the Poles, but even invaded 
their country, with the avowed object of stemming the tide 
of Jacobinism, and issued a proclamation, stating that the 
safety of his dominions required the restriction within nar- 
rower bounds of the territory of the Polish republic. To 
encourage Prussia in her resistance to the French revolu- 
tionists, and prevent her entertaining any further thoughts 
of rendering assistance to the Poles, a second partition 
of Poland was arranged between Russia and Prussia (1793), 
the former power receiving the half of Lithuania (4000 
sq. [German] miles), and the latter the greater part of 
Great Poland (southern Prussia), with the cities of Dantzic 
and Thorn (altogether 1000 sq. miles). Early in the b 
following spring, the Poles again took up arms, put to 
death or made prisoners the Russian soldiers who com- 
posed the garrison of Warsaw, and chose Kosciuszko to be 
their leader. 

On receiving intelligence of this outbreak, Frederick 811 
William II. immediately entered Poland at the head of a c 
Prussian army, defeated Kosciuszko and stormed Cracow, 
but was compelled to abandon the siege of Warsaw, in con- 
sequence of an insurrection in Southern Prussia. Mean- 
while Poland was invaded by a considerable Austrian force 
and two Russian armies, under Fersen and Suwarrow. 
To prevent the junction of these Russian armies, Kosciuszko 
attacked General Fersen, at Maciejowice, but was defeated 
and taken prisoner (fin Switzerland, in 1817). The city d 
of Prague was stormed by Suwarrow, and the struggle 
terminated by the capitulation of Warsaw, and the abdica- 
tion of King Stanislaus Poniatowski (f 1798, at St. Pe- 
tersburg). At length, after protracted negotiations, a th ird 
and final partition of Poland was arranged between 
the three powers (1795), the Vistula to separate Prussia 
and Austria; the Bug, Austria and Russia; and the 
Kiemen, Prussia and Russia. Warsaw was given to 
Prussia. 

2. Prussia.— Frederick William II. (1786—1797) 812 
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(312) took an active part in the disastrous war agrainst France in 
A 1792, as well as in the Polish war of 1794. The former 
cost him his possessions on the left hank of the Rhine ; 
whilst in the latter he acquired, hesides the cities of Dantzic ' 
and Thorn, a fresh portion of Poland, out of which were 
formed the provinces of Southern and New Prussia, sepa- 
rated from one another by the river Vistula. A small part 
of this territory was added to Silesia. Frederick became 
possessor also of the principalities of Anspach and Bai- 
reuth, which had been ceded to the electoral line by tbe 
last Brandenburg-Franconian Margrave, in 1 792. Frede- 
rick William II. was succeeded, in 1797* by his son, 
Frederick William III., who endeavoured, by the 
maintenance of peace, to replenish the exchequer, which 
had been exhausted by the wars of his predecessor. 

313 In Russia, Catherine II. was succeeded by her son, 
BPaul I. (1796—1801); and in Sweden, Gustavus III. 

by his son, Gustavus IV. (1792—1809.) 

§ 48. The French Directory. 
(Oct 27, 1705— Dec. 16, 1799.) 

314 The five directors (among whom were Rewbel, Banras, 
and Camot) found the fi^iances of the republic completely 
exhausted, the assignats having become valueless since the 

c termination of the reign of terror. To meet this difficulty, 
a new description of paper money (territorial mandates, 
u e. bills exchangeable for portions of the national landed 
property) was issued, to the extent of 2400 millions. But 
the public had lo^g since abandoned all confidence in paper 
money, and after a few months the mandates lost even the 
slight value which they had originally possessed, and occa- 
sioned a second time the ruin of thousands. 

315 The failure of these measures, and the contempt in which 
D the directory was held, on account of its wavering policy, 

occasioned the formation, in the councils of the Ancients 
and of the 500, of a royalist opposition, coo^posed of adr 
herents of the constitution of 1791. At the same time, a 
party was formed in the directory itself, by Carnot and 
Barthelemy, against their three colleagues. Afier a long 
and violent struggle between the re-action party and the 
republicans, the latter, with the assistance of the anny. 
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arrested and banished all their adversaries (except Camot (Slf)) 
and Barth^Iemy, who saved themselves by flight), and ▲ 
annulled several of the acts passed by the royalist re-action 
party. 

Finding it necessary to engage the nation in foreign wars, 316 
in order to withdraw public attention from the ruin which 
threatened them at home, the directory broke off the nego- 
tiations which it had commenced with England, and voted 
tibe establishment of an '* army of Englaiiud," under Gene- 
ral Bonaparte, whom they hoped to withdraw from the 
capita], by giving him a distant command. Whilst the b 
assemblage of troops in all the seaport towns of the north- 
west of France seemed to indicate an intention of invading 
England, Bonaparte was secretly making preparations in 
the southern ports for an expedition against Egypt, intend* 
ing, after subduing and colonizing that country, to attack 
the English in the East Indies, where Tippoo Sahib had 
rafiewed the war, which terminated (1709) in the ruin of 
the kingdom of Mysore, and the extensicm of the British 
dominions in India. 

Bonaparte's Expedition against Egypt and Syria. 
(1798 and 1799.) 

On May 19, 1798, Bonaparte, at the head of 35,000 317 
men, the flower of his victorious Italian army, sailed from c 
Toulon, accompanied by his brother Louis, Generals Ber- 
thier and Kleber (who were afterwards joined by Dessaix), 
and a host of distinguished savants and artists. Notwith- 
standing the vigilance of Nelson, the French fleet was 
joined by flotillas from Corsica and Civita Vecchia, and 
Bonaparte, after wresting Malta from the Knights of St. 
John, landed at Alexandria on July 1, and stormed the 
city. After enduring unparalleled sufferings and hardships 
in crossing the desert, the Frendi army reached Cairo, 
which they occupied, after defeating, in the battle of the 
Pyramids, the Mamelukes (descendants of slaves from 
the Caucasus), whose twenty-three Beys governed Egypt 
as vassals of the Porte. Meanwhile Dessaix advanced as d 
far as the southern frontier of Egypt, towards Syene : and 
Napoleon was already occupied in the organization of the 
conquered territory, when intelligence reached him that the 
H 6 
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(317) French fleet had been annihilated by Admiral Nelson, in 
A the great battle of Aboukir (Aug. 1), and that the French 
army, in consequence of this disaster, was cut off from all 
communication with France. About the same time the 
populace of Cairo, irritated beyond endurance by the ex- 
tortions and cruelties of the French, rose en masse against 
their oppressors, but were defeated with terrible slaughter. 
The Porte having declared 'war against France, in con- 
sequence of these proceedii^s, Bonaparte, anticipating 
the movements of Achmet Djezzar, the blood-£hirsty 
pasha of Syria (who was making preparations for an inva- 
sion of Egypt) entered that country (Feb. 1799) and stormed 
Jaffa (where 3200 Turkish prisoners were massacred), but 
was foiled in his attempts on Acre, the key of Syria, 
B which was defended by the English Commodore, Sir 
Sidney Smith, and two French engineers. After eight 
unsuccessful attacks, Bonaparte, who had received intel- 
ligence of an insurrection in Upper Egypt, and the appear- 
ance of a Turkish fleet on the coast, withdrew his army, 
which had suffered grievously from the plague, and returned 
across the Syrian desert to Egypt. 

318 Having defeated the Turkish army, which had landed 
c at Aboukir, Bonaparte quitted Egypt in August, 1799, 

leaving Kleber in command of the army, and, after a second 
time baffling the vigilance of the British admiral, arrived 
in France. Kleber, after gaining a brilliant victory (with 
10,000 men) over the Grand Vizier, who had advanced 
from Syria as far as Heliopolis, at the head of more than 
70,000 men, was assassinated (on the day of the battle of 
Marengo, June 14, 1800), by a fanatic named Solyman, 
of Aleppo. Meanwhile Dessaix had returned to France. 

319 Establishment of new republics. — The violent 
D proceedings of the directory had produced a fresh coalition 

of the European powers against France. At Rome, the 
death of a French general (Duphot), during a popular 
insurrection which he had headed, afforded the directory 
a welcome pretext for sending an army, under Berthier, to 
occupy the States of the Church ; and establishing (with 
the consent, as they pretended, of the Roman people,) a 
Roman Republic, governed, after the French model, 
by six consuls, a senate, and a tribunate. Soon after this 
revolution the Pope, Pius VI., was removedjo Valence, in 
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France, where he died in 1799. Measures equally unjus- (319) 
tifiable were adopted for the destruction of the Swiss a 
Confederation. The inhabitants of the Pays de Vaud 
were encouraged to renounce their allegiance to the aristo- 
cratic Canton of Berne (the capital of which was occupied 
by a French garrison), and the. whole ©f Switzerland (with 
the exception of Geneva, which was incorporated into the 
French republic as the department of Leman) was pro- 
claimed a republic, with a democratic government of direc- 
tors, a senate, and a grand council. In conformity with a b 
secret article introduced, with the consent of Austria, into 
the treaty of Campo Formio, the German empire was 
deprived of all its possessions on the lefl bank of the 
Rhine, and Piedmont was taken from the King of Sar- 
dinia. For the war of the second Coalition against 
France, see §49. 

Dissolution of the Directory. — Under the admi- 320 
nistration, at once feeble and despotic, of a government so c 
incapable as the French directory, the discontent produced 
by the imposition of the most oppressive taxes, as well as 
by the insecurity of property, the stagnation of their home 
trade, the corrupt administration of justice, and the de- 
struction of their ecclesiastical establishment, had rapidly 
increased during the absence of Bonaparte in Egypt. On 
the arrival, therefore, of that general in France, the nation 
eagerly welcomed him as their deliverer, and empowered 
him, in conjunction with Sieyes, and a majority of the 
council of Ancients, to effect such a change in the constitu- 
tion as should place the supreme power in his hands. An 
attempt, which was discovered and frustrated, to overthrow 
the new constitution, furnished the two councils with an 
excuse for adjourning their session to St. Cloud, which was 
guarded by a military force under Bonaparte. Of the five d 
directors, two (Sieyes and Roger-Ducos) supported Bona- 
parte, on condition of their being appointed consuls ; Bar- 
ras resigned ; and the two others were thrown into prison, 
on the 18th Brumaire (Nov. 9, 1799). On the following 
day, the contest between the republicans and Bonapartists 
was carried on with such violence in the assembly of Five 
Hundred, of which Lucien Bonaparte was president (for 
the month Brumaire), that Napoleon almost despaired of 
success ; but, by the exertions of himself and his brother 
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(0) Lucien (wbo spread a report uiat the republicans intended 
A to assassinate the general), the co-operation of the army 
was secured, and Bonaparte, at the head of a large fi>rce, 
entered the hall in which the Five Hundred were assembled, 
and compelled them to terminate their session. The three 
directors were then nominated a provisional government by 
their adherents in the two councils, and a commission was 
appointed to prepare a new (fourth) constitution. On 
Dec. 24, Bonaparte was appointed first Consul for 
ten years, with two colleagues, Cambaceres and Lebrun, 
who were to act merely as his advisers. All projects of 
law were to be submitted by the Consuls to a tribunate 
of 100 members, for their sidvice; and to a legislative 
corps of 300, for confirmation or rejection (without de- 
bate). 

§ 49. War of the second Coalition against France. 
(1799—1802.) 

821 "^^^ Emperor had ceded, as we have already mentioned, 
2 the left bank of the Rhine to France, in accordance with 
the secret articles in the treaty of Campo Formio, Salz- 
burg and a considerable portion of Bavaria being promised 
to him as a compensation. An imperial deputation, which 
protested against this alienation of German territory at the 
congress of Rastadt, was compelled not only to acquiesce 
in the decision of the congress, but even to sanction the 
secularization of all the ecclesiastical seignories of Ger- 
many, by way of indemnification to the imperial cities and 
^ princes on the left bank of the Rhine. Meanwhile a new, 
and, in some respects, unnatural coalition had been 
formed (during the absence of Bonaparte in Syria and 
Egypt) between England, the Russian Emperor Paul 
(on whom the Knights of Malta had conferred the grand 
mastership of their order after their expulsion from the 
idand), the Porte (in consequence of the attack on 
Egypt), Austria (on account of the establishment of re- 
publics in the States of the Church and in Switzerland), 
D and Naples. In consequence of the formation of this 
coalition, the negotiations for peace were broken off, and 
the Congress of Rastadt terminated with the mysterious as- 
ion of ihe French plenipotentiaries (1799) — Debret, 
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Bonnier, and Robeijot. Most of the Gennan princes of the (321) 
empire, especially the spiritual, who saw no other chance of ▲ 
reversing the secularization, determined to take part in the 
war, whilst the northern sovereigns, including Frederick 
William III. of Prussia, observed a strict neutrality. 

The plan of the allies was to send a Russo-Austrian 322 
army, under Suwarrow and Mel us, into Italy ; a Russo- 
English, under the Duke of York, into the Nether- 
lands; and an Austrian, under the Archduke Charles, 
into Southern Germany and Switzerland; for the 
purpose of expelling the French from all those countries. 
The Neapolitans (under Mack) commenced the war with 
an invasion of the Roman republic, from which they were 
soon compelled to retire. On the advance of the French, b 
the King of Naples fled to Sicily, leaving his capital in the 
hands of General Championnet, who changed the kingdom 
into a Parthenopcean Republic '(Jan. 25, 1799). 
The directory then declared war against the allies, and 
di^>atched an army to the Rhine, under Bemadotte ; another 
to the Danube, under Jourdan (who was soon followed by 
Moreau) ; a third into Italy, under Scherer ; and a fourdi 
into Switzerland, under Massena, who wrested the country 
of the Grisons from Austria, and established a communis 
cation between the French armies in Italy and in Southern 
Germany. Macdonald was also stationed at Naples, and 
Brune in Holland. 

1. The War in Italy.— Before the arrival of the 823 
Russians, the Austrian army, under General Kray, hade 
defeated Scherer, who wa3 endeavouring to force the 
passage of the Etsch, and were in the act of attacking his 
successor Moreau, near Cassano, when the arrival of Su- 
warrow completed the discomfiture of the French. Lorn- 
bardy and Piedmont were occupied by Russian troops ; the 
Cisalpine republic abolished ; and a French army, und» 
Macdonald (who had quitted Naples, in the hope of effect- 
ing a junction with Moreau), was defeated after three days' 
bard fighting, on the banks of the Trebia : whereupon the d 
ancient constitution was re-established at Naples, and soon 
afterwards at Rome (under Pius VII.), and in Tuscany. 
After defeating a French army, under Joubert, who fell in 
the action, Suwarrow crossed the Alps, for the purpose of 
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(323) driving the French out of Switzerland. At the end of the 

A year, 1799, nothing remained to the French of their Italian 
conquests except Genoa ; but in the following year Ber- 
th ier, assisted by Bonaparte (in the famous campaign of 
forty days), led an army of reserve, as it was called, in 
several divisions over the passes of the two St. Bernards, 
the Simplon and the St. Gothard, into Italy (where Mas- 
sena was blockaded in Genoa), and took the Austrians in 
the rear, whilst Bonaparte entered Milan, and re-established 
the republic. No choice therefore remained for Melas, 
but to throw himself into Genoa (of which the Austrians 
had obtained possession), or cut his way through Bona- 

B parte's army. Having resolved to adopt the latter course, 
he engaged the French at Marengo, near Alessandria, 
and had already repulsed the enemy, when the battle 
was renewed by Dessaix, whose death served only to 
stimulate his soldiers to greater exertions. The Aus- 
trians now gave way in their turn, and their discom- 
fiture was completed by the arrival of Kellerman, who 
suffered Melas to withdraw the remains of his army from 
the field, on condition of his evacuating all the fortresses 
of Piedmont, Genoa, Lombardy, and the Legations, and 
retiring to Mantua. Bonaparte now established provisional 
governments in Milan, Turin, and Genoa, and, having 
nominated Massena commander-in-chief of the army of 
Italy, returned to Paris. 
324 2. The War in Germany and Switzerland. — 

c Here, also, the Austrians were at first victorious. The 
Archduke Charles drove the army of the Danube across 
the Rhine, and compelled Massena, who had entered the 
country of the Grisons, to retreat beyond Ziirich. Mean- 
while Suwarrow, after several obstinate combats with the 
French (in the valley of the Reuss, at the DeviVs-bridge, 
&c.), had entered Switzerland by the pass of St. Gothard ; 
but finding that country in the occupation of Soult and 
Massena (who had defeated a division of the Austrian army 
and a Russian army under Korsakow), he was compelled, 
after a succession of skirmishes and harassing marches, 
to withdraw his exhausted troops into the country of the 

D Grisons, and return to Russia through Upper Swabia. In 
the year 1800, Moreau drove the Austrians (under Kray) 
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back to the Inn, and, afler defeating the Archduke Charles (324) 
in the forest of Hohenlinden (Dec. 3), advanced to within 
twenty German miles of Vienna. 

On Feb. 9, 1801, peace was concluded at Luneville, 325 
the Emperor, on the part of Austria, ratifying all the a 
essential conditions of the peace of Campo Formio, repeat- 
ing the stipulations entered into at Rastadt, and leaving 
the left bank of the Rhine in possession of the French. 
A deputation of eight princes (five of whom were Electors), 
appointed to consider the question of indemnification to 
those princes who had been deprived of their dominions 
during the war, was compelled, after two years spent in 
negotiation, to accept a plan proposed by the French and 
Russian governments. By this arrangement the hereditary b 
princes of the empire were indemnified for their losses, 
partly by a grant of secularized Church lands, and partly 
by forty-two mediatized imperial cities ; the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany received Salzburg as a compensation for the 
cession of his territory to the Duke of Parma, and the 
Duke of Modena obtained the Breisgau. In this division, 
the countries most favoured were Prussia, Bavaria, Hesse- 
Darmstadt, Baden, and Wiirtemberg. For the two last, c 
with the new grand duchy of Salzburg and Hesse-Cassel, 
four new electorates were founded, making the total number 
of electors ten (Cologne and Treves having been deprived 
of the dignity). The unmediatized cities were Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Bremen, Frankfort, Niirnberg, and Augsburg. 

1. Prussia received the bishoprics of Paderbom and 326 
Hildesheim, the portion of Thuringia belonging to Mainz, 
a part of Miinster, several abbeys (Quedlinhurg, Essen, 
Werden, &c.) and imperial cities (Miihhausen, Nordhausen, 
Goslar, &c.). 2. Bavaria in return for the palatinate 
(on both sides of the Rhine), and the duchies of Julich 
and Zweibriicken, obtained the bishoprics of Wiirzburg, 
Bamberg, Freisingen, and Augsburg (the city of Augsburg 
remaining unmediatized). 3. Hesse shared with Nassau 
all that remained of the archbishoprics of Cologne, Treves, 
and Mainz. 4. Baden was indebted to the relationship d 
between its Grand Duke and the Emperor of Russia for 
the whole of the palatinate on the right bank of the Rhine, 
the bishopric of Constance, and the remains of the bishop- 
rics of Spires, Basle, and Strasburg. 5. Wiirtemberg 
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(326) was more than indemnified for her losses in Alsace, by 

A receiving several Swabian bishoprics and imperial cities. 
6. Austria obtained the bishoprics of Trent and Brixen, 
as an indemnification for her cession of the Breisgau. 
7* The Duke of Parma received Tuscany, with the title 
of King of Etruria, as a compensation for the cession of 
his hereditary dominions to France. 8. Naples pur- 
chased peace by the sacrifice of some portion of her terri- 
tory, and consented to close her ports against the English, 
and admit French garrisons into some of her maritime 
towns (in order to secure a place of embarkation for 
Egypt). Bonaparte was appointed president of the Gisal-* 

B pine (now called the Italian) republic. In Switzerland, 
six new cantons, viz., the Grisons, Aargau, Vaud, St. Gall, 
Thurgau, and Tessin were added to the thirteen which 
already existed. Vallais was annexed to France, on ac- 
count of the road across the Simplon. 
327 3. The War with England.— After the establish- 
ment of the Batavian republic, and the escape of the here- 
ditary Stattholder to England, the commerce of Holland 
had been grievously crippled by the English, whilst at the 
same time the country itself was distracted by the conteor 

c tions of the republican and Orange parties. At this crises 
an English fleet, with the Prince of Orange on board, 
having appeared off the mouth of the Helder, the Batavian 
fleet immediately joined the invaders ; but the incapacity 
and dilatoriness of the Duke of York, who arrived soon 
afterwards with an Anglo-Russian fleet, occasioned the 
failure of the whole undertaking. The supremacy of Eng- 
land in the Mediterranean was secured by the conquest of 
Malta, and the evacuation of Egypt by the French, in 
accordance with a capitulation concluded by Menon, la 
1801 ; but the refusal of the English government to deliver 
up Malta to the Emperor Paul, as Grand Master of the 
Order, having produced a rupture with Russia, that power 
immediately revived the armed maritime neutrality (in con- 
junction with Sweden, Denmark, and Prussia), and Eng-» 
land avenged herself by the bombardment of Copenhagen. 

D The sudden death of the Emperor Paul (who was suc- 
ceeded by Alexander I. 1801—1825), and the resignatkua 
of Pitt, afforded a, favourable opportunity for the termina- 
tion of hostilities. In Oct., 1801, peace was concluded by 
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Russia with France and England, and on March 85, in the (327) 
following year, the English government, at the peace of ▲ 
Amiens, relinquished (in return for the recognition hj 
France of the republic of the seven Ionian isles) all her 
conquests except Trinidad and the Dutch settlements in 
Ceylon, engaging, at the same time, to restore Malta to the 
Order, a promise which was never fulfilled. To this 
treaty the Porte became also a party on June 25. 

§ 50. The Consular Government of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
(From Not. 9, 1790, to May 18, 1804.) 

After securing peace with foreign powers on terms ex- 828 
ceedingly advantageous and honourable to France, the first b 
Consul next directed his attention to the restoration of 
tranquillity at home, and endeavoured by a wise modera- 
tion to reconcile the various parties in the state. At the 
same time, however, it daily became more apparent, ^at 
his ultimate object was to establish an absolute monarchy. 
Liberty of speech and writing was more and more restricted, 
whilst the discovery of conspiracies, such, for instance, as 
the attempt of the Cbouans to assassinate the first Consul 
by means of the infernal "machine, furnished him with a 
pretext for the banishment of 130 republicans. The tribu- c 
nate was divided into three sections, an amnesty proclaimed, 
which enabled most of the emigrants (more than 100,000) 
to return, and the Roman Catholic worship re-established 
by virtue of a concordat with Pope Pius VII. An im- 
provement was effected in the education of the higher 
classes, which was placed under the control of the govern- 
ment, a new statute-book published, called the " Code 
Napoleon," public credit re-established by means of a 
sound financial system, and a formidable army kept on 
foot. Measures were now adopted for gradually changing 
the consulship into an absolute monarchy. The establish- d 
ment of a new order of knighthood (the legion of honour), 
with a fixed endowment, prepared the way for the restora- 
tion of hereditary nobility ; and, immediately after the con- 
clusion of peace at Amiens, Napoleon was elected Consul 
for Ufe, by the voices of three and a half millions of the 
people, and a new constitution (the fifth) proclaimed,, by 
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(328) which absolute authority was given to the consul, in con- 
A junction with a senate, of which all the members were his 
creatures. At the same time the legislative corps and 
tribunate were' reduced to insignificance, their duties being 
restricted to the settlement without debate, of questions of 
civil law and taxation. A conspiracy set on foot by 
Pichegru and Georges (who landed from English ships and 
proceeded to Paris by unfrequented roads), for the purpose 
of assassinating the first Consul, furnished an excuse for 
still more daring encroachments on the liberties of the 
B French people. The conspirators, whose arrest was effected 
with difficulty, in consequence (^ the vagueness of the 
information furnished to the government, were brought 
before the tribunal of the Seine, the trial by Jury being 
suspended in all cases of attempts on the life of the first 
Consul. Pichegru died in prison, probably by his own 
hand ; Georges was executed, with eleven others ; and the 
sentence on Moreau, who had been condemned to two 
years* imprisonment, was commuted to banishment to Ame- 
rica. At the same time the Duke d*Enghien (the last 
Bourbon Prince of the line of Conde) who had been 
arrested on a charge of holding treasonable communication 
with some English agents at Ettenheim, in the territory of 
Baden, was condemned without proof, and shot at Vin- 
c cennes. Previously to these trials, the tribunate (with the 
exception of Carnot) and the senate had conferred the 
tide of hereditary Emperor of the French on Na- 
poleon Bonaparte, who was anointed by the Pope on 
Dec. 2, 1804, and placed the imperial crown on his own 
head and that of his consort. The constitution was so 
modified as scarcely to deserve the name of a limited 
monarchy, although a shadow of the representative system 
was retained in the legislative corps and the tribunate, which 
was divided as before into three sections. 

III. The Empire (1804—1814 and 1815). 
§ 51. The third Coalition against France, 

329 Mutual complaints of the non-fulfilment of the conditions 
D of the peace of Amiens (especially as r^;arded the surren- 
der of Malta to the Knights of St. John) produced a 
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rupture between France and England, in the year 1803. (329) 
The British government having declared war, Bonaparte a 
immediately took possession of Hanover, prohibited the 
importation of British manufactures and colonial produce 
into France (commencement of the continental system), 
and made preparations at Boulogne for the invasion of 
England. 

To meet this danger, Pitt proposed the formation of a 330 
fresh coalition, the operations of which were facilitated by 
the ambitious policy adopted by Napoleon himself; who 
established an hereditary kingdom of Italy, in place 
of the Italian republic, and placed on his own head the iron 
crown of Lombardy, at Milan, in the year 1805. At the b 
same time his step-son, Eugene Beauhamaisy was nomi- 
nated Viceroy of Italy, and his brother-in-law, Bacciochi, 
Duke of Lucca. The separate governments of Parma and 
Piacenza were suppressed, and the Ligurian republic in- 
corporated with France. On the formation of this third 
coalition (to which England, Russia, and, at a later 
period, Austria, were parties) Bonaparte broke up his 
camp at Boulogne, and proceeded by forced marches to the 
Rhine, where he was joined by the Electors of Bavaria, 
Baden, and Wiirtemberg. 

1. The War in Germany (1805). — In Austria (where 331 
the measures adopted by the Archduke Charles for re- c 
modelling the army were still incomplete, and the plan of 
the Archduke John for raising an enormous militia force 
was unfavourably received by the nation) two armies were 
raised, the larger of which (120,000 men) marched into 
Italy, Cinder the command of the Archduke Charles, to 
await the arrival of Napoleon, whilst the smaller (80,000 
men), under the incapable Mack, proceeded through Bava- 
ria, towards the Black Forest. Having dispatched Mas- 
sena into Italy, Napoleon himself took the command in 
Germany, and concentrated his forces on the Upper Da- 
nube, where he was joined by Bernadotte, who had marched 
from Hanover through the margravate of Anspach, not- 
withstanding the neutrality of Prussia. Afler a succession d 
of skirmishes, the French entered Bavaria, blockaded Mack 
in Ulm, and compelled him to surrender that fortress, with 
its garrison of 30,000 men. Napoleon now entered Aus- 
tria almost without opposition, and Murat took possession 
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(381) of Vienna, whilst the scattered remnants of the Austrian 

A army were endeavouring to effect a junction with the 
Russians. On Dec. 2, 1805 (the anniversary of his coro- 
nation), Napoleon defeated the united forces of the Aus- 
trians and Russians, in the so-called battle of the three 
Emperors, at Austerlitz; and soon afterwards peace 
was concluded at Presburg, the Emperor giving up the 
Venetian territory (which had been awarded to him at the 
peace of Campo Formio) to the kingdom of Italy, the 
Tyrol to Bavaria, and his possessions in Swabia to the 
Electors of Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, and Baden, all of whom 
were declared independent sovereigns, the two first with 
the title of King. Prussia, which had joined the coalition 
conditionally, and threatened France with a declaration of 
war, was required to surrender Anspach, Cleves, and 

B Neufchatel, in exchange for Hanover. The King of 
Naples, who had permitted a Russian and English army 
to land during the war, was deprived of all his dominions 
(except Sicily), which were conferred, together with the 
title of King, on Napoleon's elder brother Joseph. The 
papal seignories of Benevento and Ponte-Corvo, were 
granted, as principalities, to Talleyrand and Bernadotte. 
The Batavian repubhc was named the kingdom of Hol- 
land, and given to the Emperor's brother Louis, the duchies 
of Cleves and Berg to his brother-in-law Joachim Murat, 

c and the principality of Neufchatel to Marshal Berthier. 
On July 12, 1806, the German empire was dismem- 
bered, sixteen princes in the south and west of Germany 
(Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, the electoral arch-chancellor of 
Mainz, who resided at Ratisbon, the elector of Ba(ten, the 
Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Duket>f Cleves-Berg, 
the Pnnces of Nassau, &c.) separating themselves from the 
empire, and forming the Rhenish confederacy, of 

D which Napoleon declared himself the protector. Eaefa 
of these princes renounced the title which indicated his 
connexion with the empire, the arch-chancellor being 
thenceforth styled the Prince Primate, the Elector of 
Baden Grand Duke, &c. The business of the confederacy 
was to be transacted at a meeting to be held at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, under the presidency of the Prince primate* 
Each of the confederates pledged himself, in the event of a 
continental war, to assist France with a contingent propor* 
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tionate to the extent of his dominions. Francis 11., who (331) 
had assumed, in the year 1804, the title of Francis /., a 
hereditary Emperor of Austria, having now ceased to be 
head of the German empire, the imperial chambers at 
Wetalow and Vienna, as well as the imperial diet at Ratis- 
bon, were dissolved. A number of hitherto unmediatized 
states were declared mediatized, and subjected, by the aid 
of French troops, to the sovereignty of members of the 
confederacy, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the peo- 
ple (the bookseller Palm shot). 

2. The maritime War with England. — The com- 332 
bined Spanish and French fleets were enticed out of the b 
harbour of Cadiz, and utterly destroyed off Cape Trafal- 
gar, by Lord Nelson, who lost his life in the engagement. 
Napoleon now gave up all thoughts of an invasion of 
England, and directed his attention to the annihilation of 
her commerce, by closing the ports of the continent. 

§ 52. The fourth Coalition against France (1806 — 7). 

Prussia, which had at first refused to ratify the conven- 333 
tion signed by her ambassador Haugwitz, at Schonbrunn, c 
was now compelled not only to take possession of Hano- 
ver, but to close the mouths of all her rivers against the 
English. The immediate result of this proceeding was a 
declaration of war on the |)art of England, and the blockade 
of all the Prussian ports in the North and Baltic seas. In 
the hope of still further widening the breach. Napoleon 
entered into negotiations for a peace with England, and 
promised to guarantee the restoration of Hanover. The d 
Prussian generals were now unanimous in recommending 
the immediate commencement of hostilities against France ; 
but the delay occasioned by the vacillating policy of the 
King enabled Napoleon to concentrate on the Main an 
army of 200,000 men, which marched through the valley 
of the Saal, and (after a skirmish near Saalfeld, in which 
Prince Lewis Feridinand of Prussia fell) engaged the two 
grand divisions of the Prussian army (165,000 Prussians 
and 20,000 Saxons), at Jena and Anerstadt, on Oct. 14. 
The Prince of Hohenlohe was defeated by Napoleon at 
Jena, and Duke Ferdinand of Brunswick by Marshal Da- 
voust, at Anerstadt The Duke, a veteran of seveuty-two. 
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(333) was mortally wounded in the battle, and died soon afterwards 

A at Ottensen. The Elector of Saxony obtained peace, and 
the title of King, in return for his own adherence, and that 
of the Saxon Dukes, to the Rhenish confederacy. All 
the most important Prussian fortresses (with the exception 
of Colberg, which was bravely defended by Gneisenau, 
Schill, and Nettelbeck, and some strong places in Upper 
Silesia), were surrendered to the French after a very feeble 
resistance. On Oct. 27, Napoleon entered Berlin in tri- 
umph, divided the conquered Prussian provinces, as far as 
the Oder, into four departments, and published his famous 
Berlin decree^ by which all commercial intercourse with 
England was prohibited, and the British ports declared to 
be in a state of blockade. 
334 As the French troops approached the Vistula, they were 

B joined by the Poles, who looked to Napoleon for the re- 
storation of their independence ; whilst, on the other hand, 
the remains of the Prussian army joined the Russians, who 
were now, through French influence, involved in a war 
with Turkey. Afler several obstinate and sanguinary, but 
indecisive engagements (at Pultusk, Golymin, &c.), the 
two armies went into winter quarters, with the exceptioti 
of the left wing of the French army, under Ney, which 

c marched from the Lower Vistula against Konigsbei^. On 
learning the intention of the Russian General Benningsen 
to attack this division, relieve Graudenz and Dantzic, and 
open a communication with Colberg, Napoleon broke up 
his winter encampment at Warsaw, and engaged Benning- 
sen at Eglau (Feb. 7 and 8). The battle, though pro- 
tracted and sanguinary, was by no means decisive, for both 
parties abandoned the field, and retired again into winter 

D quarters. Afler an armistice of four months, during which 
Dantzic and Schweidnitz capitulated, and Napoleon re- 
ceived re-inforcements from Poland, the Rhenish con- 
federacy, and even from Spain, the war was terminated by 
a decisive victory gained by the French at Friedland 
(June 14), and Napoleon, after a personal interview with 
Alexander, on the Niemen, concluded a peace at Tilsit, 
with Russia on July 7, and Prussia on the 9th. ** Out of 
especial regard for the Emperor of Russia,*' Napoleon con- 
sented to restore to Prussia all her provinces on the right 
bank of the Elbe, on condition of her giving up — 1. AH the 
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territory formerly belonging to the kingdom of Poland, (334) 
to the King of Saxony, under the name of the Duchy of a 
Warsaw, (Dantzic with its territory was declared a free 
state mider the protection of Prussia and Saxony). 2. All 
the territory between the Elbe and the Rhine, which, with 
the addition of Brunswick, Hesse-Cassel, and a part of 
Hanover, formed the kingdom of Westphalia for Jerome 
Bonaparte, the Emperor's youngest brother. 3. A^l Prus- 
sian ports were to be closed against the English. The 
restoration of the Prussian territory was not carried into 
effect until the year 1 808, after payment of a contribution 
of 140 millions of francs. The Rhenish confederacy was ^ 
now extended to Mecklenburg, and comprehended the 
whole of the ancient German empire, with the exception 
' of Prussia (including the march of Brandenburg, Pome- 
rania, and Silesia), and Holstein. Russia evacuated Mol- 
davia and Wallachia, and concluded an armistice with the 
Porte. Sweden, as a member of the fourth coalition, was 
obliged to surrender to France the island of Riigen and 
Strdsund, the last of her possessions in Germany. At 
the peace of Tilsit, the two Emperors had agreed that 
Denmark, Sweden, and Portugal, should be invited to co- 
operate in their measures against England ; taking, there- 
fore, for granted, that France would obtain possession of 
the Danish fleet, the British government resolved to anti- c 
cipate such a proceeding, by demanding that it should be 
delivered up to them as a pledge of neutrality, and, on 
the refusal of the Danes, bombarded Copenhagen (2d — 
5th September), and carried off the whole fleet. In con- 
sequence of this violent proceeding, Russia declared war 
against England, and Denmark concluded an alliance with 
France, and obtained from that country an army for the 
defence of her territory. 

§ 53. The War in Portugal and Spain (1808—1814). 

Portugal, in consequence of her refusal to close her ports 335 
against ^e English, was occupied by a French army under d 
Junot, who assumed the title of Duke of Abrantes, and 
proclaimed himself regent in the name of the French 
Emperor, after the departure of the Portuguese royal 
family for Brazil. In pursuance of his favourite object. 
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(335) the destruction of English commerce, Napoleon not only 
A extended his continental system to Portugal and Italy (as 
far as the latter country was dependent <hi France), but 
even formed a plan for the subjugation of Spain; and 
under pretence of protectii^ that country against an 
English invasion, crossed the Pyrenees at the head of 
100,000 men. Charles IV., who a short time before (in 
consequence of an insurrection against his contemptible 
favourite, Godoy, Prince of the Peace) had resigned his 
crown in favour of his smi, Ferdinand VII., no sooner 
witnessed the entry of the French into Madrid, than he 
B desired to recall his abdication* Under pretence of settling 
* the dispute, Napoleon invited the whole party to meet him 
at Bayonne, and having made himself master of their per- 
sons, compelled the Bourbon family to resign the Spanish 
crown, and placed his brother Joseph on the dirone. 
The vacant kingdom of Naples was then conferred on 
Murat, and the grand^duchy of Berg destined fqr the 
Crown Prince of Holland. Against the sovereign thus 
treacherously imposed on them, the whole Spanish nation 
rose as one man ; and Joseph, afler an unsuccessful attempt 
to conciliate his new subjects by granting them a libeml 
constitution, was compelled to quit Madrid and retire to 
Burgos. 

336 An English army, commanded by Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
c landed in Portugal, and drove the French out of that 

country ; the means of returning to France being secured 
to Junot and his army by the Convention of Cintra. At 
the same time, anoliier Fr^ich army, under Dupont, was 
surrounded and captured in the south of Spain. The 
French had already fallen back on the Ebro, when Napo- 
leon (to whom tbe Emperor Alexander, in a personal 
interview at Erfurt, had promised assistance in the event 
of a war with Austria) appeared in Spain at the head of 
335,000 men. 

337 After a victorious progress from the Ebro, the French 
D Emperor entered Madrid, and immediately abolished the 

inquisition, the feudal system, and the Council of Cas- 
tiUe (which had recalled its consent to the abdication cf 
Charles IV.), and reduced the number of convents to one- 
third. Having, in conjunction with Soult, compelled tlie 
English to evacuate Portugal, Napoleon returned to Ftanoe 
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to make preparations for a fr^sh war with Austria. On (337) 
the 21st February, 1809, the fortress of Saragossa (which a 
tiad been twice heroically defended by the Spanish General 
Palafox, with the loss of 53,000 men) surrendered to the 
French; and the cause of Spanish independence seemed 
utterly ruined; for the brilliant victory of Talavera (27th 
and 28th of July), obtained by Sir Arthur Wellesley ^ over 
King Joseph, was neutralized by the defeat of an army 
recently raised by the Junta of Seville, which was almost 
annihilated by Soult, at Ocana. 

The monks, to whose influence King Joseph attributed 338 
the general insurrection of the Spanish nation against the 
French, were punished by the suppression of all the 
monastic orders. Whilst the French, although perpetually 
harassed by swarms of irregular troops, called Guerillas, 
were still advancing steadily towards the south, the Junta 
had retired to Seville, and assembled the Cortes 
(1810), which drew up (and proclaimed in 1812) a new 
constitution, by which the monarchical power was greatly 
restricted. The repeated attempts of the French (espe'^ b 
cially under Massena) to regain a footing in Portugal, 
were as unsuccessful as their attacks on Cadiz, which was 
strongly fortified and protected by a combined Spanish 
and English fleet. la die year 1812, the French force in 
Spain having been reduced to 168,000 men, by the widi- 
drawal of a large number of the best soldiers and generals 
for the Russian campaign, the whole population of several 
provinces were encouraged to take the field, uid the 
Guerillas (under Mina, the Curate Merino, Mendizabal, 
3rc.) became daily more numerous and daring. The for* c 
t^resses of Ciudad Rodrigo and Badajoz were stormed by 
Lord Wellington, who separated the armies of Marmcmt 
and Soult, defeated the former near Salamanca, com- 
pelled Joseph to quit Madrid, and then, on the approach 
of the French, retreated to the Portuguese frontier. Soult 
having been recalled from Spain by Napoleon, after his 
disastrous campaign in Russia, the English general com- 
pelled King Joseph a second time to abandon his capital, 
and retire to the Ebro, iknd in the year 1813 decided the 

1 Immediately after this battle. Sir Arthur Wellesley was created 
Lord WeUiogton. ^ , 
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(338) fate of Spain, by a brilliant victory over Jourdan at Vit- 
A taria. Joseph escaped being taken prisoner, by a pren 
cipitate flight into France. Soult, who had re-entered 
Spain by command of Napoleon, was compelled to re- 
cross the Pyrenees by Lord Wellington, and the war was 
terminated by the battle of Thoulouse, in April, 1814, 
• the Emperor Napoleon having previously abdicated, and 
Ferdinand VII. being released ^om his imprisonment at 
Valen^ay. 

§ 64. Suppression of the temporal authority of the Pope 
(1809). 

339 Soon after his coronation, Napoleon had conceived the 
idea of depriving the Pope of his temporal power, and 
transporting him to Paris, where the influence of the Sove- 
reign Pontifl* might be advantageously employed for the 

B promotion of his own ambitious designs. Afl;er a suc- 
cession of annoyances and threats, Napoleon demanded that 
the Pope should accede to the continental system, close his 
ports against the English, and conclude an alliance, offen- 
sive and defensive, with France, at least against the Infi- 
dels, by which tide he designated the Turks and all the 
Protestant powers. On the refusal of the Pope to enter- 
tain this proposal, the Emperor took possession of Rome, 
and annexed to the kingdom of Italy four provinces be- 

c longing to the States of the Church. These measures 
were speedily followed by the publication of a decree 
(dated from Schonbrunn), in which the temporal authority 
of the Pope mas declared to he at an end; and in the 
following year (1810) the rest of the States of the Church 
were incorporated into the French empire. Pius VII., 
who had excommunicated the originators and perpetrators 
of these acts of violence, was carried off by force to Gre- 
noble, and thence removed to Savona, where he remained 
three years a prisoner, refusing with exemplary firmness 
to resign his temporal authority, and establish his residence 

D at Paris. In the summer of 1812, he was removed to 
Fontainebleau, for the purpose of negotiating a fresh con* 
cordat, and returned to Rome after the abdication of 
Napoleon, in 1814. 
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§ 55. War of Austria against Napoleon (1809). 

Afler the peace of Tilsit, an attempt was made by the (340) 
Austrian government to re-establish its political influence a 
in Europe. With this view the army was re-organized; 
and when Napoleon, in consequence of this movement, 
called on the members of the Rhenish Confederacy to hold 
themselves in readiness, the Austrians resolved to antici- 
pate his attack. A proclamation was accordingly issued 
by the Emperor's brothers, the Archdukes Charles and 
John, as commanders-in-chief of the army destined to act 
in Bavaria and Italy, calling on the German nation to co- 
operate with Austria in her struggles for the liberty of their 
common fatherland ; but scarcely any effect was produced 
by this appeal. The army commanded by the Archduke b 
Charles, which had entered BavaHa, was defeated in a 
series of engagements, which lasted from the 19th to the 
23rd of April (at Abensbeig, Landshut, Eckmiihl, and 
Ratisbon), by a force composed almost entirely of Ger- 
mans, and compelled, after sustaining immense loss, to 
cross the Danube, and retreat towards Bohemia. 

On the 13th of May, Vienna was a second time taken 341 
by the French ; Napoleon, who had advanced by forced c 
marches, for the purpose of preventing the relief of Vienna 
by the Archduke Charles, was defeated for the first time 
(21st and 22nd of May), near the villages of As pern and 
£ sling. He then formed a junction with the Italian 
army under Eugene Beauhamais, a second time crossed 
the Danube, and defeated the Archduke Charles in the 
sanguinary battle of Wag ram (5th and 6th of July). 
The two armies met again at Znaim, in Moravia, and 
victory had already begun to incline to the side of the 
French, when hostilities were suspended by the arrival of 
Prince Lichtenstein, who was empowered by the Emperor 
to arrange the terms of an armistice. After this battle, d 
and an unsuccessful attempt of the English to effect a 
diversion, by landing on the island of Wsdcheren, in Hol- 
land, the Austrian war was terminated on the 14th October 
by the peace of Vienna. By this treaty Austria lost 
2000 square miles of territory, with three and a half 
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(341) millions of inhabitants; Salzburg and several neighbouring 

A districts being ceded to Bavaria, western Galicia to the 
duchy of Warsaw, a district of eastern Galicia to Russia, 
and her possessions beyond the Sau to Napoleon, as King 
of Italy. Out of this last-mentioned province, with Dal* 
matia, Istria, and Ragusa (which were separated from 
Italy), and the Greek islands (ceded by Russia in 1807), 
Napoleon formed the new state of the seven Illyrian 
provmces. (Carinthia, Camiola, Istria, Dalmatia, Ragusa, 
Civil and Military Croatia), of which Marmont was ap- 

B pointed governor. A short time before the breaking out 
of this war, the Tyrolese, irritated beyond endurance by 
the extortion and oppression of the Bavarian government, 
had revolted to their ancient masters the Austrians, and 
under the command of an innkeeper named Andrew Hofer 

' (and Speckbacher), had thrice cleared their country of the 
French and Bavarian troops (in April, May, and August). 
But after the conclusion of peace at Vienna, an overwhelm- 
ing force was sent into the Tyrol : and Hofer, who had 
taken refuge in an Alpine hut near Passeger, was betrayed 
by one of his countrymen, conveyed a prisoner to Mantua, 

c and shot by sentence of a court-martial. The Tyrol was 
now divided into three portions, of which one was assigned 
to Bavaria, another (the southern) annexed to the kingdom 
of Italy, and a third (the eastern) incorporated with Ulyria, 
As an indemnification for this sacrifice of territory, Ba- 
varia received Baireuth and Ratisbon ; the prince primate 
(Charles of Dalberg) of Ratisbon, being created Grand 
Duke of Frankfort (a sovereignty formed for that purpose 
out of Frankfort, Fulda, Hanau, Wetzlar, and Ascha^en- 
burg), with a stipulation that his successor should be 
Eugene Beauhamais, the viceroy of Italy. Several at- 
tempts were made by individuals to arouse the dormant 

D patriotism of the German nation, but without success. A 
Prussian major, named Sehill, commander of a volunteer 
corps raised by him in 1806, marched a huss^ar regiment 
of 600 men out of Berlin, under pretence of exercising 
them, and proceeded to Stralsund, where he was slain with 
most of his soldiers. Eleven officers were taken prisoners 
and shot by the French. 
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§ 56. Napoleon at the summit of hit power (1810 — 1812). 

In the hope of obtaining an heir to his throne, and of 342 
imparting, in some sort, a legitimate character to his a 
dynasty, Napoleon repudiated Josephine, and married 
(2nd, of April, 1810) Maria Louisa, daughter of the 
Emperor Francis of Austria. On the 20th of March, 1811, 
the new Empress was delivered of a son, who was imme- 
diately created King of Rome. His brother Louis having 
declared his readiness to abdicate in favour of his son, 
rather than ruin Holland by enforcing a rigid observance 
of the continental system, Napoleon annexed the whole of 
that country to France. Under the same pretext, and in b 
the face of his own repeated declarations, that he wished 
the Rhine to be the boundary of his dominions, the Empe- 
ror incorporated into the French empire the maritime 
provinces of northern Germany, a great part of the king- 
dom of Westphalia, the Hanse Towns, the grand duchy of 
Berg, Oldenburg, and East Friesland : as he had already 
annexed Tuscany, the States of the Church, and the Canton 
of Vallais (department of the Simplon), in Switzerland. 
The empire at this time numbered 130 departments, and 
extended along the coast of western and southern Europe, 
from the mouth of the Elbe to Trieste and Corfu. The c 
imperial government now became every day more abso- 
lute : the sittings of the legislative body, which had long 
since been a mere farce, were suspended : the duties of the 
senate were confined to the appearance of its members on 
great occasions in the suite of the Emperor, and the pass- 
ing of acts confirmatory of his decrees for the annexation 
of fresh territory. All public ^ctionaries were entirely 
dependent on the crown : a system of espionage was esta- 
blished in every part of the empire, and arrests on tlie 
most firivolous pretexts occurred daily: liberty of the press d 
was annihilated by the censorship and other restrictions, 
the population of half France remained uneducated, not- 
withstanding the increase in the number of schools, and 
even the arts were cultivated solely for the purpose of 
imparting additional lustre to the military glories of the 
empire. Meanwhile the continental system was ruining 
t;ommeroei in spite of the encouragement afforded to ma- 
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(342) nu&cturing industry, by the establishment of prizes and 
A institutions, and the formation of roads and canals, and 
Napoleon at last found himself obliged to grant licences 
for the importation, in certain cases, of English goods. 
These grievances, in conjunction with the unceasing con- 
scription, were rapidly producing discontent and bitterness, 
in the place of those feelings of devoted affection with 
which the government of Napoleon was at first regarded 
by the people, as well as the cabinets of many European 
nations. 

§ 57. Napoleon* 8 Russian Campaign (1812). 

343 The conviction that the continental system would be 
B ruinous to her commerce, and that Napoleon would never 
rest until he had destroyed her influence as a first-rate 
European power, was soon forced on Russia, which had 
wrested Finland from Sweden in 1808, and extended her 
dominions to the Pruth, by the peace of Bucharest, con- 
cluded in 1812, afler a six years' war with the Turks, 
The first coolness between Alexander and Napoleon was 
occasioned by the annexation of Galicia to the duchy of 
Warsaw, a measure which was regarded with suspicion by 
the Russian Emperor, as tending towards the re-establish^ 
c ment.of Poland as a kingdom. Other causes of offence 
followed in rapid succession; on the one side Napoleon, 
who had already annoyed the Emperor by depriving the 
Duke of Oldenburg (husband of Alexander's aunt by the 
mother's side) of his dominions, now demanded the rigid 
enforcement of the continental system by Russia ; whilst, 
on the other, the union of Warsaw (as a province) with 
Saxony, and the evacuation of the Prussian dominions, 
were strongly uiged on France by the Russian government. 
D The refusal of each party to accede to the demands of the 
other at length produced a war, which* was commenced in 
1812 by Napoleon, who collected an army of 400,000, or, 
according to some writers, of 600,000 men, from almost 
every country in south-western Europe. To oppose this 
formidable armament, the Russians assembled 372,000 
men. With his accustomed rapidity of movement, Napo* 
leon crossed the Niemen into Lithuania, and advanced by 
forced marches to Smolensk, with scarcely any oppo^ 
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sition on the part of the Russians, who were unwilling to (343) 
hazard a general engagement until they had formed a a 
junction with the troops from the interior. After defeat- 
ing the Russians at Smolensk, and again at Borodino, on 
the Moskwa, Napoleon (on the 14th of September) entered 
Moscow, which was entirely abandoned by the inha- 
bitants : and soon after his arrival a fire broke out (occa- 
sioned, probably, by the Russian governor Rostopchin), 
which raged six days, and destroyed nine-tenths of the 
city. Notwithstanding this calamity. Napoleon lingered 
five weeks among the ruins of Moscow, endeavouring to 
negotiate a peace ; but discovering his error when it was 
too late, he broke up his quarters on the 18th of October, 
and commenced his retreat with an army now reduced to 
104,000 men. The winter had already set in with a b 
severity almost unprecedented at that early season, the 
thermometer (Reaumur's) steadily indicating 18 — 20 de- 
grees of cold ; ,and the whole of the country between Mos- 
cow and the Beresina, an extent of 150 (German) miles, 
presented the appearance of a desert, the inhabitants of the 
villages having removed or destroyed all their agricultural 
produce. At length the army, reduced by famine and the 
unceasing attacks of the Russians and Cossacks to 30,000 
men capable of bearing arms, reached the Beresina, where 
the passage of the river was forced by Ney and Oudinot, 
with 8500 men, in the face of 25,000 Russians. The c 
retreat now became a flight, in consequence of the inten- 
sity of the cold (26 — 27 degrees), and the abandonment 
of his army by Napoleon, who had placed himself in a 
sledge, when all was lost, and proceeded to Paris, where 
his presence was rendered necessary by the unsettled state 
of public affairs (attempt of Mallet to re-establish the 
republic). General Ney, who had distinguished himself 
in the battle of the Moskwa, and done good service by the 
masterly manner in which he had conducted the retreat, 
was created Prince of the Moskwa. The first step towards d 
the emancipation of Prussia, was the conclusion of a 
convention of neutrality between the Prussian general 
Diebitsch and General York, who was sent to cover the 
retreat of the left wing of the French army under Mac- 
donald. This proceeding on the part of the Prussian 
general was stigmatized by Napoleon as an act of the 
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(343) grossest treachery, and the diief cause of his subsequent 
misfortunes. 

§ 58. The War of Liberation (1813—1814). 

344 Frederick William III. of Prussia, after issuing from 
A Breslau a manifesto, in which he called on his people to 

rise and defend their liberties against the encroachments of 
the French, now concluded an alliance with Russia for the 
re-establishment of the Prussian monarchy, and having 
been subsequently joined by Sweden and England, com- 
menced his preparations for the formation of a national 
militia in Prussia. 

Campaign in the Spring o^ 1813. 

345 In the month of March, the Prussian grand army under 
B Bliicher, marched through Silesia to Dresden, where it 

awaited the arrival of a Russian force commanded by 
Kalisch. A second Russo-Prussian army was also sent 
from Berlin to join the two other corps. The allied army, 
under Wittgenstein, now numbered 85,000 men, and 
that of the French 120,000, most of whom were raw 
conscripts. 

346 Towards the end of April, Napoleon re-appeared in 
c Germany and advanced to Leipzic, where he was com- 
pelled to engage the enemy at Grossgorschen, or, as he 
himself named the battle, at Liitzen, on the 2nd of May: 
but notwithstanding the disadvantage under which they 
laboured, in being unprepared for the attack, and the 
heavy loss which they sustained in the battle, the French 
were victorious : and the allies retreated by way of Dres- 
den into Lusatia. Shamhorst died at Prague of the wounds 

D which he had received in the battle. Soon afterwards 
Napoleon appeared at Dresden, and compelled the waver- 
ing King of Saxony to place the resources of his kingdom 
at the disposal of the French. On the 20th of May Napo- 
leon attacked the allies at Bautzen, forced the passage of 
the Spree, and completed his victory on the following day, 

' at Wurschen, wher6 he sustained a considerable loss in 
killed and wounded. As the allies directed their retreat 
towards Silesia instead of Berlin, in order to effect a 
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junction with the Anstrians, the conqueror, who wished to (346) 
prevent a meeting of the three powers, as well as to gain a 
time for fresh levies, consented to an armistice (4th of 
June to 10th of August), in the hope that Austria would 
eventually join the French. A short time previously to 
these events, the city of Hamburg, which had been aban^^ 
doned by the French officials on the approach of a Russian 
army, under Tetterbom, was re-taken by Davoust, and 
mercilessly pillaged, because the inhabitants were unable 
to pay a forced contribution of 48 millions of francs. 

Resumption of the War after the Armistice. 

The congress of Prague having terminated unsatisfac- 347 
torily, in consequence of the unreasonable demands of b 
Austria, and the unwillingness of England to become a 
party to a treaty of peace, war was declared by the 
Austrian government against Napoleon, whose subsequent 
overtures were treated with contempt. The allies had 
made the best use of the breathing time allowed them by 
the armistice. A subsidy of eleven millions, granted by 
England, enabled them to equip at least 600,000 men, 
who formed three divisions, viz., 1. The grand army of 
Bohemia, under Schwarzenberg, in whose camp were the 
three allied monarchs and General Moreau. 2. The army 
of Silesia, under Bliicher. 3. The army of the North, 
under the Crown Prince of Sweden, Charles John Ber- 
nadotte. Against this enormous force Napoleon brought c 
into the field about 350,000 men ; and notwithstanding his 
inferiority in point of numbers, commenced hostilities with 
an attack on the army of Silesia, which retreated beyond 
the Katzbach. Meanwhile, however, Schwarzenberg had 
marched upon Dresden, and Napoleon was compelled to 
proceed by forced marches to that city (leaving General 
Macdonald in Silesia). On the 26th and 27th of August, 
Napoleon gained his last victory (at Dresden), on Ger- 
man ground, amidst torrents of rain. Moreau was mortally 
wounded in this battle, and died soon afterwards. This n 
advantage gained by Napoleon, was however almost 
neutralized, by the failure of the other divisions of the 
French army. 1. Cud in ot, who should have marched 
on Berlin, and effected a junction with Davoust, was 
I 6 
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(347) defeated by Bliicher at Gros sheer en, on the 23rd of 
A August. 2. M acdonald was compelled by Bliicher to 
re-cross the Katzbach, near the village of Wahlstatt, 
on the 26th of August. In consequence of this victory, 
Bliicher obtained the name of Marshal " Forwards," and 
was created Prince of Wahlstatt. 3. Vandamme (who 
had received orders to cut off the retreat of the army of 
Bohemia), bein^ unsupported by Napoleon, was defeated 
and taken prisoner, with 10,000 men, by the Russian 
guard under Ostermann, supported by an unexpected re- 
inforcement of Prussians under Kleist (30th of August), , 
B at Kulm, near Toplitz. 4. Ney, who after the defeat of 
Oudinot had been dispatched against the army of the 
north, with orders to take possession of Berlin, was him- 
self defeated at Dennewitz, on the 6th of Sept., by 
Biilow and Tauenzien. The Silesian and northern armies 
having crossed the Elbe (where Bertrand was defeated by 
York, near Wartenberg), in order to effect, if possible, a 
junction with the army of Bohemia in Napoleon's rear, the 
French Emperor quitted Dresden, and drew together all 
his forces at Leipzic, where the great ^^ battle of the 
nations** was fought on the 16th, l7th, and 18th October, 
c Towards the end of this battle, the Saxons and Wiirtem- 
bergers went over to the allies. On the first day Napo<« 
leon engaged the main body of the allies, under Schwarz- 
enberg, on the plain southwards of Leipzic, near Wachau, 
but without any decisive result ; whilst at the same time 
Bliicher defeated Marmont, on the northern side of the 
city, near Mockern. On the 17th there was no general 
engagement. Napoleon having communicated to the Empe- 
ror of Austria his willingness to purchase peace, by the 
relinquishment of his sovereignty over Warsaw, Illyria, 
and the Rhineland, and to withdraw his troops to the other 
side of the Rhine, as soon as an armistice was concluded, 
D Meanwhile, however, a reinforcement of more than 100,000 
men had joined the allied army, which now numbered 
300,000, whilst the French had scarcely 130,000. Under 
these circumstances the battle was renewed on the 18th 
October. After losing more than 30,000 men (including 
Prince Poniatowsky, a nephew of the last King of Poland, 
who was drowned in the Elster), the defeated army, which 
still numbered 100,000 men, commenced ite retreat, and 
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fought its way to the Rhine, where 70,000 men crossed the (347) 
river at Mainz. During this retreat, the French were at- a 
tacked, on the Unstrut by York, and at Han a u by the 
Bavarians, under Wrede, and were incessantly harassed by 
bands of Cossacks. The immediate consequences of this 
victory were — I. The breaking up of the Rhenish con- 
federacy. 2. The dissolution of the kingdom of West- 
phalia and the grand duchies of Frankfort and Berg, 3. 
The surrender of all the French garrisons as prisoners of 
war, with the exception of the garrison of Hamburg, which 
held out, under Davoust, until the 26th of May, 1814, 
4. The re-conquest, by Biilow, of Holland, where the b 
people, who had been more forward than any other nation 
in their resistance to the continental system, proclaimed 
the Prince of Orange sovereign of the Netherlands. 5. 
Denmark, on account of its alliance with Napoleon, was 
invaded by the Crown Prince of Sweden, and compelled, 
after a short winter campaign, to cede Norway to Sweden 
in exchange for Swedish Pomerania and Riigen. 6. Illy- 
ria and the Tyrol were restored to Austria, after a long 
and bloody struggle. In the south, Murat, King of Na- 
ples, the Emperor's brother-in-law, formed an alliance 
with the Austrians for the expulsion of the French from 
Italy, the Emperor of Austria undertaking to guarantee to 
him the undisturbed possession of his dominions. On the c 
other hand, Switzerland, too feeble as yet to throw off the 
French yoke, concluded a treaty of neutrality with Napo- 
leon, who deemed this the best mode of protecting his 
weakest frontier. 

Invasion ofFrance'hy the Allies (1814). 

Wellington, being now prepared to enter France from 348 
Spain, and the allied army from the Rhine, Napoleon, who i> 
had rejected the offers of peace made to him by the allies, 
demanded a fresh conscription of 300,000 men, and pro- 
rogued the legislative assembly, which had ventured to 
present him an address describing, in strong language, the 
misery and exhaustion of France. At the commencement 
of the year. 1814 the allies entered France, the grand army 
under Schwarzenberg traversing a portion of neutral Swit- 
zeriand, and crossing the frontier at Basle, whilst the force 
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(348) under the command of Bliicher crossed the Rhine, on new 
A year's eve, at Mannheim, Canh, andOohlenz. In the hope 
of preventing a junction. Napoleon attacked Blucher near 
Brienne, and forced him to retreat ; but, in spite of tian 
check, the united armies attacked the French at la Ro- 
thiere, and drove them across the Aube. The two corps 
then separated, the grand army under Schwarzenberg pro- 
ceeding along the banks of the Seine, and the army of 
Silesia along the Maine, in the direction of Paris. No 
sooner was Napoleon aware of this separation, than he 
several times (10th — 14th of February) attacked the army 
of Silesia, and compelled it to retire northwards, and then 
(18th of February) defeated the grand army at Montereau. 

B A congress was now held at Chatillon, but without any 
result except die temporary suspension of hostilities. In 
order to prevent Napoleon from following the grand army, 
Bliicher continued his march on Paris, and defeated the 
French near Laon. Then Napoleon attacked the grand 
army at Arcis-sur-Aube, and being compelled to retire 
before a superior force, conceived the desperate design of 
leaving the road to Paris open, attacking tike enemy in the 
rear (from Lorraine), and drawing together all the gar- 

c risons of the eastern fortresses for a final struggle. With 
equal courage the allies continued their march towards the 
capital, and af^r defeating Marshals Marmont and Mor- 
tier, at la F^re Champenoise, and storming the heights of 
Montmartre, entered Paris (in consequence of a capi- 
tulation) on the 31st of March, with the Emperor Alex- 
ander, King Frederick William, and Prince Schwarzen- 
berg, at their head. No sooner had the capital fallen, than 
the senate was persuaded by Talleyrand to declare the 
throne forfeited by Napoleon and his family, and the nation 
absolved from its oath of allegiance. 
349 Napoleon, who had reached Paris a few hours too late, 

D signed his abdication on the 11th of April, at Fontaine- 
bleau, renouncing for himself and heirs all claims to the 
throne of France, Italy, or any other country ; the allies, 
on their side, engaging to confer on him the sovereignty of 
the island of Elba, with a pension of two millions of francs, 
to grant to his wife the duchies of Parma, Piacenza, and 
Guastella, with succession to her son and his descendants, 
and to provide for his relations. ^ i 
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On the very day of Napoleon's landing at Elba (14th of 350 
May), Louis XVIII. entered Paris, replaced the constitu- a 
tion hastily drawn up by the provisional government by 
another formed on the English model, with two chambers, 
one of peers and one of deputies, and concluded with the 
allies (30th of May) the peace of Paris, by which it 
was settled that the boundaries of France should be the 
same as they were before the Revolution, with the excep- 
tion of some unimportant extensions towards the east and 
north-east. 

For the definitive settlement of European afikirs, espe- 351 
cially as regarded Germany, a Congress was held at b 
V ienna (1st of November, 1814 — ^9th of June, 1815), which 
was attended by the Emperors of Russia and Austria, the 
Kings of Prussia, Denmark, and Wurtemberg, and several 
other princes, statesmen, and generals. After protracted 
negotiations, which were only brought to a conclusion by 
the intelligence of Napoleon's escape from Elba, it was 
resolved: — 1. That Austria should have the Illyrian pro- 
vinces, and (in addition to Milan, which had belonged to 
her before the Revolution) should be indemnified for the 
cession of Belgium by receiving Venice, Salzburg, and the 
Tyrol. 2, To Russia was assigned the greater part of the c 
duchy of Warsaw, under the name of The Kingdom of 
Poland — Cracow waS declared an independent state. 3. 
Prussia obtained a portion of the duchy of Warsaw (had 
the grand duchy of Posen), with Dantzic, Swedish Pome- 
rania, and Rtigen (in exchange for Lauenburg), the re- 
storation of her ancient possessions in Westphalia and 
Neufchatel, and, as an indemnification for the provinces 
which she had lost, die grand duchy of the Lower Rhine 
and a part of Saxony. 4. England had Malta, Heligo- 
land, a portion of the colonies which she had conquered in 
the war, Hanover (with the addition of East Friesland) as a 
German kingdom, and the protectorate of the; republic of 
the Ionian isles. 5. Holland was re-united to Belgium, d 
the Stattholder of Holland being created King of this 
•* kingdom of the Netherlands,'* with the title of William I. 
6. A Germanic confederation was substitute(f for the Ger- 
man empire, the position of the different members remain- 
ing in all essential particulars the same as in 1806, when 
the empire was dissolved, and the Rhenish confederacy 
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(351) established. The number of states was limited to thirty- 

A eight, each of which was required to send representatives 
to a federal diet, which held a permanent session at Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, for the settlement of all questions 
affecting the general interests of the Confederation. With 
this exception, each state was declared to be sovereign and 
independent, Weimar, Oldenburg) Mecklenburg-Schwe- 
rin, and Mecklenburg-Strelitz, became grand duchies: 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, Liibeck, Hamburg, and Bremen 

B remained independent cities. To the German confederacy 
belonged also two foreign sovereigns, viz., the King of the 
Netherlands (as Grand Duke of Luxemburg) and the 
King of Denmark (as Duke of Holstein and Lauenberg). 
7* Denmark received Lauenburg as an indemnification for 
the cession of Norway to Sweden. An attempt on the 
part of the Norwegians to establish an independent king- 
dom, under a Danish prince, was resisted by all the 
European powers ; but a separate constitution was granted 

c to Norway, in consequence of the movement. Switzei'^ 
land, at the conclusion of a war in which she had taken 
no part, obtained (in addition to the nineteen cantons 
assigned to her by the Act of Mediation of 1803) the 
Cantons of Geneva, Vallais, and Neufchatel. The Bour- 
bon dynasty in Spain (and subsequently in Naples), as 
well as the Pope, the King of Sardinia and the Duke of 
Modena were reinstated in the positions which they had 
respectively occupied before the war, the King of Sardinia 
receiving, in addition, the city and territory of Genoa. 

D Lucca was given to the Queen Dowager of Etruria and her 
son Don Carlos; Parma, Piacenza, and Guastalla, to 
Maria Louisa (consort of Napoleon), for her life, the rever- 
sion of the three duchies being secured after her death 
to the possessor of Lucca; the whole eventually to be 
annexed to Tuscany, 

§ 59. Escape of Napoleon from Elha.-^The Hundred 
' Day* (1815). 

352 A spirit of disaffection had already begun to manifest 
itself in France, in consequence of the maladministration 
of the government, and the insolence of those classes which 
had enjoyed peculiar privileges before the Revolution* 
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Encouraged by the reports which he received of the preva- (352) 
lence of discontent, especially among the soldiers, and the a 
difficulties in which the Congress of Vienna was involved, 
by the Polish and Saxon questions. Napoleon escaped from 
Elba, landed with 2000 men at Cannes on the 1st of March, 
and being joined by all the troops sent to oppose his pro- 
gress and by Marshal Ney, entered Paris on the 20th, 
amidst the acclamations of the people, and immediately- 
established his head quarters at the Tuileries. Meanwhile 
Louis XVIII. had fled to Ghent. 

Napoleon, by a proclamation dated from Lyons, had 353 
already summoned the electoral colleges of the empire to b 
hold an extraordinary meeting (Champ de Mai) in Paris, 
for the improvement of the constitution ; but the popularity 
obtained by this apparent concession to tlie wishes of the 
people, was in a great measure lost in consequence of these 
ameliorations being eventually decreed by the emperor 
himself, without the intervention of a representative body. 
Notwithstanding repeated attempts on the part of Napo- 
leon to re-open negotiations with the emperors of Austria 
and Russia, the Congress of Vienna proclaimed him an 
outlawed traitor on the 13th of March, renewed their alli- 
ance for the restoration of Louis XVIIL, and engaged to 
raise a force, which eventually amounted to 900,000 men. 
On the other hand. Napoleon was unable to complete the 
number which he had intended to bring into the field 
(560,000 men). 

Death of Murat. The Bourbon courts having op- 354 
posed the recognition of Murat's title by the congress of c 
Vienna, a proclamation was issued by that sovereign, soon 
after the landing of Napoleon, calling on the people of 
Italy to unite with him in a patriotic struggle for the utter 
extinction of foreign domination in Italy. Murat advanced 
as far as the Po ; but being defeated by the Austrians in 
several engagements (especially at Tolentino), he fled to 
France, leaving his throne to King f'erdinand. In the 
following October he landed in Calabria, where he was 
taken prisoner and shot by sentence of a court-martial. 

The last battle of the allies, 15—18 June, 1815. 

Napoleon now determined to commence hostilities by 355 
Attacking simultaneously the allied troops (English, Dutch, i> 
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(855) Belgians, Hanoverians, Brunswickers, Nassauers, &c.), 
which were dispersed through Belgium under the command 
of Wellington, and the Prussians under Bliicher; and 

A thus preventing a junction of the two armies. IJlie Prus- 
sian army, which had not yet had time to concentrate itself, 
was defeated at Ligny ; whilst Ney meanwhile marched 
northwards as far as Qnatrebras, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the advance of Wellington to relieve the Prussians. 
Here an indecisive battle was fought, in which Duke 
William of Brunswick lost his life. Instead of falling 
back on Namur, as Napoleon had expected, the Prussians 
now endeavoured to effect a junction with Wellington by 

B Wavre. Having dispatched Marshal Grouchy to intercept 
Bliicher, Napoleon attacked Wellington on the 18th of 
June, at Mont S. Jean, or la belle Alliance, where 
the English, after bravely fighting throughout the day, 
were beginning to waver towards evening, when Bliicher 
(who had left Thielemann to oppose Grouchy at Wavre), 
appeared x)n the field, and, in conjunction with Wellington, 
completely routed the French army, which fled in disorder, 
pursued by the Prussians. After a succession of victorious 
skirmishes, Bliicher arrived, on the 22d of June, at Paris, 
where Napoleon had a second time abdicated, in favour of 

c his son. Napoleon then fled to Rochefbrt, with the inten- 
tion of embarking for America ; but finding the harbour 
beset by English cruisers, he surrendered himself to Capt. 
Maitland, of the Bellerophon, and was conveyed a prisoner 
to St. Helena, where he died, after nearly six years' suffer- 
ing, on the 5 th of May, 1821. 
356 The allies, accompanied by Louis XVIIT., a second 

D time entered Paris, where they levied a contribution of 
100,000,000 of francs, by way of indemnification for the 
expenses incurred in the war, and obtained the restoration 
of those treasures of art which had been stolen from their 
respective capitals by Napoleon. A demand was also made 
by Prussia for the cession of all the provinces which had 
formerly belonged to Germany; but this claim was set 
aside by Talleyrand, whose successor in the administration, 
Richelieu, expedited the conclusion of the peace of Paris 
(20th November), by which all the resolutions of the con- 
gress of Vienna were confirmed, and the limits of the king- 
dom (as settled by the first peace) considerably contracted. 
The two fortresses of Philippe ville and Marienburg, on the 
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northern frantier, with the dachy of Bouillon, were ceded (866) 
by France to the Netherlands, Saarlouis to Prussia, Landau 
(the third German fortress in point of importance) to Ba- 
vatia, and the western part of Savoy to Sardinia. She a 
was also requh*ed to pay 700,000,000 of francs for the 
expenses of the war, and maintain an army of 150,000 
allied troops, under Wellington, for five years in her frcMi- 
tier provinces and fortresses. The Bonaparte family were 
banished from France, and forbidden to return thither, oii 
pain of death. The two emperors and the King of Prussia 
then concluded a fraternal league, called the Holy Alli- 
ance, by which they bound themselves to support each 
other on all occasions, and in the administration of their 
respective governments, no less than in their political inter- 
course with foreign states, to be guided by the precepts of 
the Christian religion, and the rules of justice, charity, and 
peace, rather than by the dictates of worldly policy. 

§ 60. France. — A. The Restoration under the Bourbons* 
(1815—1830). 

Before his return to Paris, Louis XVIII. (1815—1824) 357 
had issued a proclamation from Cambray, granting a free b 
pardon to all who had taken part in the Revolution, with 
the exception of its chief authors, and constituted a liberal 
administration under Talleyrand ; which, however, was 
speedily overthrown by the court party, headed by the 
king's brother, the Comte d* Artois. An act was then 
passed by the ultra-royalist majority in the chambers, ex- 
cluding from the amnesty, and condemning to perpetual 
banishment, all who had taken part in the murder of Louis 
XVI. {regicides). 

Ney was arraigned before the chamber of peers, found 358 
guilty of high treason and shot. Louis XVIII. having c 
been persuaded to dissolve the chambers (chamhre introu^ 
vable), some projects of law, of a more liberal character 
(respecting elections, liberty of the press and person, &c.) 
were carried through the new chambers by the Due de 
Richelieu, who also obtained at the congress of Aix la 
Chapelle, 1818, the withdrawal of the army of occupation, 
and a remissjpn of some portion of the debt still due from 
France to the allies. In return for these concessions 
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(358) Louis XVIII. joined the holy alliance. Under the two 

A succeeding administrations, the liberal party obtained a 
decided majority in the chamber of deputies, and the utter 
defeat of the ultra-royalists seemed inevitable, when the 
assassination of the Due de Berri (second son of the Comte 
d*Artois) by a saddler named Louvel, furnished them with 
an excuse for demanding the dismissal of the premier 
(Decazes) who resigned in order to escape being arraigned 
as an accomplice. Then they altered the law of election 
so as to secure the ascendancy of their party, and finally 
compelled the king to form an ultra-royalist administra- 

B tion, with Villele at its head. Notwithstanding the oppo- 
sition of the liberal party, and almost in defiance of the 
king's wishes, and the remonstrances of their president, the 
new ministry carried a resolution, that France should under- 
take the re-establishment of the absolute monarchy in 
Spain, as settled at the congress of Verona. (See § 68.) 
Emboldened by their success in this instance, the ultra- 
royalists now exerted themselves to obliterate every trace 
of the Revolution, and re-establish the privileged classes in 
all their former splendour; a plan which they pursued 
widi great zeal afid success under 
359 Charles X. (1824 — 1830). But the indignation of the 

c people was at length excited by the pertinacity with which 
they endeavoured to increase the influence of the priesthood, 
and by their granting an indemnification to the extent of 
1,000,000,000 of francs to the emigrants, whose estates 
had been confiscated by the revolutionary government. In 
conj miction with these unpopular measures, the disbanding 
of the national guard, which had declared itself favourable 
to the dismissal of Villele, and the establishment of a cen- 
sorship of the press produced such an effect on the elections, 
that Charles X. was compelled to dismiss his ministers. 

p The next administration (Martignac's) sent a French army 
under Maison, to clear the Morea of Turkish troops ; but 
soon afterwards was compelled to resign in consequence of 
the dissatisfaction occasioned by two projects of law. An 
ultra-royalist administration was then formed byPolignac, 
all the members of which were vehemently opposed to the 
constitution. Public discontent was now at its height. 
The majority of the chamber of 1830 (221 deputies) pre- 
sented an address to the king, in which they declared 
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plainly, that the policy pursued by the government was (359) 
utterly at variance with the wishes of the nation. An a 
attempt was made by the king to withdraw the attention of 
the people from domestic politics, by sending an expedition 
against the Dey of Algiers, who had insulted the French 
consul. At the same time the chamber was dissolved, and 
a new election ordered. But these me^ures were utterly 
ineffectual. The intelligence of the capture of Algiers 
by Bouenwall was coldly received by the people, and 207 
out of the former majority of 221 opposition deputies were 
returned in defiance of an open warning from the king. 
Finding themselves again in a minority, the ministry n'ow 
persuaded the king to sign the fatal Ordonnances of the 
25th of July, by which the liberty of the press was sus- 
pended, the recently elected chamber dissolved, the number 
of deputies diminished, and the mode of election altered. 
This open violation of the constitution produced the 

Revolution of July, — 27th of July — 7th of August, 360 
1830. — Some of the royal troops having joined the revolu- b 
tionists, and the remainder been driven out of the city after 
three days' hard fighting (27th— 29th of July), Charles X. 
abdicated at Rambouillet on the 2nd of August, in favour 
of his grandson the Due de Bordeaux. Several unsuccess- 
ful attempts had already been made to proclaim a republic : 
and on the 30th of July the peers and deputies, who hap- 
pened to be resident at Paris, had met and nominated as 
regent the Duke of Orleans (descendant of a brother of 
Louis XIV.), by whose representations Charles was in- 
duced to quit the kingdom, and seek ssi asylum in Scot- 
land. On the 7th of August, the Duke of Orleans was 
proclaimed hereditary " King of the French" by the cham- c 
bers, and on the 9th swore fidelity to the charter of 1830, 
in which the sovereignty of the people was fully recognized. 
The national guard was re-established and placed under 
the command of Lafayette. The following alterations were 
made in the charter of Louis XVIIL It was no longer 
recognized as a royal gift ; nor was the king permitted to 
dispense with any of its provisions, to release others from 
observance of the laws, or to take foreign troops into his 
pay. . The initiative in legislation was given to the cham- d 
bers as well as the king, and the restoration of the censor-* 
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(360) ship and establishment of extraordinary tribunals, strictly 
prohibited. 

B. Under the House of Orleans, 1830 — 1848. 

361 The first care of Louis Philippe was to obtain the 
A recognition of his title by foreign powers ; an object which 

was effected without much difficulty, as he founded his claim 
on his legitimate right to the throne (the elder branch of the 
Bourbons having abdicated) rather than the choice of the 
people. But this disavowsi of the principle on which he 
had been chosen king of the French, however satisfactory 
to foreign cabinets, was exceedingly distasteful to the 
people, and the cause of serious disturbances. His minis- 
ters, who were repeatedly changed, were engaged in a per- 
petual contest with the Republicans on the one side, and 
B the adherents of the ancient dynasty (Legitimists or Car- 
lists) on the other; and in die chamber of deputies a 
formidable opposition, specially organized for resistance to 
the ^* juste milieu" system^ of Guizot, introduced by 
Casimer Perier, compelled the government to consent to 
the abolition of the hereditary peerage, and the diminution 
(but not entire removal) of the electoral qualification. 

362 The Carlists or Legitimists, who considered Henry V. 
c (the Duke of Bordeaux) the rightful sovereign of France, 

had many adherents, especially in la Vendee, where the 
Duchesse de Berri, ^ho personally exerted herself on 
behalf of her son, was arrested and banished the country. 
On the other hand, the Republicans endeavoured to effect 
the overthrow of the ministry, if not of the throne itself, by 
means of societies, trades-unions, conspiracies, and emeutes 
in Paris, Lyons, and other cities. Several attempts were 
also made to assassinate the king (Fieschi*s infernal ma- 
chine, Alibaud, Meunier, Hubert, Darmes, Henry). The 
appearance of Louis Napoleon (a son of the ex-king of 
Holland) at Strasburg^ in 1837» and at Boulogne in 1840, 
D produced no important results. In order to preserve peace 
with foreign powers, Louis Philippe adopted a system of 

1 The object of this system was the neutralization of the two 
extreme paSrties, by means of the centre or modwate party (tiem- 
Pf«»i). 
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iu>n*intervention, which he was compelled to violate on (362) 
several occasions by the clamours of the opposition party a 
(occupation of Ancona as a counterpoise to the invasion of 
Italy by the Austrians, sending a fleet to Lisbon, support 
afforded on two occasions to the Belgians against Holland, 

&c.). 

The manner in which the mediation of France was 363 
employed in a dispute between the Pacha of Egypt and b 
the Porte afforded Thiers an opportunity of attacking the 
foreign policy of the government so fiercely, that the king 
was obliged to dismiss his advisers, and form a libend 
administration (1840), which well-ni^* involved France in 
a war with the four great powers, on account of the eastern 
question. Louis Philippe then formed a new administration 
(Soult-Guizot), which directed all its efforts towards the 
maintenance of peace, and persuaded the chambers to sanc- 
tion the fortification of Paris. 

Considerable additions were made by conquest to the 364 
new colony of Algiers ; but the colonists were perpetually c 
harassed by the attacks of the Bedouins and Kabyles ; 
among whom the roost conspicuous was Abd-el-Kader, 
emir of the Arabian tribes of the province of Oran, who 
endeavoured to effect a general rising of all the tribes, from 
the borders of Morocco to the city of Algiers. After a 
war, which was carried on with various success for three 
years (1834-37), peace was concluded on terms very 
favourable to the emir, the whole of the French force 
(under Bugeaud) being required for the reduction of Gon- 
stantina, a city in the western part of the province. During n 
this period preparations were made by Abd-el-Kader for 
the renewal of the war, which took place in 1839, on 
account of an alleged violation of his territory by the 
French. Tribe after tribe was subdued, and the emir 
himself was compelled to take refuge in the territory of 
Morocco, from which he sallied fordi from time to time, 
until (in 1847) he was at last obliged to surrender to the 
French, who conveyed him a prisoner to France. 

The suppcNTt afforded to Abd-el-Kader by the population 365 
of Morocco, invdved the sultan of that state (Muley e 
Abderrahman) in a war with France in the year 1844. 
Tangier and Mogador were bombarded by a. French fleet) 
commanded hy the Prince At JrunTillciyimd a viotoy gained 
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(365) by a land force under Marshal Bugeaud, on the banks of 

A the river Isly. A peace was then concluded, the sultan 

engaging to prevent, as far as possible, any fresh outbreaks; 

but in the following year (1845) Abd-el-Kader crossed the 

frontier, and gained several victories over the French. 

366 The attempts of Louis Philippe to render himself inde- 
B pendent of the nation, his selfishness with regard to the 

Spanish marriage, and the closeness of his political con- 
nexion with the absolute European powers, had rendered 
it impossible for him to obtain a majority in the chambers, 
except by bribery ; and as this could only be effected as 
long as the number of electors was limited, he resisted with 
his usual obstinacy every proposal for the extension of the 
franchise. This policy disgusted all who looked to a 
reformed system of election, as the only means of improv« 
ing the administration,' and greatly increased the numbers 
of the moderate Republican party. 

367 Even the eyes of those who had been slow to credit the 
c corruption of the government, were at last opened by the 

trial of two ex-ministers (Cubieres and Teste) for bribery^ 
and the desire for reform became universal. An order 
of the government for the suppression of reform dinners, 
founded, as they pretended, on a law passed at the begin- 
ning of the first revolution (1790), and especially an attempt 
on the part of the police, to prevent by force the holding 
of a reform banquet at Paris, provoked the opposition 
party (headed by Odilion Barrot) to propose the impeach- 
ment of ministers, a motion which was carried in the 

D chamber of deputies after a stormy debate. The national 
guard and some of the troops of the line, having refused to 
act against the people (who had taken up arms on the 22nd 
of February), Louis Philippe dismissed the Guizot minis- 
try on the 23rd, and tranquillity seemed to be completely 
restored ; but on the evening of the same day fresh distur- 
bances broke out, in consequence of some troops stationed 
in front of 'the foreign office having fired on the unarmed 
populace. Throughout the whole of that night the inha- 
bitants of Paris were occupied in constructing barricades, 
and making preparations for active resistance on the mor- 

E row. Meanwhile, however, the king, alarmed at the in- 
creasing disaffection of his troops, and fearing an attack on 
the Tiulerlesi had abdicated in &your of tiie Comte de 
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Paris, and quitted his palace, which was immediately (367) 
plundered by the populace. 

The Duchess of Orleans, accompanied by her two sons, 368 
having proceeded to the chamber of deputies for the pur- a 
pose of obtaining their recc^nition of the Gomte de Paris 
as king, and herself as regent, an armed multitude burst 
into the hall, and compelled the deputies to sanction the 
establishment of a provisional government, which pro- 
claimed a republic at the H6tel de Ville, and again on the 
Place de la Bastille, subject to the approbation of the 
great body of the people. 

C. Second French Republic (1848). 

The provisional government commenced its proceedings 369 
by calling together the electoral colleges and a constitu-B 
ent assembly. The elective franchise was extended to 
all Frenchmen who had attained their twenty-first year, 
and all above twenty-five years of age were declared 
eligible as deputies, of whom about 900 were returned to 
the chamber. The constituent assembly having met on 
the 4th of May, and the republic having been again pro* 
claimed, the provisional government dissolved itself, and 
was succeeded by an executive commission composed of 
five of its members (Arago, Gamier Pages, Marie, La- 
martine, and Ledru Rollin). The most formidable oppo- c 
nents of these commissioners were the workmen (ouvriers), 
and the leaders of the communists (Barbes, Blanqui, 
Louis Blanc). The Revolutionists of February had pro- 
nounced it to be the duty of the state to provide employ- 
ment for its citizens, and had followed up this declara- 
tion by the establishment of national workshops, with 
a view to the ** organization of labour." The failure of 
this impracticable scheme produced great discontent 
among the workmen ; and after a fruitless attempt (15th 
of May) on their part to overthiow the government, and 
extort contributions from the wealthier classes, the work- 
shops were closed, and the men sent into the provinces. 
A sanguinary struggle ensued, in the course of which the d 
Archbishop of Paris was shot, whilst addressing words of 
peace to the insurgents from one of the barricades. After 
four days* hard fighting (23rd— 26th of July), the mal- 
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(869) contents were utterly defeated by General Cavaignac, 
A formerly governor of Algiers. The city of Paris was then 
declared in a state of siege, and the powers of the executive 
commission transferred to Cavaignac, who immediately 
formed an administration, of which he declared himself 
president. More than 4000 of the insurgents were ba- 
nished to, the French settlements beyond seas, the national 
workshops suppressed, and the public clubs placed under 
the surveillance of the police. 

370 By the new Constitution, France was declared to be 
fi a democratic republic, one and indivisible. The legisla- 
tive authority was committed to a single assembly of 750 
members, elected by all Frenchmen who had attained their 
twenty-first year. All citizens above twenty-five years of 
age were eligible as representatives, with the exception of 
paid government functionaries. The executive autho- 
rity was vested in a "President of the Republic," who 
was required by the constitution to be thirty years old, 
and a native of France. He was chosen for four years, by 
the direct suffrages of all the electors. 

§ 61. Holland and Belgium. 

371 At the suggestion of the English government, it had 
c been settled by the Congress of Vienna, that the Austrian 

Netherlands (Belgium), and the Republic of Holland, 
should form together the Kingdom of the Nether- 
lands, under William L, who received the grand duchy of 
Luxemburg as an indemnification for the German territory 
ceded by the house of Orange, and granted a representa- 
tive constitution to the united kingdom. But the differences 
in character, language, and manners between the two 
nations, were too decided to admit of amalgamation ; and 
the difficulty was still further increased by the arrc^ance of 
the Dutch, and the ill-judged attempts of the government 
D to alter the laws and language of Belgium. After fifteen 
years of nominal union, during which complaints without 
number were made of the preference shown to natives of 
Holland, and the interference of the government in Church 
affairs, the Belgians, at length, instigated by the example 
of the French, broke out into open insurrection on the 
25th of August, 1830, and demanded a separation of the 
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two countries, as regarded laws and government. No (37 Ij 
sooner was this demand granted by the states-general, a 
than the Belgians required national independence; and, 
finding that the Dutch were concentrating their troops in 
Brussels and Antwerp, again raised the standard of revo- 
lution in the capital ; and established a provisional govern- 
ment ; at the head of which they placed one De Potter, a 
|>olitical writer, who had been banished by the govern- 
ment. After four days' hard fighting (23rd— 26th Sept.), 
the Prince of Orange, who had endeavoured to appease 
the revolutionists by several important concessions, was 
compelled to quit Brussels and retire to Antwerp. The b 
insurrection having extended itself to the whole of Bel- 
gium, the Dutch garrisons were every where forced to 
capitulate, except at Antwerp, where General ChassI 
retained possession of the citadel, and suppressed an insur- 
rection, by bombarding the city. A confer ence^ consisting 
of plenipotentiaries of the five great European powers, then 
assembled in London^ at the request of the King of the 
Netherlands, and, having persuaded the contending parties 
to conclude an armistice, decided that the boundaries of 
the kingdom of the Netherlands should be the same as 
those of the Dutch republic previously to 1790, with the 
addition of the grand duchy of Luxemburg. 

Meanwhile a national Congress, which had assembled at 372 
Brussels, and proclaimed the independence of Belgium^ and c 
the exclusion of the house of Orange from the Belgian 
throne, had framed a new constitution, and chosen Prince 
Leopold of Saxe Coburg hereditary King of the 
Belgians(l 831 ). Whilst the Conference of London was 
occupied in fruitless endeavours to settle the boundary 
question between the two nations, the King of Holland 
renewed the war, but was prevented from carrying his 
plans into effect by the appearance of a French army in 
Belgium. A new protocol was then issued by the con- 
ference, proposing the partition of Luxemburg and Lim- 
burg between Holland and Belgium, and charging Belgium 
with a share of the Dutch national debt. These conditions b 
being rejected by the King of Holland, it was resolved to 
have recourse to coercive measures : and in the year 1832 
Marshal Gerard re-entered Belgium at the head of a 
French army, and compelled Chasse, after a brave defence, 
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(372) to surrender the citadel of Antwerp. It was not, however, 
A until the year 1839 that a treaty of peace was signed be- 
tween the two nations. Luxembui^ and Limburg remained 
divided. 

373 In the Netherlands, the states-general having de- 
manded a full statement of the financial condition of the 
country, as well as various reforms in the constitution and 
the establishmentof ministerial responsibility, the king (who 
was unwilling to comply with these requisitions, and had 
also refused to dismiss his unpopular mistress, the Coun- 
tess d'Oultremont) abdicated in 1840, in favour of his son, 
William II.\ and, having married the countess, retired to 

B Berlin, where he died (as Count of Nassau), in 1843. On 
his accession, the new king issued a proclamation declaring 
ministers responsible for their public acts ; and sanctioned 
the imposition of a property tax, as the only practicable 
mode of improving the financial affairs of the nation, which 
were in a state of alarming depression. 

374 In the year 1848, the government presented to the 
chambers the plan of a constitution, by which a direct 
election of representatives was substituted for the many 
indirect modes previously in use. The property qualifi- 
cation for electors was, however, still retained. 

375 Since the revolution of 1831, Belgium has enjoyed 
c almost uninterrupted tranquillity, notwithstanding the 

struggle for ascendancy between the liberal and Roman 
Catholic parties. During that period, several great indus- 
trial enterprises have been successfully carried out, and 
railways constructed, by which the country is traversed in 
every direction. The French revolution of 1848 produced 
no effect on Belgium. 

376 The chief articles of the Belgian constitution are 
as follows : equality of all Belgians before the law ; aboli- 
tion of hereditary distinctions; the right of assembling and 

1 William I. (1816—1840.) 
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fonning associations; freedom of speech, of education, and (376) 
of religious worship ; complete separation of the church a 
from the state ; hereditary succession to the throne in the 
male line ; legislation by two chambers, with a low quali- 
fication for electors; publicity of judicial proceedings; trial 
by jury in criminal and political cases, and in all prosecu- 
tions of the press. 

§ 62. Great Britain \ 

George IV. (1820 — 1830.) Geoi^e Canning, prime 377 
minister. Recognition of the free States of America, b 
Maintenance by the English Government of the Constitu- 
tion in Portugal. Election of O'Connell to a seat in par- 
liament, who, though a Roman Catholic, threatens to take 
his seat in defiance of the Test Act. 378 

Act for the Emancipation of the Roman Catho- 
lics carried by Ihe Wellington Administration, receives 
the royal assent. (1829.) 

William IV. (brother of George IV.) A whig minis- 379 
try formed with Earl Grey at its head. Parliament dis- 
solved, and the Reform-Bill twice thrown out by the 
House of Lords. Reform Act receives the royal assent. 
The monopoly hitherto enjoyed by the East India Com- 
pany is abolished by Lord Melbourne's administration. 

Victoria (daughter of the Duke of Kent; niece of 380 
George IV. and William IV., 1837). Marries Prince c 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg. Hanover (where females are 
excluded from the succession by the Salique law) separated 
from England, and made an independent kingdom under 
the Duke of Cumberland (Ernest Ajugustus), brother of 
William IV. 

War with Persia (1838—1843). Two wars with China 381 
(1840 — 1842 and 1846, 1847) end in the cession of Hong- d 
Kong to the British government, and the admission of 
British subjects into China. 



> [I have thought it best to ^re a mere chronological outline of this 
part of English history, as the events are, perhaps, too recent, and 
men's opinions too divided with regard to their nature and character, 
to warrant a fuller statement in a hook intended for young persons.] 
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§ 63. Germany, 

A. Germany, a confederacy of states. 
(1815—1848.) 

382 Considerable difference of opinion had arisen, during 

A the session of the Congress at Vienna, respecting the 
future constitution of Germany, the smaller princes de- 
siring the restoration of the empire under a common 
head, whilst Austria and Prussia advocated the establish- 
ment of a federal union of independent states. The 
unexpected return of Napoleon compelled the German 
states to unite for mutual defence, but no assimilation of 

B institutions was attempted. In Prussia, where the prime 
minister, Baron von Stein (1807, 1808), and the Chan- 
cellor Hardenberg (1810 — 1812), had already effected 
several important reforms (abolition of hereditary serfdom, 
equalization of taxes, removal of all restrictions on in- 
dustry, &c.), the constitution was still further liberaliised, 
and preparations were made for the establishment of 
a representative government; whilst in Austria, on the 
contrary, a system was pursued by Prince Mettemich, the 
chief object of which was the maintenance of the imperial 

c prerogative. After a time, this system was also adopted 
by Prussia, whilst in Baden, Bavaria, Wiirtemburg, and 
several of the smaller states, the tardiness with which the 
governments carried into effect the plans of constitutional 
reform recommended by the diet of the confederation, 
excited the suspicions of the liberal party, and produced 
demonstrations (at the Wartburg festival, in 1817 — ^assas- 
sination of Kotzebue *, by a student named George Sand, 
in 1819), which compelled their rulers to adopt a re- 
actionary policy. A conference of ministers was 

D accordingly summoned (1819), by Prince Mettemich, to 
meet at Carlsbad, where resolutions were passed con- 
demnatory of these ** demagc^ic attempts," and a plan 
proposed for establishing a surveillance of university pro- 
fessors and students by government commissioners, and for 
restricting the liberty of the press. In the following year 

^ A dramatic writer, and editor of a politieal journal^ in whieh the 
* liberal ' party were held up to public contempt. C" r^r^Q\r> 
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(1820), a ministerial Congress assembled at Vienna, (882) 
and adopted measures of a still more arbitrary character, a 
Meanwhile Hanover, Brunswick, and Hesse-Darmstadt had 
also received representative constitutions. In Prussia, by a 
law passed during the Hardenberg administration, the debt of 
180 millions of Prussian dollars was declared to be balanced, 
and the raising of fresh loans was made dependent on 
the consent of the estates ; but after the death of that 
minister, in 1823, provincial estates, in which the influence 
of the great landed proprietors preponderated, were sub- 
stituted for those of the kingdom. For a period of ten b 
years the German nation continued to enjoy uninterrupted 
tranquillity both at home and abroad, but immediately after 
the Paris revolution of July insurrectionary movements 
took place in some of the states. In Brunswicky the Duke 
(Charies), whose capricious tyranny had rendered him 
universally odious, was deposed, and his brother William 
raised to die throne : in the kingdom of Saxony, as well 
as in Hesse-Cassel and Hanover, the sovereigns were com- 
pelled to grant constitutions ; whilst, in the constitutional 
states of the south of Germany, the restoration of the 
liberty of the press was demanded by the representatives 
of the people. 

As long as the result of the French outbreak seemed 383 
uncertain, and the territories of the two great German c 
powers were threatened by the Poles, the confederation 
abstained from any aggressive movement : but no sooner 
was intelligence received of the fall of Warsaw, than the 
diet (1832), at the suggestion of Austria, adopted a series 
of resolutions, by which the development of the constitu- 
tional system was still farther restricted (censorship of the 
press; prohibition of political unions, and public meet- 
ings, &c. &c.). The only effect produced by these political 
demonstrations was the enactment of still more tyrannical 
laws by the diet, which now constituted itself a court of 
appeal in all disputes between the executive and repre- 
sentative powers. 

How little security the pecole possessed for the eon- 384 
tinuance of their constitutional governments was seen in d 
the instance of Hanover, where King Ernest Augustus 
repudiated the law of 1833, on the ground of its having 
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(384) been passed without receiving his assent, as heir-presump- 
. live to the crown, and summoned the estates to form a 
new constitution (founded on that of 1819), which was at 
last voted, after a severe struggle and several adjourn- 
ments. 

385 In Austria, after the death of the Emperor Francis I., 
A the absolute system was rigidly maintained by his son, 

Ferdinand I.; whilst in Prussia, where an important 
step towards the establishment of German unity had been 
taken, in the formation (1833) and subsequent extension 
of the ZoUverein (commercial league), several conces- 
sions were made by Frederick William IV., i|[nmedi- 
ately after his accession, in 1840. Among these we may 
mention as the most important, the relaxation of the 
censorship, the summoning of provincial diets every two 
B (instead of every three) years, publicity of courts of jus- 
tice (granted in 1846), publication of an edict respecting 
religious toleration, and lastly (in 1847)» the formation out 
of the provincial diets of a " united national diet," with 
the power of contracting loans and imposing taxes, but 
with only the power of advising on questions of legislation. 

386 On the 11th of April, 1847, the first session of the 
" united national diet" was opened with a speech from 
the throne, which annihilated the hopes of those who had 
expected some intimation of the king's readiness to grant a 
constitution. In the following year (12th of Feb. 1848), 
a proposal (which had been originally brought forward in 
1814, and again by Welcher, in 1831), for the establish- 
ment of a German parliament in place of the federal 

c diet, was submitted to the chamber of Baden, and de- 
nounced by the government as ** utterly impracticable :" 
whilst nearly at the same time disturbances took place at 
Munich, in consequence of an order for the suppression of 
the university, which the King of Bavaria had been per- 
suaded to issue by his mistress, a Spanish dancer, named 
Lola Montes, whom he had created Countess of Landsfeld, 
and who had procured the dismissal of the minister Abel, 
in 1847* After a struggle, which lasted several days, the 
order was revoked, and Lola Montes was compelled to 

n quit the country. Whilst the political affairs of Germany 
were in this unsettled state, intelligence arrived of the third 
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French revolution, and the overthrow of a throne which 
had seemed too firmly established to be shaken during the 
lifetime of Louis Philippe, 

B. Germany a federal state (1848). 

The first effects of this intelligence manifested them- 387 
selves in the frontier states of Baden and Hesse- a 
Darmstadt, where the chambers were assembled, and 
freedom of the press, and the establishment of a national 
guard, were granted by the government, in consequence 
of their energetic representatives. A body of fifty-one 
representatives, from the south-western states, also assem- 
bled at Heidelberg, for the purpose of inviting the attend- 
ance at Frankfort of deputies firom all the states ; whilst, 
at the same time, a proposal was brought forward in the 
chamber at Darmstadt, by^ Henry von Gagern, for the 
convocation of a national representative assembly, and the 
nomination of a head of the confederacy. In Wiirtem- b 
berg the government yielded at once, and unconditionally, 
to the wishes of the people, and called together the cham- 
bers (which had been prorogued a short time before), for 
the purpose of submitting to them the plan of a new con- 
stitution. The initiative in a project for relieving the 
people from feudal burdens, was taken by the nobles them- 
selves, the chambers undertaking to indemnify them for 
any loss which they might sustain. In Bavaria and 
Nassau the chambers were convoked, and extensive 
schemes of reform submitted to them. At Munich, fresh 
disturbances having taken place, in consequence of a report 
that the Countess of Landsfeld (386) had returned to Bavaria, c 
the king was induced to abdicate in favour of his son, 
Maximilian II., who immediately opened the chambers, 
and gave his assent to an act embodying all the reforms 
which had been promised to the nation. In Hesse- 
Cassel, the movement commenced, not in the capital, but 
in that portion of the principality which lay nearest to the 
disturbed southern states, where the demands of the people 
were granted, in consequence of the representations of a 
deputation from Hanau. In Saxony, Hanover, and most b 
of the smaller states, the transition from the old to the 
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(38?) new state of things was accomplished with comparative 

A facility, whilst in Austria and Prussia the attempts of the 
reform party produced the most fearful convulsions: in 
Austria, the Hungarian diet, on receiving intelligence of 
the French revolution, demanded, at the suggestion of 
Kossuth, a real representative system for all parts of the 
empire, and a separate responsible administration for 
Hungary. All these demands were granted through the 
influence of the Archduke Stephen. Meanwhile the 

B students of Vienna, supported by a large body of insur- 
gents, had compelled the estates of Lower Austria (on the 
day of their assembling, March 13th), to appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of corajnunicating the wishes of the 
people to the emperor ; but their demands for freedom of 
the press, and the establishment of a national guard, were 
not granted, until several deputations had been sent by the 
university, and Mettemich had resigned his ofBce. 
388 A progress of the emperor through the city, during 

c which he was loudly cheered by the people, was followed 
by the distinct promise of a constitution (15th of March), 
the formation of a responsible administration (18th), and 
a general amnesty for all political offences (20th). In 
Hungary, the nobles ^ave up their privilege of exemption 
from taxation, and other feudal rights. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, the joy oocasjoned by the supposed success of this 
almost bloodless revolution was well-nigh changed into 
despair, by the appearance of a government scheme for Uie 
formation of a single chamber, to be composed exclusively 
of nobles, who were to be elected by persons possessing a 

D considerable property qualification. After consenting (in 
consequence of a monster petition presented on the 15th of 
May) to die establishment of a constituent imperial 
diet, consisting of one chamber, and a revision o( the 
law of election, the emperor fled to the Tyrol, in the hope 
of more effectually combating, from that distant locality, the 
designs of the revolutionary party. The diet was opened by 
the Archduke John, on the 22nd of July, and soon aflerwar^ 
the emperor returned to his capital. Almost contemporane* 
ously with the occurrence of these events in Austria, an 
attempt was made by the Milanese to throw off the Aus- 
trian yoke. This revolutionary movjement was abetted by 
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Charles Albert, King of Sardinia, who placed himself at (388) 
the head of the insurgent Lombards, and drove back the a 
imperial troops as far as the Adige. Meanwhile a republic 
had been proclaimed at Venice. But afler the defeat of 
the insurgents by General Radetzky (at Custozza, between 
Milan and Villa Franca), and the recapture of Milan by the 
Austrians, an armistice was concluded between the con- 
tending parties. 
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Whilst this contest was still undecided, a struggle of an 390 
equally determined character commenced between the two a 
nations whose union formed the kingdom of Hungary, the 
Magyars and Slaves (or Sclavonians). The latter of these 
tribes, considering itself aggrieved by the adoption of the 
Magyar language at the Hungarian diet, had formed a plan 
for die establishment of an independent southern Sclavonian 
empire, which they determined, in case of necessity, to 
place under the protection of Russia: but a different 
direction was given to the movement by Jellachich, Ban of 
Croatia, who proposed a union with Austria, for the pur- 
pose of depriving the Magyars of their hegemony in Hun- 
gary. At the commencement of the revolution, the Ban b 
had been outlawed by the Austrian government ; but the 
struggles of the Magyars for complete independence had 
now become so formidable, that the emperor, after re- 
ceiving a visit from Jellachich, at Innsbruck, agreed to 
nominate him commander-in-chief in Hungary, and issued 
a proclamation dissolving the Hungarian diet. This alli- 
ance with the Slavish nation having occasioned a fresh 
revolution at Vienna {6th of Oct.), the emperor, after the 
march of the imperial troops against the Hungarians had 
been opposed by the national guard, and the minister of 
war (Latour) sacrificed to the fury of the populace, a 
second time quitted his capital, and fled to Olmiitz. The c 
command in chief of the troops in all the imperial states 
was now conferred on Prince Windischgratz, who had 
distinguished himself in the previous June by the suppres- 
sion of an insurrection at Prague. After a three days' 
bombardment, and an ineffectual attempt on the part of 
the Hungarians to throw themselves between Windisch- 
gratz and Jellachich, the city of Vienna surrendered un- 
conditionallyy (1st of Nov.), and the insurgent leaders 
(Messenhauser, commandant of the national guard, Robert d 
Blum, one of the representatives in the imperial diet, and 
several other persons) were put to death. The emperor 
BOW abdicated in favour of bis nephew, Francis Jo- 
seph I., a youth of eighteen. Windischgratz and Jella- 
chich united their forces, and again attacked the Hun- 
garians. The diet was prorogued, and its place of meeting 
changed to Kremsier, in Moravia. 

In Prussia, a committee (unrecognised by a portion 391 
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(391) of the representative body) was busily engaged in pre- 

A paring the project of a new criminal law, when intelligence 
arrived of the French revolution, and the success which 
had attended the moveinents of the liberal party in all 
the countries of South-western Germany. Under such 
circumstances, the consent of the govenun^it to the regidar 
convocation of the united diet, under certain restrictions, 
and in its ancient form, aa well as the ambiguous tenns in 
which freedom of the press was promised, occasioned more 

B uneasiness than satisfaction. Tumultuous meetings were 
held in the capital, and dispersed one after another by the 
military, and, whilst the agitation a£ the popular mind was 
at its greatest hei^t, accounts were received of insurrec- 
tions in the provinces, and tlie triumph of the revi^utionary 
party at Vienna. The government now deemed it the 
most prudent course to make several important concessions 
(18th of March), which were received the more readily by 
the people, because a prospect was held out to them of 
obtaining the complete re-organization of the German con- 
stitution, and the establishment of one federal state in die 
place of a confederacy of independent states ; but the 
refusal of the government to withdraw the military from 

c Berlin soon occasioned a fresh outbreak, and a sanguinary 
barricade skirmish took place (18th, 19th of March), in the 
streets of that city, which ended in the vemoval of die 
troops, the dismissal of the ministry, the establishment of 
a national guard, and a general amnesty for all political 
offences. These concessioi^ were speedily followed by 
the appointment of a responsible administration, in which 
Camphausen, Hans^nann, von Auerswald, and the Count 
von Schwerin (all leading men in the first united diet) 
filled the most important offices. 
392 The second united diet, which lasted only irom the 2nd 

p to the 10th of April restncted itself to the discussion oi a 
few indispensable measures of finance, and certain details 
of the proposed new constitution. On the 22nd of May, 
the representative assembly opened its session, and ap- 
pointed a committee to frame a new constitution ; the plan 
proposed by the government being considered imsatis&c- 
tory. Scarcely, however, had their deliberations com- 
menced, when the session wad adjourned to Brandenburg, 
in consequence of the unsettled state of the capital. An 
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attempt on the part of a majority of the chamber to coa- (392) 
tinue the sessioo at Berlin was put down by force ; but a 
the result of this diapute^ between the representative body 
and the government was the attendance at Br^M^denburg of 
a very small number of members, and the dissolution of 
the chamber by the king, who himself granted a consti- 
tution (5th of Dec), subject to the revision of two 
chambers, to be chosen by indirect election. 

Foundation of a federal state. — Whilst audi 393 
changes as these were taking place in individual states, a 
preliminary parliament, convaied on the recom- 
mendation of the deputies assembled at Heidelberg (3tst 
of March), had agreed that a general constituent assembly 
should be held at Frankfort, to which deputies should be 
sent (one for every 50,000 inhabitants) from every part 
of Germany, including East and West Prufisia, and SchLes- 
wig. The election of these deputies was to be conducted b 
according to a plan arranged by the government of each 
state, it being merely stipulated that no pecuniary qualifi* 
cation should be required for dLectors. Until the meeting 
of this assembly, the nation was to be represented by 
a committee of fifty individuals. At the suggestion of 
Prussia, a portion of the grand duchy of Posen was in- 
cluded in the German confederacy. 

The constituent assembly comm«u;ed its session in 394 
the church of St. Paul, at Frankfort, on the 1 8th of May, c 
and immediately passed a resolution declaring all its acts 
binding on every state of Gereoany, and voted a sum of three 
million Prussian dollars for the formation of the ** nucleus'' of 
a German fleet. Before liie question of the constitution was 
brought forward, the assembly passed an act for the esta- 
blishment of a central government for all Germany, and 
on the 29th of June elected the Archduke John of 
Austria imperial stattholder of Germany, and 
the diet dissolved itself, after engaging, in the names of the 
different states, that the title of the stattholder should be 
recognised by them immediately after his electi<Hi. The d 
assembly, under the direction of Henry von Gagem, 
then occupied itself with questions affecting the privileges 
of the German people, and the discussion of plans for the 
establishment of a constitution. A resolution, carried by 
a feeble majority, approving the conclusioij (^|^|q[armistice 
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(394) by Prussia with Denmark, in the name of the central 
A government) occasioned an ^mente in Frankfort (18th of 
September), in which two deputies of the right (Prince Lich- 
nowsky and Colonel von Auerswald) were murdered. 

§ 64. Russia^, 

395 During the reign of Alexander I. (1801—1825), 
considerable additions were made to the Russian empire, 
by the annexation of Finland (1809), Bessarabia, and a 
part of Moldavia (at the peace of Bucharest, in 1812), 
and the kingdom of Poland (at the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815). The attention of the emperor was also directed 
to measures o£ domestic improvement, during the periods 
of comparative tranquillity which preceded and followed 

B the great war with Napoleon. For example, preparations 
were made for the abolition of serfdom throughout the 
empire, a plan which was actually carried into effect on the 
estates belonging to the crown ; universities were founded 
at Dorpat, Charhow, Kasan, Warsaw, and St. Petersburg ; 
the ancient code was amended and new laws enacted, many 
abuses in the administration were removed, attempts were 
made to facilitate the maintenance of a large standing 
army by the establishment of military colonies, and com- 
merce and manufacturing industry were encouraged in 

c various ways. The emperor, who frequently visited even 
the most remote provinces of his empire, was surprised 
by death during one of these progresses (at Taganrog), 
and succeeded by his brother Nicholas I., his brother 
Constantine having previously renounced all claim to the 
succession, in consequence of his second marriage with a 
lady of inferior rank. 

» Paul, 1 1801. 
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The commencement of the new reign (in 1825) was 396 
signalized by the suppression of a military conspiracy, set a 
on foot for the purpose of replacing Constantine on the 
throne, and establishing a constitutional government. 
Through the unwearied exertions of the emperor, many 
important reforms were effected in the administration of 
public affairs. In the year 1833, a general code of laws 
was published, under the auspices of Nicholas, who endea- 
voured to excite a feeling of nationality by the extension 
of the Russian language, and the Russo-Greek church. 

The Russian-Persian war (1826 — 1828), occasioned by 397 
the invasion of the Russian territory by the Persian Crown b 
Prince Abbas Mirza, for the purpose of reconquering some 
tracts of country which had formerly been ceded to Russia, 
was terminated by Paskewitsch (who conquered Erivan 
and Tauris). A peace was concluded on terms exceed- 
ingly favourable to Russia, the provinces of Erivan and 
Nahitschewan being ceded to her, and united under the 
name of Armenia, and the free navigation of the Caspian 
being also secured. 

The Russian-Turkish war (1828, 1829).— The obsti- 398 
nate refusal of the porte to fulfil all the conditions of the 
peace of Bucharest, and the subsequent convention of 
Akjerman (by which Moldavia and Wallachia were ren- 
dered almost independent), involved that power in a fresh 
war with Russia, at a time when the destruction of the 
corps of Janissaries had deprived Turkey of her best and 
bravest soldiers. Moldavia and Wallachia were occupied c 
by Wittgenstein, who was compelled, after storming Varna 
and other Turkish fortresses, to raise the siege of Silistria, 
and retire beyond the Danube; but in the year 1829 his 
successor, General D i e hi tsch, after ^ning a decisive vic- 
tory over the grand vizier, crossed the Balkan (called by the 
Turks Sabalkanski, the impassable), and advanced to Adria- 
nople ; whilst Paskewitsch, after the capture of Erzerum, 
penetrated farther and farther into the heart of Asia Minor. 

The sultan now sued for peace, which was concluded at 399 
Adrianople, in 1829. It was agreed that the Pruth and d 
Danube should thenceforth form the boundary line between 
the two nations; that Russia should take possession of 
certain fortresses in Asia, and enjoy the free ^navigation of 
the Danube, Black Sea, and Straits ; and diat Moldavia, 
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(399) Wallachia, and Servia should still pay tribute to the porte, 
A but be governed by princes of their own, under the protec- 
tion pf Russia. 

400 The Russian-Polish war (1830, 1831). — The new 
kingdom of Poland, created by the Congress of Vienna, in 
1815, had received from the Emperor Alexander a repre- 
sentative constitution and a government of its own ; but 
the Polish nobles still yearned after national independence, 
and offered every opposition in ^their power to the govern- 
ment of the Archduke Constantine. Under such circum- 
stances, the effects of the July revolution soon manifested 

B themselves in Poland. An insurrectionary movement, com- 
menced by about twenty students of the military schoc^ of 
Warsaw, on the 29th of November, 1830, rapidly extended 
itself to every part of the kingdom. The Archduke Constan- 
tine narrowly esc^ed assassination, the house of Romanow 
was set aside, the throne of Poland declared vacant, and a 
provisional government estaUished under the presidency of 
Prince Czartoryski. 

401 In the following February, General Diebitsch, at the head 
of 120,000 men, orossed the Bug, and after sustaining 
several checks (at Grochow, Bialolenka, &c.), and being 
cut off from all communication with Russia, by insurrec- 
tions in Lithuania and Podolia, at length defeated Skrzy- 
neckl, in the battle of Ostrolenka (26th of May, 1831). 
Two days after this victory, Diebitsch died of the cholera 
(which also carried off Uie Grand Duke Constantine); 
but his successor, Paskewitsch, crossed the Vistula, near 
Thorn, and invested Warsaw, which capitulated on the 

c 8th of September. Of the Polish insurgents, some were 
compelled to lay down their arms within the Prussian and 
Austrian frontiers, whilst others fled to France and Eng- 
land, or embarked for America. Poland was deprived of 
her constitution, and reduced to the condition of a Russian 
province (1832), retaining, however, her own code ^ 
laws, which was administered by a governor nominated by 
the emperor. The first governor was Count Paskewitsch 

p Erivanski, who was created Prince of Warsaw. A sub- 
sequent conspiracy (1846), the ramifications of widch 
extended over the whole of Prussian and Austrian Pcdand, 
was discovered before the plans of die conspirators were 
. fuUy matured, and ewUy crashed. ^^^^ ,, Google 
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A war carried on by Russia against the moun- 402 
taineers of the Caucasus, especially the Circassians, pro- a 
duced no important results. The republic of Cracow, 
being too weak to resist the political attempts of the Polish 
esules, was incorporated into the Austrian empire, with 
consent of the three great northern powers (1846). 

f 65. The Osmanic Empire and Greece, 

The Osmanic empire, which had been gradually de- 403 
dining during the reign of Mahomet II. (1808 — 1839), b 
was indebted for its preservation from utter destruction to 
the mutual jealousies of the great European powers. The 
pashas, especially those at a distance (in Janina, Aleppo, 
and Egypt) set at nought the authority of the sultan, 
and governed their respective pashalics as independent 
princes. 

Greek War of liberation (1821— 1828).— In the 404 
year 1821, Alexander Ypsilanti, son o£ a banished c 
prince of Moldavia, issued, as president of the Hetseria 
(originally a literary, and subsequently a political associa- 
tion), a proclamation calling on the Greeks to throw off 
their allegiance to the Turkish government, which was at 
that time occupied in putting down an insurrectionary 
movement headed by Ali, pasha of Janina. Unfortmiately, 
however, for the success of the Greek cause, assistance 
was refused by the Emperor Alexander, on whose co- 
operation the insurgents had confidently reckoned. The 
patriot army having been betrayed into the hands of the 
Turks, their leader, Ypsilanti, fled to Vienna, where he 
died in 1828. 

Insurrections in Wallachia and Moldavia were sup- 405 
pressed at the same time. Notwithstanding this check, d 
however, the Greek patriots, irritated by the ^evoking 
cruelties practised by the Turkish government even on 
those who had taken no part in the movement (hanging of 
the Patriarch of Constantinople and his bishops over the 
principal door of their cathedral), again raised the standard 
of revolt in the Morea, Hellas, Thessaly, and several of 
the islands: and in the year 1822 a national Congress^ 
assembled at Epidaurus, proclaimed the independence of 
Greece^ and published the outline of a CQnstitutim. Th^ 
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(405) Greek patriots were soon joined by large bodies of Phil- 

A hellenes from every part of Europe, whilst, on the other 
hand, the porte was assisted (1825) by a considerable 
force under the command of Ibrahim Pacha, son of Ma- 
homed Ali, pasha of Egypt, who had been induced to send 
this reinforcement by the feir promises of the Turkish 
government. The invader soon overran the greater part 
of the Morea; and in the following year (1826) the 
garrison of Missolunghi (commanded by Noto Bozzaris) 
was compelled by famine to surrender, after making a 
brave defence, and the Acropolis of Athens also fell into 

B the hands of the enemy. The Greek cause now seemed 
utterly ruined, when a convention was entered into in Lon^ 
don (1827), by George IV., Nicholas I., and Charles X., 
for the pacification of Greece : and tranquillity was re- 
established (for seven years), hy the election of the ex- 
minister of state, Count Capo d*Istrias, to the office of 
president of Greece, The mediation of the three great 
powers having been rejected by the porte, a combined 
Russian, French, and English fleet (under Heyden, de 
Rigny, and Codrington) was despatched to the Morea, and 
on the 20th of October, 1827, the Turco-Egyptian fleet was 

c utterly destroyed in the battleofNavarino. Soon after 
this victory a French army, under Maison, landed in the 
Morea, and compelled Ibrahim to re-embark his troops, 
and return to Egypt. The three protecting powers then de- 
clared Greece an independent kingdom, settled its 
northern boundary along a line drawn from the gulf of 
Volo to that of Arta, and offered the crown to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg. This offer being rejected, and 
the president, Capo d'Istrias (whose severity had rendered 
him exceedingly unpopular), having fallen by the hand of 
an assassin, the great powers nominated, as hereditary 
King of Greece, Prince Otho of Bavaria (1832), 
who was immediately accepted by the Greek national 

D assembly, and recognised by the porte in 1834. After 
a short sojourn at Nauplia, the new sovereign fixed his 
residence At Athens. In the year 1835, Otho himself 
assumed ihe reins of government, which had been held by 
a council of regency during his minority. Meanwhile, 
however, the elements of civil discord were at work. 
Not only had each of the three protecting powers its 
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partizans in Greece, but the whole nation was also split (405) 
into two great parties (the national and foreign), in con- a 
sequence of the hatred with which a great part of the 
nation regarded the German civil and military function- 
aries. Between these five parties the government per- 
petually vacillated ; and, notwithstanding the grant of a new 
constitution, in consequence of an insurrection at Athens, 
in 1843, the struggle still continued, and every plan for 
the welfare of the country was rendered abortive, by the 
emptiness of the exchequer, and the universal prevalence 
of anarchy and discontent. Whilst the porte was engaged 
in the contest with Greece, the resistance of the corps of 
Janissaries (the flower of the Turkish infantry) to the 
military reforms of the sultan occasioned the dissolution 
and partial destruction of that force. 

Scarcely was the war with Riissia (see § 64) ended, 406 
when revolts occurred in several provinces. Among these, b 
the most formidable was that of the Viceroy of Egypt, 
Mahomed Ali (1831 — 1833), whose son Ibrahim con- 
quered Syria, and, after defeating the grand vizier at 
Konieh, was advancing on Constantinople, when a Russian 
force, sent by the Emperor Nicholas I. to the assistance of 
his former enemy, landed in Asia Minor, and prevented 
the further progress of the Egyptian army. A peace was c 
then concluded on terms very favourable to Mahomed Ali, 
who was permitted to retain his vice-royalty of Egypt and 
Candia, and to occupy Syria on payment of a tribute. 
Relying on the discontents occasioned by the administra- 
tion of Ibrahim in Syria, the sultan, in the last year of his 
reign (1839), again attempted the subjugation of Maho- 
med Ali ; but the Turkish army was utterly defeated at 
Nisib, and in the following year Mahomed Ali obtained 
from the sultan (1839), 

Abdul Medschid (a lad of sixteen), a grant of the 407 
hereditary vice-royalty of Egypt. His demand that all d 
the territory subject to his control should be granted to 
him on the same terms was refused, in consequence of the 
armed interference of the three great powers (Syria con- 
quered by the Austrians and English). At the court of 
the young sultan, whose excesses soon reduced him to a 
state of almost hopeless debility, considerable influence 
v?as acquired by a liberal party, headed by Reschid Pasha, 
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(407) who carried into effect several important reforms. Secu- 
A rity for life, property, and honour was guaranteed to all 
the subjects of the porte, without regard to their religious 
creed or country, an equitable system of taxation was pro- 
mised, and the several provinces were invited to send 
deputies to Constantinople, for the purpose of deliberating 
on the best mode of carrying the plans of the government 
into effect; but the apathy and ignorance of the people 
rendered these liberal measures almost nugatory. Re- 
peated but unsuccessful attempts to throw off the Turkish 
yoke were made by the ilJhristian population in the pro- 
vinces of the southern Danube. 

§ 66. Italy. 

408 Italy was indebted to the French for several important 
B legislative and constitutional reforms, all of which were 

cancelled on the return of her former rulers. Even in 
Sicily, which had preserved its independence throughout 
the whole period of the French usurpation, a constitution 
had been granted by the king in 1812, at the instance of 
the English government ; but, on the return of Ferdinaml 
to Naples, this concession was revoked. In the year 1820, 
the Carbonari, a political society whose professed object 
was the union of all the Italian states under one constitu- 
tional sovereign, were encouraged by the accounts which 
they received of the revolutionary movement in Spain to 
attempt the re-establishment of the constitution of 1812. 
c The king having unwillingly granted their demands, it was 
resolved, on the motion of Prince Metternich, by a Con- 
gress of Sovereigns (which was opened at Troppau 
and adjourned to Laibach), that an Austrian army should 
be despatched to Naples. Immediately after the return 
of the king from Laibach, the constitution of 1812 was 
replaced by one of a less liberal character, with two 
chambers, the members of which were nominated by the 
government. Similar insurrections were also suppressed 
by the Austrians in Piedmont, Modena, Parma, and the 
States of the Church, in which seven provinces had renounced 
their allegiance to the pope (Gregory XVI.). 

409 Immediately after the French Revolution of February, 
1848, the absolute system was broken up in Italy. The 
first step in this direction was taken bv Pope Pius IX. 
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(elected in 1846), who established a council of state, sane- (409) 
tioned the formation of a national guard, and admitted lay- a 
men to offices in the administration. 

At Naples, in consequence of an insurrection in Sicily 410 
(12th of January, 1848), a constitutional government was 
established ; an example which was soon followed by Sar- 
dinia, Tuscany, and Rome. By the constitutions of all 
these states the legislative authority is vested in two cham- 
bers ; the members of the first being nominated for life by 
the sovereign. The Sicilians alone demanded a separate 
government and the constitution of 1812 ; but, after a severe 
(and, at one time, nearly successful) struggle, were compelled 
to return to their allegiance. In Parma, where the Duke of b 
Lucca (who had resigned Lucca to the Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany) succeeded Maria Louisa in 1847 — and inModena the 
sovereigns were driven from their thrones in consequence 
of their refusal to comply with the demands of the 
people. Meanwhile, Lombardy had also revolted from 
the Austrians, and the city of Milan had expelled the 
Austrian garrison ; but after a three months' struggle, 
Charles Albert, King of Sardinia (who had supported the 
insurgents), was defeated by the Austrian general, Radetzky, 
at Custozza, near Mantua; Milan capitulated, and the^ 
exiled dukes returned to their dominions. On the other c 
hand, the pope, in consequence of an emeute at Rome, 
which was immediately followed by the assassination of the 
Minister Rossi, was compelled to nominate an administra- 
tion recommended by the republican party (Mamiani- 
Sterbini), and immediately afterwards quitted the papal 
states \ 

§ 67. Switzerland. 

Since the year 1814 the government had been almost ex- 411 
clusively in the hands of the patricians ; but here, as else- d 
where, the French revolution of July occasioned the general 
establishment of democratic constitutions, which had always 
existed in the three original cantons (Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden). In the canton of Basle a civil war broke 

^ He returned to Rome in 1850, after the city had been stormed, 
and for a long time occupied, by French troops. 
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(41 1) out, and caused the separation of the city from the country 
A (each having half a vote at the diet). Fresh disturbances 
were produced on the one side by the suppression of several 
monastic establishments in the canton of Aargau ; and on 
the other, by the admission of the Jesuits into Lucerne. 
Two attacks on the city of Lucerne, by parties of exiles 
and adventurers from the neighbouring cantons, for the 
purpose of compelling the government to expel the Jesuits, 
miscarried in consequence of their want of military skill ; 
but, on the other hand, the " Sonderbund *' (' separate con- 
federacy*), which Lucerne had formed (1845) with the three 
originalcantonsof Schwyz, Uri, andUnterwalden,as well as 
with the cantons of Zug, Freiburg, and Vallais, for self-de- 
fence against the attacks of the free corps, was pronounced by 
the diet to be unconstitutional, and, after a short struggle, 
was broken up (1 847) ; whereupon the Jesuits were banished 
from Switzerland. 

412 Tn the year 1848 the federal constitution was revised, 
B and two chambers established by the diet. According to 

the new arrangemetit, the assembly consists of a national 
council of 1 1 1 members (one for every 20,000 inhabitants), 
and a council composed of forty- four deputies of cantons. 
The supreme executive authority is vested in a federal 
council, consisting of seven members, chosen (for three 
years) out of the two councils, with a president elected for 
one year by both chambers. This constitution was ac- 
cepted by all the cantons except Uri, Unterwalden, Schwyz, 
Appenzell, and Basle (country). The sessions of the 
federal assembly are held at Berne. 

413 The connexion of Neufchatel with Prussia was dis- 
c solved. 

§ 68. Spain. 

414 Ferdinand VII.*(1814-1833),afterhisretumfromFrance, 

^ 1 Charles IV. 

Ferdinand Vll., Don Carlos. Francesco de Paula. 

mar. secondly, ' '' \ ' ^ < 

Christina of Naples. Charles. John. Francis, Henry. Ferdi- 

, A — ^ Ferdinand. mar. nand. 

Isabella II., Louisa, Isabella II. 
mar. mar. 



Francis. the Duke 

de Montpensier. 
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had abolished the constitution, re-established absolute (41^ 
sovereignty, and crushed all attempts of the ' liberal' party a 
with the most unrelenting severity. After the failure of a 
series of isolated insurrectionary movements, a revolution 
broke out in the year 1820, commencing with the army 
destined to reduce the revolted provinces in South America, 
and soon extending itself to the capital, and compelling 
the king to restore the constitution of 1812 and convoke 
the Cortes. Whilst Spain was distracted by the attempts 
of the reactionary party to re-establish absolutism, and of 
the ultra-liberals to introduce a republic, the Congress of 
Sovereigns at Verona determined to reinstate the king 
in the position which he had occupied before the revolution, 
and entrusted the execution of their design to the King of 
France. Almost without opposition, a French army, under b 
the command of the Due d'AngoulSme, marched through 
Spain to Cadiz, whither the Cortes had forcibly conveyed 
the king, and compelled that body to dissolve itself. Abso- 
lutism was then re-established ; and, notwithstanding the 
promise of an amnesty, many of the liberal leaders were 
executed, banished, or thrown into prison. Fresh discon- 
tents were excited by the abrogation of the Salic 
law (introduced by Philip V. in 1713, with consent of the 
Cortes), a measure which Ferdinand was persuaded by his 
second wife Christina to adopt, without consulting either the c 
heir-presumptive or the Cortes. Ferdinand died in 1833, and 
was succeeded by his daughter Isabella II. (a child of 
three years old), who commenced her reign under the 
guardianship of her mother, Maria Christina. Meanwhile, 
however, her uncle, Don Carlos, had assumed the title of 
king, and been recognized by the Basque provinces, where 
great irritation prevailed in consequence of the withdrawal 
of many of the privileges (fueros) which they had enjoyed 
from time immemorial. Under these circumstances, a d 
fearful civil war commenced (1833 — 1840), in which the 
Christinos (under Bodil, Mina, Cordova, and Espartero,) 
were supported by English and French volunteers, but were 
unable, from want of funds, to put down the Carlists (under 
Zumalacarreguy, Villareal, Moreno, Cabrera, &c,) until the 
year 1840, when Don Carlos and his partisans were driven 
across the frontier into France. In return for the resto- 
ration of their privil^es by the Cortes, the Basque-Navarrese 
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(414) provinces recogniaed Isabella as queen. In 1845^ Don 
A. Carlos abdicated in favour of his eldest son, the Prince of 
Asturia. Meanwhile, the queen-regent, after a continued 
struggle with the ' liberal ' party, was compelled, in conse- 
quence of a mutiny among the troops (1885), to receive 
&e constitution of 1812, with certain modifications intro* 
duced by the Cortes (establishment of a second chamber, 
grant of an unconditional veto to the crown, &c.); but the 
passing of an unpopular municipal law occasioned fresh 
disturbances, which compelled the regent to resign her 
B office in 1840. After the short regency of Gener^ Espar- 
tero, who was supported by an unnatural union of the 
republicans and Carlists, the Cortes (in 1843) declared the 
queen of age (in her thirteenth year), and in 1845 granted 
increased powers to the crown by a new constitution* In 
the following year (1846) the queen married her cousin, tlie 
Infant Don Francisco d*Assisi, and gave her sister to the 
Due de Montpensier) son of Louis Philippe, king of the 
French. 

§ 69. Portugal. 

415 King John VI. \ who had remained in Brazil since the 
c expulsion of the Frendi from Portugal, leaving the go- 
vernment of his European dominions to the Patriarch of 
Lisbon and Lord Beresford, was induced, in consequence 
of a military revolution which broke out at Oporto in 1820 
(inmiediately after the Spanish revolution)^ to return to 
Lisbon, where he was compelled to swear fidelity to a con- 



» John VI. +1826. 



r~ — ^ — — — • — V 

Pedro 1. 1 1834. Maria, Bfigael, 

• ^ — n Regent Ki&g of Portoj 

Maria IL, Pedro II. (1836— 16$»). (1038-1894; 

mar. Bmperor of 

1. Augustus of Brazil. 
Leuchtenberg. 

2. Ferdinand of 
Saxe-Coburg. 

Pediro, Louis Philippe, John, Ferdinand. 
Duke of , Duke of Duke of 
Oporto. Beja. 
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stitution of a still more democratic character than that which (415) 
had heen established in Spain : but this oath he was soon a 
persuaded to violate' by the court party, headed by his wife 
and his second son, Don Miguel. At the same time, his 
eldest son, Don Pedro, who had been left behind in Brazil, 
proclaimed that province anindependent empire, and assumed 
the title of Emperor of Brazil in 1822. After the death of 
his father (1826) he granted a new and tolerably liberal 
constitution to Portugal, and then resigned the crown of 
Portugal in favour of his daughter (a minor) 

Donna Maria da Gloria (1826), who was betrothed 416 
to her uncle, Don Miguel. After setting aside the consti* b 
tuti<m granted by his brother, Miguel convoked the so- 
called ancient Cortes (of Zamego), which proclaimed him 
absolute king in 1828; but in the year 1833 Don 
Pedro, who had resigned the crown of Brazil in favour of 
his son, Don Pedro II., arrived unexpectedly in Europe, 
and reconquered Portugal for his daughter. The constitu- 
tion of 1822 was re-established, and remained in force, with 
some modifications (a chamber of peers, royal veto, &c.) 
until the year 1842, when an insurrection at Oporto com- 
pelled the government to restore Don Pedro's charter (of 
1826)« Another attempt, on the part of the Miguelites, 
produced a fresh civil war (1846, 1847), which was termi- 
nated through the interference of England. 

§ 70. Sweden, 

Gustavus IV. (in whose reign Finland was given up by 417 
Sweden to Russia) was compeUed, by a bloodless revolution c 
(in 1809), to abdicate in favour of his uncle, Charles XIII. 
(1809 — 1818.) A new constitution was published, de- 
claring the throne hereditary in the male line : and, after 
the sudden death of the crown prince, an act was passed by 
the estates, nominating, as the king's successor. Marshal 
Bemadotte, Prince of Montecorvo, who had been favourably 
known during the period of his* command in the north of 
Germany, and was also recommended by his family con- 
nexion with Napoleon *. For the union of Norway with 
Sweden, with a constitution of its own, see p. 184, 

^ Bemadotte had maraied a sister of Joseph Bonapu^'s wife. 
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The House of Bernadotte since 1818. 

418 Bernadotte, who had assumed the name of Charles 
A (John) XIV. on his accession, fully justified the choice of 

the nation by the wisdom and firmness of his government, 
and the judicious reforms which he introduced into every 
branch of the administration. He was succeeded (in 1844) 
by his son, Oscar I. 

§ 71. Denmark. 

419 Denmark, whjch had been poorly indemnified for the 
B loss of Norway by receiving Lauenburg S enjoyed a period 

of uninterrupted tranquillity from the year 1814 to llieend 
of Frederick Vlth's reign (in 1839), and was divided into 
four provinces : viz., the Danish Islands, Jiitland, Schles- 
wig, and Holstein with Lauenburg, each of which returned 
representatives to the National Council. Under his suc- 
cessor. Christian VIII. (1839 — 1848), a proposal was made 
by the Danish party, at the provincial diet of Roeskild 
(1844), to incorporate the duchies of Holstein and Lauoi- 
burg with Denmark, and to introduce into those countries 
the principle of succession to the throne in the female line, 
c which had existed in Denmark since 1660 : whilst the 
German provinces, on the other hand, demanded a complete 
administrative and military separation from Denmark. A de- 
claration on the part of the king of his intention to sanction the 
proposed alteration in the succession produced the greatest 
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excitement in both duchies* In the year 1 848, immediately (419) 
af^er the accession of Frederick VII., a general assembly a 
having been convoked for the purpose of fVaming a constitu- 
tion for the whole Danish empire, the movement in Holstein 
commenced with the establishment of a provincial govern- 
ment, which was recognized by the assembly of the Schles- 
wig-Holstein estates as well as by the German diet, and 
accepted a proposal for the admission of Schleswig into the 
German confederacy. At the suggestion of the diet, 
Prussia engaged to maintain the male succession in the 
German provinces, and the union of Schleswig with Hol- 
stein, The Prussian and other German troops having driven b 
back the Danish troops into Jutland, Denmark made repri- 
sals by blockading the ports of northern Germany. An 
armistice for seven months was at last arranged, and a pro- 
visional government (established with the consent of the 
Kin^ of Denmark on the one part, and the German central 
admmistration on the other,) undertook the administration 
of the two duchies (1848) until a definitive peace could be 
concluded. 

§ 72. The American States. 

1. The United States of North America, the 420 
number of which (including the territory of Colombia) has c 
been increased to thirty since the year 1783 — partly by 
voluntary annexation and partly by purchase (Louisiana 
from France, 1803), or convention (Florida ceded by Spain 
in 1820), now occupy an area six times as great as in the 
year above mentioned, and rank next to England as a 
maritime and commercial power. In the construction of 
steamboats and railways they have advanced with a rapidity . 
unknown to the inhabitants of the Old World : but, on the 
other hand, negro slavery, although abolished in the northern 
states, is still obstinately retained in those of the south. 
After obtaining an uninterrupted communication with the d 
Pacific (by the settlement of the Oregon territory in 1843), 
and the consequent prospect of a direct intercourse widi 
China and the Indian Archipelago, the Union, in a war 
with Mexico, added to its dominions Upper California and 
New Mexico, with several excellent harbours in the Pacific 
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421 2. Haiti, or St. Domingo, became an empire after the 
A exxnilsicHi of the French in 1803, and finally (in 1S20), a 

republic, into which the Spanish portion of the island was 
incorporated in 1822. 

422 3. What was formerly Spanish America consisted of 
four vice-royalties : viz., Mexico or New Spain, New 
Granada or Fe de Bogota, Pern, and Buenos Ayres or 
Rio de la Plata ; and five general captainates: viz.. Goad- 
mala, Venezuela, Chili, Havannah or Cuba, and Porto- 
Rico. The people of Spanish America having refiised to 
acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain, or receive 
the viceroy sent out by the usurping government, expected, 
not unreasonably, that at the restoration the Cortes, in 
framing a constitution, would place the faithfiil inhabitants 

B of their colonies on the same fi)oting as those of the mother- 
country. This expectation having been miserably disap- 
pointed, the provinces of the American continent declared 
themselves independent, and established republican govern- 
ments. The resistance of Ferdinand VII. to these revolu- 
tionary proceedings occasioned the Great American 
War of Liberation against Spain (1811—1824), 
which was carried on with almost unifimn success on the 
side of the Americans, especially those under the com- 
mand of Simon Bolivar (f 1830), and ended in the 
establishment of six (afterwards nine) republics in South 
America. 

c a. Paraguay y a theocratic state, founded by the Jesuits 
in the seventeenth century, declared itself independent in 
1811, and chose as its dictator an advocate named Dr. 
Francia (f 1840) who governed with almost absolute 
authority. The r^ublic now has a president. 

b. La Plata^ or the Aigentine Republic (1816). 

c. Chili (ISiS). 

d. Colombia (1818) formed by the union of Venezuela 
(or Caraccas) and New Granada, under the President 
Bolivar. This republic (to which Quito was annexed in 
1821) was divided in 1831 into three confederate states : 
viz., Venezuela^ New Granada^ and Ecuador. 

D e. Peru (1824), where the Spaniards maintained their 
authority longer than in any other state, was at length 
liberated by the aid of Bc^ivar ; and in the year 1825 was 
divided into two republics ; the six provinces which com- 
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pose Upp6r Peru havSi^ sepatali^ themseltes froiti the (422) 
others, and established an independent republic under the A 
ntane o£ Bt>lMa. 

f. Uruguay (1828), whifeh formerly belonged to the 
Spanish vice-royalty of Rio de la Plata, was taken posses- 
sion of by Brazil in 1817, but declared independent, through 
the intervention of England, in 1889. The interference of 
the Argentine republic in disputes respecting the election of 
a president in Uruguay occasioned a war (1839) between 
the two states^ which^ notwithstanding the mediation of 
England, is not yet terminated. 

g. In Mexico the first insurrectionary movements were 
suppressed by the Spaniards, but the revolution in the 
modier-country encouraged the Me:xicans to make a fresh 
attempt. The throne of Mexico, as an independent empire, b 
was at first offered to Ferdinand VII. for himself or one of 
the younger princes ; and, oh his refusal, Colonel Augustin 
Iturbide was proclaimed hereditary emperor : but he had 
scarcely reigned a year, when the opposition party, headed by 
General Santa Anna, compelled him to abdicate. Afler a 
succession of party struggles, and the expulsion of all the 
ancient Spanish families, a Mexican Union was esta- 
blished (consisting of nineteen states), which has ever since 
been distracted by the disputes of the two parties respecting 
the election of a president. Texas separated itself from 
the Mexican Union in 1836, and was annexed to the United 
States in 1844. 

War with the United States.— The United States of 423 
North America, between which country and Mexico friendly c 
relations had been for some time suspended in consequence 
of various acts of aggression on the part of the Mexican 
government, had not only recognized the independence of 
Texas, but incorporated that state into their union. Hos- 
tilities commenced in consequence of a dispute between the 
two unions respecting the bouQdary-line of Texas, andafler 
the capture of the Mexican capital peace was concluded 
on terms exceedingly favourable to the North Americans, 
the Rio Grande del Nord being fixed as the boundary of 
Texas, and Upper California and New Mexico given up 
to the United States. 

h. The five provinces of central America (Guatemala, d 
Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costarico,) afler 
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(423) remaining faithful to the mother-country longer than any 
A of the other provinces, at length declared themselves inde- 
pendent (in 1823), and established the republic of the 
United States of Central America. Guatemala 
separated itself from the union in 1847. 

424 4. In Brazil (the only monarchy of the New World) a 
struggle between monarchy and democracy commenced sood 
after its separation from Portugal. In ihe year 1831, in 
consequence of a revolution occasioned by disputes between 
the government and the chambers, Don Pedro I, abdi- 
cated in favour of his son, Don Pedro II., who attained his 
majority in 1 840. Notwithstanding, however, this arrange- 
ment, several of the provinces continued to be the scene of 
revolutionary movements. 

$ 73. I. Religion^ ArtSj SdenceSj ^c, during the 
Third Period. 

425 1. The Church. — The exertions of the two Christian 
B confessions for the propagation of the Gospel in foreign 

countries are still continued. The Church of England has 
now divided her immense colonial possessions into the 
following dioceses : — 

Dwoue, Colonff, 

{NoTa Sootia. 
Cape Breton. 
Prince Edward's Island. 
Fredericton .... New Brunswick. 

Quebec Canada £ast. 

Toronto Canada West. 

Ni^™..^ {^'^^^'^ 

J— {KS.. 

Barrados. 

Antigua. 

Guiana. 

Calcutta * Bengal. 

Madras Madras. 

Bombay Bombay. 

Colombo Ceylon. 

c— {^'^ir^""'"- 

Stdnbt ^ 

Newcastle > New Soath Wales. 

Melbourne . • . • • J 
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Dioem. (kiony, (425) 

A «-, . ,^« / South Au»tralia. 

^^"^™ iWestem Australia. 

New Zealand .... New Zealand. 
Tasmania . . . . ^ . Van Diemen's Land. 
Seycbelles. 

HONO KONO^ 

The Church in these dioceses ' is mainly supported by 426 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign A 
Parts (incorporated in 1701), assisted by the Society for 
the Promotion of Christian Knowledge. The Church MiS' 
sionary Society (founded about a century later) is now in 
the annual receipt of a vast income (above 100,000Z.), and 
does not confine its operations to our own colonies. 

The Roman Catholic missions, which have spread over 427 
the countries of the Levant, India, China, America, and b 
Australia, are under the direction of the Propaganda at 
Rome, and are supported in a great measure by religious 
associations in France. There are also several Protestant 
missionary societies (in London, Holland, Boston, Basle, 
Berlin, and Berne) which are assisted in their labours by 
the Bible Societies. 

The Roman Catholic ecclesiastical constitution was esta- 428 
blished afresh after the fall ofNapoleon, by means of concordats c 
concluded by the several temporal sovereigns with the pope. 
The order of Jesuits, which had been re-established by Pius 
VII., and expelled from Russia about the same time, was ad- 
mitted, with other monastic orders, into several Roman Ca- 
tholic countries, but subsequently suppressed in Portugal, 
Spain, and France. A union of the Lutheran and Reformed 
(i. e. Calvinistie) Communions, under the name of the Evan^ 
gelical Church, was effected in Prussia in 1817) and adopted 
at a later period in otlier German states. In Russia, the d 
inhabitants of the western provinces were required to con- 
form to the established religion (in 1836), and the Roman 
Catholic and United Greek worship were suppressed by 
force. 

II. Constitutional History of the Period. 

In no period of modem history have so many changes 
of constitution occurred (in Italy, France, Spain, and Por* 

^ To this number two more are just abont to be add< 
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(428) tugal,) as in the present century, both during and since 
A the revolutimis. In some states, as Austria, Sardinia (in 
part), Sweden, the two Mecklenbui^, and some of the 
smaller German states, the old mediseval constitutions (of 
estates) have been retained; whilst in others, such as 
France, the Netherlands, Poland (until 1831), Norway, 
Spain, Portugal, Switzerland, most of the German states, 
Lucca, Greece, ihe states of America (after the example of 
the United States of North America), a representative 
system has been established. Prussia and Denmark have 
provincial councils. Russia, the rest of the Italian states, 
and three of the smaller German states (Oldenburg, 
Schwarzburg-Sondershausen, and Hesse-Homburg), were 
B governed as before, without constitutions. The most re- 
markable effects of the French revolution, not only in France 
but to a certain extent in other countries, were : — ^a. In the 
financial administration. The establishment of a system 
of equal taxation, the right of self-taxation by the estates 
(budgets, civil lists), and in the constitutional states the 
enormous increase of their national debts, b. In the 
administration of justice. Equality of all before the law, 
publicity of courts of justice, adoption by several German 
states of the Code Napoleon, which, however, was abolished 
afler the Restoration by all of them except Rhenish Prussia, 
Rhenish Hesse, and Rhenish Bavaria, c. In military 
c affairs. The establishment (in the continental states) of 
national guards, communal guards, and militias (liandw^- 
ren), together with the standing armies, compulsory service 
of all citizens, instead of the old system of recruiting, 
increase in the number of the troops and artillery, im- 
provements in strategy, military tactics, and the art of 
fortification. 



III. Science^ Literature^ and Art. 

429 In the German speculative philosophy, (which in modem 
D times has extended its influence to all other sciences) 
afler the publication of Immanuel Kant's Critique on the 
Intellect ( Vemunft-Critic, 1 804), commenced a revolution, 
which was Gom^^eted by J. G. Fichte (f 1814). To 
both these systems Schelling opposed his natural phi- 
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losophy, on which Hegel (f 1881) founded an absolute (429) 
idealism. In England, Coleridge. 

b. Philology also flourished during this period, espe- 430 
cially in Germany, where Heyne (f 1812), F. A. Wolf a 
(t 1824), G. Hermann, Buttmann (f 1829), Bekker, 
Bockh, Creuzer, J. H. Voss (f 1826), R. O. Miiller 
(f 1840), and several others distinguished themselves as 
critical scholars. In England, Porson, Elmsley, Do- 
bree, Blomfield, Gaisford, Monk, Clinton, Thirl- 
wall, Grote; of whom all but the three first are still 
alive. The study of general grammar was pursued by 
W. von Humboldt (f 1835) ; that of Oriental literature 
by Gesenius, Hammer, the French writer Sylvester de 
Lacy, the English Professor Lee, and others. Sanscrit by 
Bopp, A. W, von Schlegel (f 1845), Wilson, Mill ; ancient 
German literature by the two Barons von Grimm, Graff 
(f 1841), Lachmann, &c. 

Excellent German translations of the best foreign authors 431 
were published by J. H. Voss, Schleiermacher (f 1834) who b 
was equally eminent as a philologist and theologian, A. W. 
von Schlegel; Gries, Kannegiesser, Riickert, Streckfuss, 
Diez, and others. The principal English translation, and 
that a nearly perfect one, is Carey's 'Dante.' Very 
important effects resulted from the profound study of 
philology, biblical exegesis (which has been, however, in 
Germany, too generally conducted in a rationalistic spirit), 
and jurisprudence ; that of jurisprudence has been cul- 
tivated with great success by Savigny and others. 

c. Historical investigations were pursued with unwearied 432 
industry and great acuteness by Niefeuhr (f 1831), Heeren c 
(f 184-2), Fr. von Raumer, Schlosser, Wilken (1840) von 
Hammer, Hullmann, Leo, Eichhom (f 1827), Pfister 

(f 1835), Ranke, Wachsmuth, K. A. Menzel, Voigt, Luden, 
Dahlmanh, Aschbach, Lappehberg, Thirlwall, Grote, Ar- 
nold, &c. French historical literature was cultivated by 
Guizot, Thierry, Sismondi, Michaud, Lacretelle, Thiers, 
Capefigue; English history by Lingard (a Roman Catholic), 
HalTam, Lord Mahon, Arnold, Macaulay ; Italian by Botta 
(f 1802) ; Swedish by Geijer and Lundblad ; Polish by 
Lelewel ; and Russian by Karamsin (f 1826). 

d. Geography was elevated to the rank of a distinct sci- 433 
ence by C. Ritter, and its sphere enlai^ed by the French d 
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(433) expedition into Egypt, and the discoveries of several 
travellers. 

434 The most important travels were those of Mungo Park 
A (f 1811), Clapperton (f 1827), the brothers Lander on the 

Niger, A. von Humboldt in the equinoctial countries of 
America and into Siberia, Burkhardt (f 1817) in Arabia 
and Nubia, Gau in Nubia and Abyssinia, de Laborde in 
Arabia and Syria, Prince Max of Neuwied, in Brazil and 
to the sources of the Missouri. To these we must add the 
circumnavigations of the globe by Krusenstem and Kot- 
zebue, and the expeditions to the North Pole of Captains 
Parry and Ross. 

435 e. Natural science was greatly promoted by these tra- 
B vels, especially those of A. von Humboldt and the Prince 

of Neuwied, by the discovery of galvanism (by Galvini, an 
Italian), and of the four smaller planets, and by the annual 
meetings of German and Swiss, and at a later period of 
English, French, and Italian naturalists. The most distin- 
guished naturalists of modem times were — the Zoologist 
Cuvier (f 1832), Dr. Owen, the chemist Berzelius, Sir 
Humphrey Davy, Faraday, the botanists A. L. de Jussieu 
and DecandoUe, and the astronomer Laplace (f 1827), Her- 
schell, Airy, Adams. The most remarkable discoveries in 
medicine were GalPs (f 1822) craniology, and Hahnemann's 
homoeopathic system. Invention of galvano-plastic by 
Jacobi, of Dorpat. 

436 f. Poetry. — In Germany, Schiller (f 1806), and 
cGoethe (f 1832), during their ten years' residence toge* 

ther at Weimar (1795 — 1805). At the same time there 
arose, in opposition to the sentimentality of lyric poetry 
(revived by Matthison, Salis, and Tiedge), and the dramas 
of real life of Iffland (tl814), and Kotzebue (tl819), a 
romantic school, founded by the brothers Schlegel (Aug. 
William, f 1845, and Frederick, f 1829), and Tieck, who 
adopted as their model the romantic poetry of the middle 
ages, and distinguished themselves by their critical pro* 
ductions no less than by their poetical works and transla- 
D tions. The patriotic wars in which Germany was engaged 
inspired Korner (f 1 8 1 3), von Schenkendorf (f 18 1 7), Amdt 
and Riickert (Freiraand Reimar), whose songs of war and 
victory were suggested by the events of those stirring 
times. Patriotic songs were also written by W, Miiller 
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(f 1827), to celebrate the Greek revolution. Since that time (436) 
1 y ric poetry has been especially employed to commemorate a, 
the events of the day, by Uhland, Count Platen (f 1835), 
Chamisso (f 1838), Zedlitz, and Lenau ; and during the 
last ten years has assumed a polemical character, in the 
disgraceful writings of Heine, Anastasius Griin, Hoffman 
of Fallersleben, Freiligrath, K. Beck, and Herwegh. In 
epic poetry, German literature has been much less fruitful 
than in lyric. Epic poems of considerable length have 
been attempted by E. Schulze (f 1817), Archbishop Pyr- 
ker, and Lenau. In ballads and romances, the Swabian 
poetical school of Uhland, G. Schwab, and Kemer, is the 
most distinguished. Dramatic poetry, which had attained b 
its highest degree of excellence in the days of Schiller, w^s 
cultivated with indifferent success by his successors, H. von 
Kleist (t 1811), Z. Werner (f 1823), Miillner (f 1829), 
Grabbe (f 1836), Immermann (f 1840), Raupach, Zed- 
litz, and Gutzkow. Romances and novels were written^ 
by Jean Paul Frederick Richter (f 1825), L. Tieck, 
Immermann, and a crowd of authors and authoi:esses. 
Several translations of foreign romances were also pub- 
lished. 

In France^ a host of poets, following the example of 437 
Chateaubriand, threw off the trammels imposed one 
poetry by the academy, and formed a '* modern romantic 
school," in opposition to the old classical school, as it 
was called. Among these, the most celebrated is Victor 
Hugo. A. de Lamar tine has distinguished himself as a 
religious lyric poet, and Beranger as a writer of popular 
songs. An attempt to unite the two schools was made by 
the lyric and dramatic poet Cas. Delavigne. Among 
the dramatic poets, the most prolific are Scribe and Alex. 
Dumas. Of the numerous writers of romance, Victor 
Hugo, Chateaubriand, Madame de Stael (f 1817), Janin, 
Nodier, Balzac, Madame Dudevant (George Sand), Paul 
de Kock, and Eugene Sue, enjoy the highest reputation, 
though the works of the three last are a disgrace to the 
nation that produces and tolerates such writings. 

In England^ Lord Byron (fat Missolunghi, in 1824)438 
surpassed all his contemporaries in liveliness of imagina- d 
tion and ardent poetic feeling. Wordsworth, whose loss 
we are now deploring (1850), is a fiur sublimer, as well aa 
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(4S8)d far purer poet, than Lord Byron. Coleridge was 
A equal, if not in some respects superior, in poetic genius ; 
but executed comparatively little. Other poets omitted 
by our author are Walter Scott, Sou they, Tenny- 
son, Keble. The historical romances of Sir Walter 
Scott are nmrt vailed for the fidelity and brilHaney of 
their delineations. English domestic romance has been 
revived by Sir E. L. Bulwer, and Charles Dickens. 
Among the modem poets of Italy, the most renowned, as 
lyric and tragic writers, are Manzoni and Silvio Pellico. 
In Sweden, Bishop Tegner distinguished himself as an epic, 
and in Russia, Pnschkin (f 1837), as a lyric poet. The 
North American romance- writers. Cooper and Wash- 
ington Irving, have also acquired a European repu- 
tation. 

439 g. Oratory. — The sphere of political eloquence, which 
B before the revolution was limited to England, has been ex- 
tended since the introduction of the representative system 
to France and some of the German states. The most dis- 
tinguished orators of modern times are, those of England, 
viz., the younger Pitt (+ 1806), Fox (f 1806), Brougham, 
O'Connell, Sir Robert Peel, &c. ; next to them rank the 
orators of France, viz., Manuel (1823), Foy (f 1824), 
Benj. Constant (f 1830), Lamarque (f 1832) Royer Col- 
lard, Casimir Perier (f 1832), Chateaubriand, Guizot, 
Dupin, Odillon Barrot, Thiers, Lamartine, &c. 

440 h. In the fine arts, great advances were made by France 
c during the reign of Napoleon, and by Grermany and Bel- 
gium after the restoration of peace. The great architect 
tural works with which Paris, Berlin (by Schinkel), and 
Munich (by Klenzi), have been adorned, indicate the 
revival of a study of the antique, which has been greatly 
promoted by the recent examination and measurement of 
the monuments of Grecian art, and by the introduction into 
the museums of Europe of some of the most valuable 
treasures of Grecian sculpture (the Elgin marbles, &c.). 
Others have endeavoured to revive the Gothic style of the 

D middle ages. In sculpture, the most successful imitators of 
classical models have been the Italian, Can ova (f 1822), 
and (in a totally different style) the Dane Thorwaldsen : 
(+1841) G. Schadow, Ranch, Chr. Tieck, Schwanthaler, 
David, a Frenchman [Chantrey and Gil^oi^Englishmen]. 
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PainUn^. — ^The greatest activity has been manifested 441 
in all the branches of this art. In England Turner, Sir a 
T. Lawrence, and others. In Germany we have the 
Munich school, with P. von Cornelius (since resident at 
Berlin) at its head, and that of Diisseldorf, under W. Sche- 
dow. In France, Horace Vemet, P. Delaroche, &c*, are 
distinguished as historical painters. Their great aim has 
been to give individuality to their subjects, in contradistinc- 
tion to the classical style of J. L. David (f 1825), and his 
pupil Gerard (f 1837). In Belgium, Wappers and de 
Keyser are celebrated as historical painters, and Verboek- 
hoven as a painter of animals. The study of the fine arts b 
was promoted by the establishment of museums (Musee 
Napoleon in the Louvre, museums at Berlin and Ver- 
sailles), and the erection of magnificent buildings adorned 
with fresco painting, by command of Lewis I., at Munich. 
A taste for art was also diffused far and wide by the esta- 
blishment, in almost every great European city, of art- 
unions. Lithography was invented by Senuefelder, of 
Munich ; steel-engraving by Heath, in England ; and the 
Daguerreotype in France, by Daguerre; Photogenic drawing 
by H. F. Talbot, in England, at the same time. A great 
improvement in the art of engraving on wood was also 
effected in Holland. 

i. In Music, Germany produced the most illustrious 442 
masters. W. A. Mozart (f 1791), Jos. Haydn (+1809), c 
Lndw. von Beethoven (fl827), and a host of other 
composers, such as C. M. von Weber (f 182G), Spohr, 
Bernard Klein (f 1832), Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(+ 1848), Ferd. Ries (f 1838), Fesca (f 1826), A. Rom- 
berg (f 1821), Marschner, Schneider, Meyerbeer, &c. 
In France, Cherubini, Mehul (f 1817), Boyldieu (f 1834), 
and Auber. In Italy, Rossini and Bellini, both cele- 
brated as composers of operas. Academies of singing 
are established in Germany, and conservatories of music 
in Paris and Prague. Great musical festivals are held in d 
Germany and England, and societies are established in 
Holland for the advancement of musical science. The 
taste for operatic representations has also contributed in 
no small degr^ to the improvement of musical com- 
position. 
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(443) 4. Trade, Manufacturing industry. Agriculture. — The 
A colonial trade of the French, Dutch, and Spaniards, was 
transferred, during the war, to England or some neutral 
nation, such as the United States, which began to rival 
Great Britain as a maritime power. England indemnified 
herself for the loss of her trade with the European con- 
tinent, consequent on the introduction of Napoleon's conti- 
nental system, by extending her dominion in India, and draw- 
ing more closely the band^ of her commercial intercourse 
with Brazil, and the revolted Spanish colonies of South 
America. A brisk trade was also carried on with the 
Spanish peninsula, during the period of British ascendancy 
B in Spain and Portugal. The peace of Paris restored to 
France and Holland their ancient colonies, but not their 
former commercial prosperity. Manufacturing industry 
in France, the Netherlands, Germany, and Russia, was 
encouraged by the exclusion of English wares under the 
continental system, and subsequently by enormous import 
duties: but, on the other hand, agriculture in the north- 
east of Europe and Germany was almost ruined by the 
English com laws. The circulation of bills of exchange 
and promissory nt>te8, and the trade in government secu- 
rities, were carried on with unprecedented spirit. The 
resolution of the Congress of Vienna for the abolition of 
c slavery was gradually carried into execution. The in- 
terests of commerce were promoted by — a. greater facili- 
ties of communication by means of canals, steamers 
(invented in North America, by Fulton, in 1807); rail- 
ways (first introduced in England in 1829?); telegraphs 
(invented by Chappe, a Frenchman, in 1791?); the elec- 
tric telegraph by Professor Wheatston (?), an Englishman ; 
b. commercial leagues ; c. the free navigation of the 
German rivers, and establishment of the great German 
commercial league (Zollverein). England, on the other 
hand, has adopted the opposite principle, and abolished or 

greatly lessened all restrictive duties. Abolition of the 
, om Laws by Sir Robert Peel. 
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First Period. 

A.D. 

1492 — 1648. Fbom the discotert of Amekica to the peace ov 

WESTPHiXIA. 
1492. DiSCOTERT OF AMSRICAy BT CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS* 

1493—1519. Maximilian I., Emperor of Germaht. 

1493 — 1496. Second voyage of Columbns. Discovery of the Antilles 

and Jamaica. 
1495. Establishment of the Imperial Chamber. 

Naples occupied for a short time by the French. 
1498. Discovert of a passage bt sea to the East Indies^ by 

Yasco di Gama. 
1498—1500. Third voyage of Columbns. Discovery of Trinidad and 

the continent of South America. Francisco de Bobadilla. 
1498. Conquest of Milan, bt Louis XII. 

1500. Cabral discovers Brazil. 

1501. Conquest op Naples, bt the French and Spaniards. The 

CITT remains in THE OCCUPATION OF THE LATTER. 

1502 — 1504. Fourth voyage of Columbus. 

1506. Death of Coliunbus. 

1508, 1509. War of the league of Cambray against Yenice. 

1509-— 1515. Alfonso Albuquerque, Portuguese viceroy in the East 

Indies. * 

1509—1547. Henry YIII., King of England. 

1511. Holy league for the expulsion of the French from Italy. 

1512. Germany divided into ten circles. 
1515—1547. Francis I., Kino of France. 

1515. Francis I. regains Milan by the victory of Marignano. 

1516 — 1556. Charles I., Kino of Spain. 

1517* Beginning of the Reformation. Luther's ninety-five theses, 

1518. Diet of Augsburg. Luther appears before Cardinal Caieian. 

1519. Interregnum in Germany, i^ter Hie deaUi of Maximilian. 

CORTEZ conquers MeXICO. 

' The passages which have reference to the history of Branden* 
burg and Prussia are printed in italics. r^ i _ 
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A.D. 

1619 — 1566. Cha&lbs Y., Emperob of Germant. 

1620. Magellan discoyebs a passage into the South Sea. 
Luther bums the Pope's bull. Massacre of Stockholm. 

1620—1656. Solyman II., Turkish Sultan. 

1621. Luther appears before the diet of Worms, and is placed under 

the ban of the empire. 
1621—1626. First war between Charles V. and Francis I. 

1623. GUSTAYAS Va8A SlSPABAtBS SWEDCN FBOlf THE UnION OF 

Calmab. 
1626. Peasants' war in Germany. They are defeated at Franken- 



Pnutict, a temporal duohy. 

1626. Francis I. taken prisoner in the battle of PaYia. 

1 626. CouYention of Madrid. 

1626—1632. War of Charles V. with the Turks. 

Battle of Mohacz. 
1627—1629. Second war between Charles V. and Frauds I. Rome 

taken and plundered. 
1529. Ladies' peace concluded at Cambray. 

Siege of Vienna by the Turks. 

Diet of Spiers (Protestants). 
1630. Diet of Augsburg. Confession of AnosBXTBo. 

Charles V. gives Malta, Gozzo, and Tripoli, to the Knights of 
St. John. Last coronation of an Emperor by the Pope. 
1531. Schmaikaldian league. 

Zwingli falls in the battle of Kappel. 
1682. The Turks advance a second time against Vienna. 

Religious peace at Niimbei^. 
1636. Sect of the Anabaptists suppressed at MUnster. 

Sueceseful expedition of Charles V. against Tunis. 
1636—1638. Third war between Charles V. and Francis I. 
1638. An armistice concluded at Nice. 

1640. SociETT OF Jesuits founded bt Ignatius LotoLA. 

1641. Unsuccessful campaign of Charles V. against Algiers. 
1642—1668. Mary Stuart, Queen of Scotland. 
1642—1644. Fourth war between Charles V. and Francis I. 

The Duke of ClcYes subdued. 
1644. Peace of Cressy. 
1646—1663. Council of Tbbnt. 

1646. Death of Martm Luther. 

Schmalkaldian war between iiie Emperor Charier V. aiid the 
Schmalkaldian 1014^0. 

1647. The Elector of Saxony defeated at Mtthlberg. The electoral 

dignity transferred from the Ernestine to &e Albertine line. 
Philip of Hesse taken prisoner at Halle. 
1662. Maurice attacks the Emperor at Innsbruck. 

Conyention of Passau. 
1662—1656. War of Charles V. with Henry II. of France. The 

French lose Metz, Toul, and Verdun. 
1666. Religious peace of Augsbubg. Resenratum eoclesiasticdm. 
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A.'d. 

1565. Charles V. giyes up MilaD^ Naples, and the Netherlands, to 

his son. 
1556. Ahdication of Charles Y. 
1556—1598. Philip II.» King of Spain. 
1556—1564. Ferdinand I., Emperor of Gbrmant. 
1558 — 1603. Elizabbth, (^uebn of England. 
1559. Look war between Spain and France. terminated by the peaee 

of Ch&teau-Cambresis. 
1559 — 1567. Margaret of Parma, vice-soyereign of the Netherlands. 
1560 — 1598. Religious wars in France. 
1564 — 1576. Maximilian II., Emperor of Germany. 

1566. The Turks invade Hungary. Solyman II. dies before Sigeth. 
1567—1573. The Duke of Alta Governor in the Netheriaads. 

Execution of Egmont, Hoom, &o. Massacre. 

1571. Don Juan, of Anstria defeats the Turks at Lepanto. 

1572. Poland an electoral Kingdom. 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew's eve. 

William of Orange nominated loyal Stattholder of the Nether- 
landish provinces. 

1573—1576. Zuniga y Requesens, Stattholder in the Netherlands. 

1576—1578. Don Juan d* Austria, Stattholder. 

1678—1592. Alexander Famese, of Parma, Stattholder of the Ne- 
therlands. 

1579. The seven northern provinces of the Netherlands re- 
nounce their allegiance to the Spanish crown in the 
Union of Utrecht. 

1581 — 1646. Portugal under the dominion of Spain. 

1583. The Gregorian Calendar. 

1584. William of Orange assassinated. He is soeoeeded by his son 

Maurice. 

1587. Execution of Mary, Queen of Scots. 

1588. Destruction of the Invincible Armada. 

1589—1792. The house of Bourbon in France. 

1589—1610. Henrt IV., King of France. Sully. 
1598. Edict of Nantes. 

E xtinction of the house of Roric, in Russia. 
1600. English East India Company. 
1602. Dutch East India Company. 

1603^1649. The house of Stuart in Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

1605. Discovery of the Gunpowder Plot 

1608. Union of the Protestant Princes of Germany. 

1609. Letter of Majesty for the Bohemian and Silesian Protestants. 

Armistice between Spain and the United Netherlands. 
Romanist league. 

1610. Henry IV. assassinated by RavaiUao. 
1610—1643. Louis XIII. Ma^ de Medici Regent. 
1611—1632. Gustavus (II.) Adoiphus, King of Sweden. 
1612-1619. MAriHiAS, Emperor of Germany. „g,,,,,^Google 
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1613 — 1762. Thb house of Rouanow, in Russia. 
1618. Prussia united to Brandenburg, 

1618. Disturbances in Prague on account of the destruction of the 

Letter of Majesty. 
1618 — 1648. TaiRTT tsabs* wab in Gbbmant. 
1618—1623. Bohemian-Palatine pe&iod of the thirtt tbabs' 

WAR. 

1619^1637. Ferdinand II., Emperor of Germany. 

1619. The Protestant estates of Bohemia choose the Elector Palatiiie, 

Frederick Y., to be their King. 

1620. Frederick defeated on the White Mountain. Bohemia subdned. 
1623. The electorate of the Palatinate (conquered by Tilly), con- 
ferred on Maximilian of Bavaria. 

1624 — 1642. Richelieu, Prime Minister in France. 
1626—1629. Danish period of the thirty years' war. 

1626. Wallenstein defeats Count Mansfield at the Bridge of Dessau. 

Christian IV. defeated by Tilly at Lutter on the Barenberg. 

1627. Conquest of Lower Saxony. Siege of Stralsund. 

1629. Peace concluded with Denmark at LUbeck. Restitution 

Edici. 
1680. Diet of Ratisbon. Wallenstein deprived of the oommand-m- 

chief. Dissolution of the Hansa. 
1630—1634. Swedish period of the thirty years' war. 

1630. Gustavus Adolphus lands in Pomerania, and advances as &r 

as Brandenburg, 

1631 . Magdeburg stormed and sacked by Tilly. Gustavus Adolphus^ 

with a reinforcement of Saxon troops, defeats Tilly near 

Leipzic,and advances into Western and Southern Germany. 

Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein encamped near Niimberg. 

1632. Battle of Lutzbn. Death of Gustavus Adolphus and 

Pappenhein. 
1632—1654. Christina, Queen of Sweden. 

1634. Wallenstein murdered at Eger. The Austrians victorious at 

NSrdlinger over Bernard of Weimar and Gustavus Horn. 
Swedish-French period of the thirty years' war. 

1635. Peace concluded at Prague by the emperor and Saxony 

with the Protestant estates of central and Northern 
Germany. 

1636. Baner defeats the Saxons at Wittstock. 

1637 — 1667. Ferdinand III. Emperor of Germant. 

1639. After the death of Bernard of Weimar, France regains posses- 

sion of his conquests on the Rhine. 
1640—1688. Frederidk WUliam the Great, Elector of Brandenburg, 

1640. Separation of Portugal from Spain. The house of Braganza 

raised to the throne, 
1642. Torstenson defeats the imperialists near Leipzic. 
1643—1714. Louts XIV., Kino op France. 
1643 — 1661. Mazarin prime minister in France during the minority 

of Louis XIV. 
1646. Torstenson victorious at Zankau. r^^^^T^ 
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1646, 1647. BaTftria twice attacked by Wrangel and Xaienne. 

1647. Masaaniello's iDsurrection at Naples. 

1648. The Peace op Westphalia. 

War of the Fronde against the court of Louis XIII. and 
Mazarin. 

Sbcokd Period. 

164&— 1789. From the peace op Westphalia to the Fbehch 
Revolution. 

1649. Execution of Charles I., King of England. 
1649—1660. England a Republic. 
1663—1658. Oliver Cromwell, Protector of England. 
1654 — 1751. The house of Zweibrttcken reims in Sweden. 
1655—1660. Swedish-Polish war ; in whid the Great Elector takes 

part, 
1656. Battle of Warsaw ; the Swedes, astisted by the Great EUetor, 

defeat the Poles. 
1658 — 1705. Leopold I., Empbeor op Germant. 
1659. Peace of the Pyrenees, between France and Spain. Richard 

Cromwell resigns the Protectorate at the end of eight 

months. Charles II. brought back by General Monk. 
1660—1668. England under the two last Stuarts, Charles II. and 

James II. Act of toleration (afterwards repealed). Test 

act. Habeas corpus. 
1660< Sweden concludes a peace with Poland at Oliva, and with 

Denmark at Copenhagen. 
Denmark become]^ an absolute monarchy. 
1661—1683. Colbert, French minister. 

1663. The German diet becomes a permanent congress of deputies. 
1666—1668. Louis XI Vth's first war of spoliation against the Spanish 

Netherlands. Triple alliance. 
1668. Peace concluded at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
1 672 — 1 676. Louis XIY th'ssecond war of spoliation against Holland. 

Dissolution of the triple alliance. 
1675. Frederick Wmiam of Brandenbttrg defeait the 8wede$ at Fehr- 

beUin, 

1678. Peace of Nimeguen. 

1679. The Great Elector %» compdled to restore almost aU hu conquests 

to Sweden at the peace of 8* Germain en Laye, 
1680—1684. Louis XI Vth's" re-unions." 

1683. The last siege of Vienna by the Turks. / 

1685. Revocation of the edict of Nantes. The Protestants quit 

France and establish themselves in other countries, MpMio^y 

in Brandenburg. 
1687' Hungary a hereditary kingdom. 
1688—1697. Louis XlVth's third war of spoliation. The Palatinate 

ravaged. 
1688—1701. Frederick IIL last Elector of Brandenburg. 
1688. The Enelish Revolution. Expulsion of the Stuarts. 
1689—1702. The house of Orange in England. William III. 
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Ifl^. Manhal Luxembufg defeats the Datcfa at Fleanu. 

1092. Hanover created a ninth electorate. 

1697. Prince Eugene defeats the Turks at Gentha^ 

Saxony and Pobuid united. Peter the Great visits Holland 
and England. 

Peace of Ryswick. 
1697—1718. Charles XII«, King of Sweden. 

1699. Peace with the Turks at Carlowitz. 
1700^1721. The nouTtmKH wab. 

1700. Denmark compelled to conclude a peace at Travendal in 

consequence of the landing of Charles XII. on the island of 
Zealand. 
Charles XII. defeats the Rusrians at Narva. Extinction of the 
house of Habsbuig in Spam. 

1701. The EUa(n' of Brandenburg auumei the tUU 0/ 
King ofPtustia. 

1701^1713. Frbdeeick I., Ktno of Prussia. 
1701— *1 714. War of the Spanish snecession. 

1701. War in Italy. Attack on Mikui. 
1702—1714. Anne, Queen of England. 

1703. Peter the Great Uys the foundation of Petersburg. 

1704. StanisUus Lesezinsky, King of Poland. 
Gibraltar taken by the English. 

Eugene and Marlborough defeat the French at HSchstSdt 

1705—1711* Joseph I., Empeeor of Gbbxant. 

I7O6. Augustus II. resigns the crown of Poland at the peace of 
Altranstadt. 
BCarlborough vietorioms at Bamillies, and Eugene, hjf the aid of 
the Bumiant, at Turin. 

1 707* Neuenburg [Neufchatel] cmd Vcdendie annexed to Pruasia. 
England and Scotland united, with one parliament. 

I7O8. Eugene and Marlborough vietorious at Oudenarde. Negotia- 
tions for peace. 

1709L The two commanders vietorious at Malplaquet. Charles XII., 
defeated at Pultawa, takes refuge in Turkey. 

1709—1714. Residence of Charles XII. m Turkey. Conqnest of 
the Swedish Baltic provinces by Peter. The Russian 
army surrounded by die Turks <m tiie banks of the Ptoth. 
Escape of Peter. 

1711—1740. Charles VI., Empsbob ov Gbrmant. 

1712. Fall of tiie Marlborough administration. 
1719—1740* Frederick WUiiam /., King ofPmsiia. 

1713. Peace of Utrecht. Philip Y. recognized as King of Spain and 

her foreign possessions. 
1714 Peace condnded at RasUdt and Baden. Charies VI. obtains 
the Spanish provinces in Europe. The house 09 Hanqtxb 

RAISED TO THE EKOUSB THROME. 

Return of Charles XII. from Turkey. 
1714—1716. Three campaigns of Charles XII. against Norway. 
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1714 — I7I8. War of the Turks against Yeniceand Austria. 

1715—1774. Louis XY., King of France. Regency ctf the Duke of 
Orleans und^r the management of Dubois. 

I7I6. Prince £ugene victorious ,at Peterwardein. 

171 8. Charles XII. slain at the siege of Friederiohshall. Quad- 
ruple alliance for maintenance of the peace of Utrecht 
agamst Philip Y. Sardinia given to Savoy in exchange for 
Sicily. 

1721. Peace at Nystftdt between Russia and Sweden. 

1726—1743. Cardinal Floury at the head of the administration in 
France. 

1735. The kingdom of the two Sicilies again independent. 

1733.1738. War of the Polish succession. 

1736—1739. War of the Turks against Russia and Austria. 

1737. Extinction of the house of Medici. 

1738. Peace concluded at Yienna. Stanislaus resigns the crown 

of Poland, and reoeivea Lomttne and Bar as an indemnifi- 
cation. 

1739. Peaoe of Belgrade. 

1740— 1780. Maria Thbbbsa EitFasss of Gvkmant ia consequence of 

the pragmatic sanction. 
1740—1788. Frederick (77.) the Oreat, King iff (e^lenardi or) 

Prtutia, 
1740—1748. War of the Austrian soeoession. 
1740—1742. Fmt 8Uerian war. 
1741—1762. Elizabeth Empress of Russia. 
1742. Frederick victorious cat Czddau. Peace 0/ BretUm. 
1742—1745. The Emperor Charles Yll. Maria Theresa at the diet 

of Presburg receives aid from Hungary. Charles VII. 

loses Bavaria. The French defeated at Dettingem. 

1744. East FriesUnd annexed to Prussia. 
1744^1745. Second SUenan war, 

1745. After the death of Chsjrles YII. hjji oonrelin^iiisheBlllfr ok|mB 

to the Austrian successiott. 
1745—1806. Thb bouse ov Lohbainb in Gvbmaky ano Atokbu. 
1745—1765. Francis I., Emperor of Germany. 
1745—1764. The Marquise de Pompadour getvems EVrance. 

1745. Frederick IL9iek>riou» at Hokenfinedberg^Sorr, and Kemeltd^. 
Peace concluded at Dretden between Anttria ami Pnmia, 

1746. Maria Theresa enters into an alliance with Ettzak^tb age^nd 

FrederidcIL 
The Pretendevv Charles Edward^ defeated at CuUoden. 
1748. Peace concluded at Aiz-la-Clh«peUe between AiMfcria ««d 

France. 
1750—1777. Administration of Pombal in PortngaL 
1751— 1818. The house of Holstm-QQtlocpitt Swedm. 
1755. Earthquake at Lisbon. 
1756—1763. Third SUeeian, or menyeari' war. 
1756—1763. Maritime war between France and Engltiid^ ofOssipiifd 

by disputes respeetiDg the benndaaica of theiv> AOMiiiWl 
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1766. Fndeiiek invadei Saaeony. (kouoation of Dresden, BloekcuU of 
ike ScuBon army. Vktory at LowotUz, in Bohemia, 

1757. Frederick vietariont at Prague. Defeated at Kollin. The 

French defeated at Hcutenbeck, and the Bmtriane at Gross- 
jeiffemdorf. Defeat of the French and imperial troops at Ross- 
bach, and the Auttriam at Lbuthbn. 

1758. The French defeated at C&bpeld, the Mnmansa* Zorndorf, and 

Frederick at Hochkirch. 
1769. The Austrians ^oietorions at Kunbbsdorp. Fink taken prieoner 
at Maaen, Ferdinand of Brunewick vktcriom at Minden, 

1760. Foug^ taken prisoner at Land^mt. 
Frederick w/torioms at Libonits and Torgam, 

1761 . Frederick encamped at Bunzdwite. 

1762. Elizabeth succeeded on the throne of Russia by Peter III., 

who was followed at the end of six months by 
1762—1796. Catharine II. 

1762. Frederick victorious <U Buekersdorff and his brother Henry at 

Freiberg, 

1763. The two seyen years' wars terminated by the peace of Haberts- 

burg and Paris. 
Stanislaus Poniatowski, King of Poland. Confederation at Bar 

against the Russians. 
1766 — 1790. Joseph II., Emperor of Gbrmant. 
1767—1784. War of the English in the East Indies. 
1768—1780. Three voyages of Cook round the world. 
1768—1774. Russo-Turkish war. 
1768. Corsica annexed to France. 
1768. Napoleon Bonaparte bom. 

1772. First partition of PoUmd between Austria, Russia^ and Pnctna. 
The minister Struensee executed. 

1773. Order of the Jesuits suppressed by Pope Clement XIV. 

1774. Peace at Kutschuk-Kainardge between Russia and the Porte. 
1774—1792. Louis XVI., King of France. 

1776—1783. North American war of liberatton. 
1776. Thirteen North American provinces dechure themselves in- 
dependent of England. 
1776—1791. Potemkin's iMlministration. 

1778. France takes part in the North American war. Armed 

neutrality of the northern powers. 
1778—1779. War of the Bavarian succession. Frederick II, inwdei 
Bohemia, and compels the Emperor 

1779. in the peace of Teschen to relinquish all claims on Bavaria. 
I78O— 1790. Joseph II. introduces several reforms. 

1783. Peace concluded at Versailles between England and the North 

American states. 
1786. Confederacy of the German Princes, /a»tu2M{ by Frederids II., 

against the ambitious designs of Austria. 
1786—1797. Frederick William II., King ofPrtasia, 
1787—1792. War of the Porte with Russia and Austria. 
1788—1790. War between Sweden and Russia. 

1780. Constitution of the American states. 
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Thibd Period. 
i..D. 1789 — 1848. From the outbreak of the French Retolu- 

TION TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
A.D. 

1789. The states-general assembled at Versailles. Dispnte re- 
specting the maimer of taking the Yotes. The third estate 
votes itself a national assembly, and directs its attention 
chiefly to the drawing up of a constitution. 

1789 — 1791. The constituent national assehblt. Storming of the 
Bastille. Abolition of the feudal system. The national 
assembly adjourns from Versailles to Paris. New diTision 
of the kinedom. Assignats. Suppression of the monastic 
orders and the hereditary nobility. Formation of Clubs 
(Jacobins). Flight of the King. Completion of the first 
constitution. 

1799—1792. Leopold II., Emperor of Germany. 

1792—1806. Francis II., the last German I^eror. 

1792—1804. France a Republic. 

1792—1790. The national contention. 

1792. Dumouriez victorious at Jemappes. He conquers the whole 

of Belgium. 

1793. Execution of Louis XVI. Committee of public safety. Fall 

of the Gironde. 
1793—1797* War of France against the first coalition. 
1793. Batde of Neerwinden. Belgiunv re-conquered by the Aus* 

trians. 
1793—1794. Reion of terror. Second constitution. A large force 

raised for resistance to foreign as well as domestic enemies 

(La Vendue). Public worship abolished. Executions en 

maste. Fall of Robespierre. 

1793. Second partition of Poland between Pnusia and Russia. 

1794. The French, after the victory of Fleurus, regain possession of 

Belgium. 
Re-action against the Terrorists. Third constitution. 

1795. Third partition of Poland between Russia, Pruitia, and 

Austria. 
Separate peace concluded at BAsle with Prussia. 
1795—1806. Holland a Batavian republic. 
1796— 1799. Government of the French Directory. 

1796. Jourdan and Moreau defeated by the Archduke Charles. 
1796— 1799. Napoleon's campaigns in Italy. Victories at Monte- 

notte, Millesimo, Mondovi, Lodi. Mantua taken. Cispa- 
dane republic. Peace of Campo Formio. Cisalpine and 
Ligurian republics. 

1797—1840. Frederick William III., Kingof Prutda. 

1798 — 1799. Bonaparte's campaign in Egypt and Syria. The 
French take Malta. Battle of the Pyramids. The French 
fleet annihilated by Nelson in the bay of Aboukir. Storm- 
ing of Jaffa. Unsuccessful siege of St. Jean d'Acre. The 
Turkish army defeated on their landing at Aboukir. 

1798. Helvetic and Roman republics. 
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i..D. 

1799 — 1802. War of the saoiam coalition againBt France. 
1799. Fall of the Directory. Bonaparte fibst oonshl. Fourth con- 
stitution. 
Naples a Parthenopoean republic. 

Disastrous war of the French in Germany, Switsserland, and 
Italy. 
1600. Napoleon reooven Upper Italy, by the yictory of Masbnoo. 
Moreau's victory at Hohenlinden occasions 

1801. The peace of Lunetille between France and Anstna.. 
The French evacuate Egypt. 

1801—1825. Alexander I., Emperor of Russia. 

1802. Peace of Amiens between France and England. 
Napoleon Ck>nsul for life. 

1804—1825. Napoleon hereditart Empebob of the French. 

1805. Napoleon King of Italy. Eugene Beauhamaia Viceroy. 
The third coalition against France. 

Mack capitulates in. Ulm. Nelson slain in the battle of 
Trafalgar. Murat invests Vienna. Battle of the three 
Emperors at Austerutz. Peace concluded at Presburg. 
Bavaria and Wtirtemberg made kingdoms. Tyrol vanaxJtd. 
to Bavaria. 

1806—1808. Joseph Bonaparte King of Naples. 

1806—1810. Louis Bonaparte King of Holland. 

1806. Dissolution of the German Empire. 

1806— 1813. The Bliemsh confederacy under the protection, of 

Napoleon. 
1806—1835. Francis I., Emperor of Austria. 

1806. The fourth coalition against France. 
Defeat of the Prutmnt at Jena and Auerdadt^ 
Napoleon begins the continental system. 

1807. Indecisive engagement at Eilau. 

Commencement of the refornu in JPrnctioi ^nder 8kin*i admi- 

niBtration, 
The Russians defeated at Fribdlandw Ni^leon oondndes a 

peace at Tilsit with Russia and Prus^p DQchy of Waoaw 

annexed to Saxony. . 
1807—1813. Jerome Bonaparte King of Westphalia. 
I8O7. Portugd invaded by the French. The rqyal fun^y fljr to 

BraziL 
1808—1814. War of the French in Spain. Joseph Bonaparte 

King of Spain. Murat King of Naples. 

1809. Saragossa taken. Wellesley victorious at Talavera. 
Austrian war against Napoleon. Vienna a second time 

taken. Napoleon defeated, for the first time, at Aspem and 
Esslinjg;. Victorious at Wagram. Peace of Vienna. 
Suppression of the Pope's temporal power. 
1809—1810. Insurrections of the Tyrolese. Andrew Hofer shot at 

1810—1814. HoUand united to France. 

1 810. Napoleon divorces Josephine, and marriea Mam hofim, Arch- 

duchess of Austria. 
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1810—1822. A revoUaion in the gcwrnmeta of Pruttia effected by the 

C^noeUorHardenberg. 
1810 — 1813. Greatest extension of the French empire. 
1811-*1824. The American provinces revolt from Spain. 

1812. Napoleon's Russian campaign. Victories of Smolensk and 

Borodino. Conflagration of Moscow. Retreat and destruc- 
tion of the French army. Ney and Oudinot force the 
passage of the Beresina. 

1813. Gband oonflici of thb allied powbbs with Napoleon. 

Frederiek WUlkm III, inuee a prooUmuxtion to hie people and 
army, Pruttian levSe en maeee {Lcmdwkr und Jbani^mn), 
Napoleon defeats the PruBtiana and Russians at Grosegonehm 
or lAltzen, and again alt Bautten and Wurtchen, Armistice. 
Austria takes part in the war. Napoleon victorious ai 
Dresden. His generals defeated^ viz., Oudinot at Groes- 
heeren, by BiOow, Maedonald at Wahktatt, by Mudiet, 
Vandamme at Ctdm, and Ney at Dennewitz, 
Decisive battle of the nations^ at Leipzig. Battle of Haaau. 
Wellmgton defeats the French at Yittoria. 
1814 The aUies enter France. BUieher defeats the French at la 
Eothi^e and Laon. Paris taken. Napoleon abdicates and 
retires to Elba. ' 
First peace of Paris. 
Congress of Vienna. 

The order of Jesuits restored by Pius VII. 
1816. Napoleon returns from Elba. The hundred days. 
Last Conflict of the allies with Napoleon. 
BlUeiher defeated at Ligny, Ney victorious at Quatrebras. 
WelliBgton and J^Uwer terminate the war by the victory of 
Waterloo. Second abdication of Napoleon. 
1816-^1830. Redtoration of the Bourbons. 

The Holt Alliance between Russia, Austria^ and Pruetia, 
1 816. Second peace of Paris. 
1817* The Prussian evangelical Church formed by the imi<^ of the 

Lutheran and Reformed Communions. 
1818b Congress of sovereigns at Aix*la-ChapeUe. It is resolved to 
i^thdraw the army of occupation from France. 
Bemadotte Crown Prince of Sweden. 

1820. Military revolutions in Spain, Portugal, and Italy. Congresses 

assembled, in consequence of these movements, at G^ppau, 
Laibach, and Verona (1820—1823). 

1821. Napoleon dies at St. Helena. 

1821 — 1828. The GnEilks throw off thb TmuciSH tokx. 

1822. Braril revolts from Portugal. 
1827. BatUe of Navarino. 

1828—1829. Rusoan-Turkish war. Peace of Adrianople. 

1829. Emancipation of the Roman Catholics in England. 

1830. Alters taken by the Vteneh, Revolution of July at Paris. 

Louis Philippe^ King of the French. 
Separation of Belgimn from Holtamd. Leopold I., King .of 
the Belgians. 
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1880—1831. The Polish revolution. 

Disturbanoes in Brunswick, Saxony, Hease-CMsel, Hanorer, 

and Switzerland. 
1831 — 1833. Mahomed AU deelares himself independent off the 

Porte. 
1832. Otho I.y King of Qreeee. 

1832—1834. Contest between Don Pedro and Don Miguel 
1833—1840. War of the Spanbh succession. 

1834. The German commercial league (ZoUverein) estabUshed. 

1835. Ferdinand I., Emperor of Austria. 
1837. Hanorer separated from England. 

1839—1841. Second war between Uie Porte and Mahomed AIL 
1840. Frederick WiUiam /., KinaofPrvma. 

1845. Don Carlos relinquishes his claim to the Spanish throne in 

favour of his eldest son the Prince of Asturias. 

1846. Pius IX. pope. His reforms. 
Cracow annexed to Prussia. 

1847. First united diet in Prussia. 

War of the Swiss diet against the Sonderbund of the seven 

Roman Catholic cantons. 
Parma, after the death of Maria Louisa, subject to the Duke 

of Lucca. 
Abd-el-Kader surrenders to General Lamorici^re. 

1848. rjan.) Insurrection at Palermo. 

(Feb.) The Mexican union cedes Upper California and New 
Mexico to the United States. 

A constitution given to the kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

Constitution for Tuscany. 

Revolution at Paris. Resignation of Gnizot Flight 
of Louis Philippe. Monarchy abolished. Provisional go- 
vernment. Proclamation of the ssoord Fbknch bs- 

PUBUC. 

(March.) Important political privileges granted to the people 
in most of the German states. 

The connexion of Neufchatel with Prussia dissolved. 

Meeting of the fifty-one at Heidelberg for the purpose 
of convoking a Grerman national representative assembly. 

Petition of the states of Lower Austria at Vienna. 

Rbbionation of Mbttebnich. Concessions. 

A constitution granted to the states of the Church. 

Abolition of the censorship in Prussia. Combat in ths 
8TBEEXS OF Beblin. Further concessions. 

Insurrection at Milan. 

Lewis I., of Bavaria, abdicates in favour of Maxi- 
milian II. 

Provisional government established at Venice. 

Hungary obtains a ministiy of its own. 

The preliminary parliament at Fnmkfort. 
(April.) Second united diet in Prussia. 

War of the Austrians against the Lombards and Sar- 
dinians. 
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1848. (April.) War of the Danes against Schleswig-Holstein and its 
Grennan allies. 

The province of Prussia and a part of the proyinee of 
Poeen admitted into the German confedeiucy. 
(May.) Opening; of the aseemblde natiOnale atFaris. !Election 
of an executive commission. 

A oonstitutibnal diet, with one chamber, granted to 
Austria. 

Opening of the oonstitubnt^ German national assembly 
AT Frankfort. 
(June.) Opening of the first parliament at Rome. 

Disturbamoes among the ouvriers at Paris. The execu- 
tiye authority entrusted to General Cavaignac. 

Resolution of the Grerman national assembly respecting 
the establishment of a provisional central government 
FOR Germany. 

The Archduke John of Austria elected administrator 
of the German empire. 
(July.) Opening of the diet at Vienna (in the absence of the 
emperor) by the Archduke John. 

Radetzky defeats the Sardinians at Custozza. 
(Aug.) Milan retaken by Radetzky. 
(Sept.) The new constitution proclaimed in Switzerland. 

War between the Croatians and Hungarians. 
(Oct.) A fresh revolution at Vienna occasioned by the resist- 
ance offered by the national guard to the march of the 
imperial troops against the Hungarians. Flight of the 
emperor to Olmtttz. 
(Nov.) Vienna retaken by Windischgriltz and Jellachich. 
The diet removed to Kremsier. 
A new constitution for Holland proclaimed. 
The Prtutian assembly removed from Berlin to Bran- 
denburg, 

Flight of the Pope to G&eta. 
(Dee.) Abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand I. in favour of 
his nephew Francis Joseph I. 

Louis Napoleon elected President of the French 
Republic. 



> VerfasBungsgebende ; constitution-giving. 
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QUESTIONS. 



§ 1. Diioowriei, Conquedt, and Coloniet, of the Shavpeant in ether 
quarten of the Globe. 

[3J Bt what nationB were voyages of discoYeiry undflrtaken towards 

c the dose of the fifteenth century t By what circumstance were 

they induced to undertake th«M Yoyages! What object did 

they hope to attain S In what direction did they zeapectiTely 

steer! 

[4] Enumerate the diseoTeries and conquests of the Spaniards. 

[0] Who was Columbus! To what parties did he apply in the 

first instance! With what soooess! To whom did he then 

address himself ! What encooxngement did he at last reoeiYe, 

A and &om whom ! From vhat ipixt and in what year did he 

sailt What countries did he discover! What name did he 

give to one of these islands t What discoveries did he make in 
is second and third vo^-ages ! Under what circumstances did 
B he return to Spain after his third voyage ! What discovery 
did he attempt in his fourth voyage, ana with what success! 
Where and in what year did he die ! From whom did the 
newly-discovered continent receive its name ! What work did 
he publish ! What country was soon afterwards discovered by 
the Spaniards ! 

[6] By what Spaniard was the next voyage of discovery under- 
c taken ! From what island did he sail, and where did he land ! 
What was the result of this invasion ! What disaster followed, 
and by what circumstance was it occasioned ! What dignity 
was conferred on him, and by whom ! For what purpose did he 
return to Spain! How was he received by the king! What' 
office was he permitted to retain! What discovery did he 
D make ! Where and of what disease did he die ! 

[7] By whom, and in what year was a passage into the South Sea 
discovered! What name was given to this channel! -What 
name did he give to the South Sea! What was his fate! What 
exploit was performed by his crew! 

[8] By whom was Peru discovered! Had he any colleagues! 
What circumstance fadlitated the conquest of Peru! What 
name was g|iven to the new capital ! By whom was the con- 
quest of Chili undertaken ! What circumstance occasioned nis 
execution! What was the fate of Pizarro ! ^ . 
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f9] To wliat body was the goyemment of these provinces en- 
B tmsted! Where did they sit! What local goreniment was 
established! By what measures was civilization promoted! 
c What were the chief obstacles to their saccess ! What benefit 
was derived from these settlements ! By whom were the mines 
worked t At whose suggestion ! What unjust restrictions were 
D imposed on the colonists! How were disputes with Portugal 
avoided ! By whom was this boundary established ! Through 
what degrees of longitude was it drawn ! 
f 10] By whom was the Cape of Good Hope discovered ! By what 
Portuguese soYereign were fresh attempts made to iSnd a passage 
A by sea to the East Indies ! By whom, and in what year was 
this passage discovered ! Where did he land ! 
[ U] By what nations was the supremacy of Portugal in the East 
Indies disputed ! How was this supremacy maintained ! What 
dty was llie central point of these establishments ! By whom 
were they chiefly planned ! 
[12] By whom was Brazil £seovered, and in what year was it 
B colonized ! With what countries were commercial treaties con- 
cluded by Portugal ! 
[13] By what circumstances were the Dutch induced to undertake 
an expedition to India ! What was the result of this expedi- 
c tion ! In what year did this event occur ! In what year was 
the Dutch East India Company formed ! What advantages did 
it enjoy by the terms of its cHarter ! Where were the principal 
Dutdi settlements ! In what city was the seat of government 
D established t On what island was it situated ! In what year 
was the Dutch West India Company established ! What con- 
quests did it achieve ! Was it able to retain these conquests ! 
[14] By whom, and in what year was the discovery of a nortii- 
A western passage to India attempted! Who endeavoured to 
discover a north-eastern passage ! Was either of these adven- 
tures successful ! By what sovereign, and in what year, was 
the English East India Company chartered ! What territories 
did it possess ! By what other nation yrex0 settlements formed 
in the West India islands ! 

§2. The Befamation. 

[10] To what causes do you mainly attribute the rapid progress of 

the Reformation in the sixteenth century! 
[17] From what period do you date the decline of the papal influ- 
B ence ! Enumerate the causes of this decline. Which of the 
popes were particularly disreputable ! In what country was the 
c feeling of hostility to the papal see most bitter ! Can you men- 
tion any other causes! 
[18] What was the immediate cause of the Reformation in 6er- 
D many! By what pope, and for what purpose, was this system 
sanctioned ! By whom was it opposed ! Where, and in what 
year was he bom ! What was Ms first act of aggresition against 
A the papal system! Mention the date of this event. What doc- 
trine did he maintain in his theological treatises! In what 
language were they written ! What measures were^idopted by 
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the pope in conseqiieiiee of these pioeeedingst What ind^- 
TODoe was granted to the Reformer, and at whoee request f 
With whom was he permitted to diaeoBB the question ! At what 

B diet! What was the result of this oonferencet Who was after- 
wards appointed as the pope's representatiye! What was the 

c reaolt of his eonferenoe widi Lather! Where, and in eonjone- 
tion with whom, did Lather hold a dispatatiDn with Dr. £ekf 
What boll was pablished by the pope in consequence of these 
prooeedings! How was this boll treated by Luther! What 
writmgs shared the same fate! What was ^e consequence of 
thisduingact ! Inwhat yeardidLnther appear before the dietof 

D Worms ! What was the reaolt of Luther's refusal to retract his 
assertions! By what namb was this sentence distinguishedt 
Where did he find an asylum! What great work was com- 
pleted by Luther during his retirement! 
[19] In whom did the reformed doctrines find an able defender! 

A What work did he 4publiah ! Who were the most distinguished 
opponents of the Reformati<m! In what countries did the 
reformed doctrines first gain a footing! To what circumstance 
do you attribute the success of the Reformers in PrusBia! In 
what year did this event take place! Whom did the new Duke 

B marry ! What bold course was adopted by Luther! What was 
the name of this lady ! What disastrous result was produced by 
the misinterpretation of Luther's doctrines? Was there no 
other cause! In what country, and in what year, did this war 
breakout! Over what countries did it spread! Canyon men- 
tion any distinguished noble who was compelled to join the 
insurgents! What was the result of this attempt! By whom, 
and with what success, was a subsequ^it attempt made! 
[20] What demands were made by the peasants ! Were there not 

c others of a still more fanatical character ! On what did they 

found these demands ! 
[21 ] In what year, and by whom, was the diet of Spires assembled ! 

D For the diBcussion of what subjects ! What resolutions did it 

▲ adopt ! From what circumstance were the Reformers called 

Protestants ! 
[22] With what yiew did the emperor assemble the diet of Augs- 
bmrg ! In what year ! What important document was read at 
this diet! By whom was it drawn up? Who signed it! 

B What imperial edict was then issued ! What was the result of 
this proceeding ! Where, and in what year, was the league 

c formed ! Who were parties to the league ! To what course of 
action did they pledge themselves ! What effect had their firm- 
ness on the emperor ! What were the terms of this conroition ! 

D By what name was it known! By whom was the calm disturbed! 

Where did this sect re-appear ! 
[23] Who were the leaders ! In what year did Mattheys visit 

A, B Mttnster ! What was his fate, and by whom was he succeeded ! 
What was the first act of the new leader ! What was his fate ! 

c Who suffered with him ! In what year was the council of Trent 
opened ! When did Martin Luther die ! Why did the Pro- 
testants refuse to appear before the council t What danMid did 
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fhey make f What effect did the threats of the emperor produce 
en some of the Protestant leaders ! Who were their principal 
supporters ! What course did they pursue ! What measures 
were adopted by the emperor in consequence of these pro- 
ceedings! 
[24] In what year did the Schmalkaldian war commence ! To what 

D circumstance was Charles indebted for his escape ! Where did 
he engage the Schmalkaldian confederates, and with what suc- 
cess! By whom were the territories of the Elector of Saxony 
invaded ! 
[25] Where was the elector defeated, and what disastrous conse- 

A quences followed ! In whose favour was he compelled to abdi- 

B cate! What became of the Landgrave of Hesse! To what 
place did the council of Trent adjourn ! What decree was issued 
by the emperor ! By what name was this decree known^ and 
for what reason ! Why was this arrangement distasteful both to 

c the Pope and the Protestants ! What city distinguished itself by 
its opposition to the emperor's decree ! By whom was it taken ! 
What circumstance occasioned a change in the aspect of affairs ! 
What excuse did he make for this act of treachery ! By what 
sovereigns was he supported ! What act of aggression was 

D committed by the King of France ! Where was the emperor at 
this time, and what course was he forced to adopt ! On what 

A terms, and in what year, was the convention of Passau con- 
cluded! What became of the Landgrave of Hesse and the 
Elector of Saxony ! What attempt was made bv the emperor, 
and with what success ! In what year, and with what result, 
was the battle of Sievershausen fought! What celebrated 
general was mortally wounded in this battle ! Where, and by 
whom, was the promised diet opened! In what year! On 
what terms was a peace concluded ! By what name was it 
known ! What was the only subject of dispute ! 
[26] How many years did the session of the council of Trent con- 

c tinue ! To 'what objects did it now direct its attention ! 
[27] What religion was adopted by the sovereigns of the Scandi- 

D navian kingdoms! What advantage did tiiey gain by this 
change ! By what abuses were the inhabitants of the North of 
Europe rendered discontented with the old system ! 
[28] Who was Zwingli ! Where, and in what year, was he bom! 

A What irregular practice did he first oppose ! What Romish 
doctrines did he afterwards attack ! Compare the Reformations 

B of Luther and Zwingli ! What was the grand subject of dispute 
between the two ^formers ! Mention the opinion of each of 
them respectmg the Holy Eucharist. By what Swiss cantons 
was the doctrine of Zwingli embraced ! What cantons rejected 

c it ! What was the fate of Zwingli ! What was the immediate 

result of this battle ! To what circumstance do you ascribe the 

establishment of Protestantism in French-Switzerland ! Where 

were the head-quarters of the reformed belief ! 

[29] Who was Calvin ! Where, and in what year, was he bom ! 

D What was his original profession ! Where did he seek an asy- 

A lum ! What important work did he publish ! What befel him 
M 5 
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at Geneya! M«ntioD his peculiar doctrines. What fonn of 

Church govenuneiit was established at Geneva t Into what othe^ 

countries, and by whom, wss it introduced t 

[30] Into what other countries did the teaching of Calvin spvead ! 

B By what name were the Protestants distinguished In Fiance I 

In whose reigns did they form a powerful party ! 
[31] To what circumstsnce do you attribute the rapid pro gress of 

the Reformation in the Netherlands ! 
[32] What occasioned the separation of the seven norihem pro- 
vinces from Spam ! 
[33] What form of Protestantism was established in these pio- 
c vinces! 

[34] Why did Henry YIII. quarrel with the Pope ! What title 
did he assume 1 What punishments were inflicted on those who 
D refused to recognise his supremacy ! What sweeping plans of 
spoliation were carried into effSect in England ! By whom, and 
in whose reign, were the doctrines of the Reformation first in- 
▲ troduced into England I Who re-established the connexion 
with Rome ! What cruelties were now inflicted on the Pro- 
testants! What was the fate of Archbishop Cranmerf By 
whom was Protestantism restored ! What was the oonstitntion 
of the reformed Anglican Church I By what party was this ar- 
rangement opposed 1 Whence did they derive their name! 
B Wlult other sect sprang up in the reign of Charles I. ! What 

tenet was maintained by these schismatics ! 
[35] To what circumstance do you attribute the success of the Re- 
formers in Scotland ! Who was the most vehement opponent 
of the Church of Rome in that oountiy ! 
[36] What attempts were made to establish Protestantism in Ire- 
c land ! With what success ! 

[37] Into what oonntries did the Refonnation extend from 
Germany! 

§ 3. Gtnumy under McunmUian I, and OiarUt V. 

[38] On what condition did the estates of the empire grant a subsidy 
D to the emperor for carrying on the Italian war ! Where did 
Maximilian hold a diet, and what important change was made in 
the constitution ! In what year was it held ! With what an- 
A thoritv was the imperial chamb^ invested ! By whom was the 
president of this court nominated ! By whom were the other 
members elected ! Where did the chamber now hold its sit- 
tings ! Was the place of its meeting ever changed I In what 
year was it dissolved! What measure was adopted for the 
better maintenance of peace ! At what diet, and in what year, 
was this arrangement made ! Name the ten cirdes^ and enu- 
merate the countries comprehended in each, . 

[39] In the Austrian circle. 

[40] B The Bavarian. 

[41] TheSwabian. 

[42] The Franconian. 

[43] The Upper Rhenish. ^ , 
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[44] ▲ Tbe Electontl, oar Lower Bbcniab. 

[45] The Burgnndiaii. 

[46] The WestphaUan. 

[47] B The Lower Saxon. 

[48] The Upiier Saxon. 

[49] How many states were oomprehended in these eircles t Was 
c the attendance of members at the diet in propojrtion to the num- 
ber of states 1 Why not I What conntries were exdaded from 
this arrangement I What pririleges were conferred on Switzer- 
land S What became of Italy and the kingdom of Aries 1 

[50] On what did Charles VIII. of Franee found his claims to the 
D Neapolitan throne ! In what year did he obtain possession of 

▲ Naples f What circttmstance occasioned the formation of a 
league against him, and who were the parties to that league ! 
What was the result of this movement ! 

[ 51 ] By what French king, and in what year, was Milan conqnered ! 
On what did he found his claims ! By whom were the French 
expelled ! What was his fate ! 

[52] With whom, and for what purpose, did Louis XII. King of 

B France, form an alliance ! By what circumstance had his power 
been augmented t What became of the reigning sorereign of 
Naples ! By whom, and in consecpience of what dispute, was 
Louis compded to relmquish his claims f 

[53] With what sovereigns, and for what purpose, did Louis XII. 

c enter into a confederacy in the year 1508 ! Why do you con- 
sider this a proof of his weakness t By what name was this 
treaty known ! What were its provisions ! Where, and with 

D^ what result, was the first battle fought ! Under what circum- 
stances was the confederacy broken up ! With what powers did 
the Venetians then form a league! For the attainment of what 
object! 

[54] By what name was it distinguished ! What heavy loss was 

A sustained by the French! In what year! What celebrated 
French general fell in the battle of Ravenna ! By whom was 
Milan then garrisoned ! By whom, and where, were the French 
defeated soon after the batde of Novara ! By whom was Milan 
taken for the fourth time ! In conjunction with what allies ! 
After what victory ! In what year ! What became of Maxi- 
milian Sforza ! 

[55] To what marriages was Maximilian indebted for an accession 

B of tenitory ! W&t title did he adopt ! In consequence of what 
circumstance ! At what period of thehr reign did his successors 
assume the imperial dignity ! Was there no exception ! 

[58] Trace the pe^gree of the house of Habsbuif; in Germany and 
Spain! 

[57] How many candidates for the imperial crown presented them- 

JL selves after the death of Maximilian ! On what favourable cir- 
enmstanoes did Francis rely for success ! What was the result ! 
What instrmnent was the newly-elected emperor required to 

B sign ! How was France affected by this union of tiie Spanish 
and German crowns ! In what year, and from whose bands, 
did Ghariea receive the imperial and Italian crownsX , 
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[58] What was the immediate occasion of a war between Charles 

c and Francis I. ! From what princess, and by whom, had the 

duchy of Burgundy been wrested ! By whom had the kingdom of 

Navarre been conquered! What untoward circumstance occa- 

D sioned the loss of Milan ! On whom was it conferred ! What 
heavy loss was sustained by Francis during his preparations far 
its reception 1 To what circumstance do you attribute the de- 
fection of the Constable Cliarles de Bourbon 1 What renowned 
French general lost his life during the retreat from Milan ! 
[69] Of what opportunity did Francis avail himself for a last attempt 

▲ on Milan ! What advantage did he gain ! By what genezal 
were the imperialists commanded at the battle of Pavia f What 
was the issue of this battle! In what year was it fought! What 
became of Francis I ! By what concessions did he purchase his 
liberation ! On what grounds did he refuse to fulfil these oon- 

B ditions! What consequences followed this refusal! With what 
powers did the pope form an alliance ! By whom were the hn- 
perial troops commanded ! What was his fate ! By what troops 
was Rome stormed ! Who was their general ! What was his 
fate ! In what fortress did the pope take refuge ! On what 
conditions was he released ! By whom, and in what year, was 
the kingdom of Naples conquered ! Who was Andrew Doria, 
and what service did he render to the Neapolitans ! What mis- 

c fortune befel the French besieging army ! In what year was 

the peace of Cambray concluded ! By what name was it known, 

and why ! What concessions were made by Francis ! What 

territory did he retain ! 

[60] By whom was Solyman II. invited to enter Hungary ! What 

A battle was fought in that country, and with what result ! By 
whom was Lewis King of Hungary succeeded ! Was there any 
other candidate for the Hungarian crown ! By whom was he 
protected ! What city did Solyman besiege, and why did he 

B withdraw his army ! Which of the rivals remained King of 
Hungary ! To what circumstance was he indebted for his sac- 
cess ! In what year did Solyman a second time enter Hungary! 

c With what force ! What unexpected check did he receive ! 

Were there any other reasons for his retreat ! 
[61] Who was Hayraddin Barbarossa ! What sovereign had he 
deposed, and where had he established himself ! By whom were 

D his acts of piracy unsuccessfully resisted ! What fieh had been 
granted « to this order! By whom, and on what conditions! 
What measures were adopted by the emperor for the reduction 

A of Tunis! With what success ! Towhom was the greater part 

of the conquered territory restored ! 
[62] What districts were excepted ! What circumstance enooa- 
raged Francis I. to attempt die re-conquest of Milan ! In what 
year was this attempt made ! From whom did Francis demand 
a free passage through his territories! What provinces did 
he now enter, and against whom did he declare war! With 

B whom did he form an alliance! What country was invaded by 
Charles V. With what success ! In what year, and at what 
plaoe^ was an armistice concluded ! On what oonditi<ai8 ! 
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[633 What was the occasion of Charles's expedition against Algiers ! 
c In what year was it undertaken ! By what accident were his 

plans frustrated ! 
[64] What circumstances seemed farourahle for the re-assertion of 
D his clahns by Francis I. ! Of what pretext did he avail himself ! 

Who were Ms allies! 
pBd] Into whose hands did Christian Hungary fall after the death 
of Zapolya! By whom were the Netherlands invaded! In 
what sea, and by whom, were naval operations carried on! 
A Which of his enemies was first defeated by Charles V. ! To 
what circumstance do you ascribe his overthrow ! From what 
powers did the empire receive assistance ! By what movement 
was the peace of Crespy hastened ! In what year was it con- 
cluded! To what conditions did the two sovereigns pledge 
B themselves ! What chums were at the same time renounced by 

Francis! 
[66] Of what Grerman cities did Henry II. obtain possession! By 
what means! By whom, and with what result, was an attempt 
made to re-conquer those cities! 
[67] What was the immediate occasion of the abdication of 
c Charles V. ! When, and to whom, did he resign the sovereignty 
of Naples, Milan, the Netherlands, and Spain! In whose favour 
did he abdicate the imperial dignity ! Whither did he retire ! 
D How was his time occupied in his retirement ! When did he 
die! 

§ 4. Spain. 

138] What circumstance laid the foundation of a union between the 
A kingdoms of Arragon and Castille ! What kingdoms were added 
to £ese possessions, and by whom! What was the grand object 
of the two sovereigns ! What measures were adopted for the 
B promotion of this object! What use was made of the newly- 
established inquisition ! What advantage did the crown obtain 
by the banishment of the Jews! What remarkable events 
happened during the reign of Ferdinand ! In what conquests, 
' and under what commander, was reputation gained by the 

c warriors of Spain! By whom was Isabella succeeded in the 
sovereignty of Castille! How long did Philip reign! What 
I happened to his widow after his death! What measure was 

' adopted by Ximenes in consequence of this event ! 

^ [69] By whom was Ferdinand succeeded ! Under whose guardian- 

^ D ship did Charles I. commence his reign ! What was the fate of 

^ this minister! Who was appointed regent of the kingdom during 

' the absence of Charles! What measures were adopted by the 

cities of Castille, in consequence of his oppressive conduct! 
^ What name was given to their confederation ! By whom was 

i A their army commanded ! What was his fate ! What measures 

i were adopted by Charles on his return! In what condition was 

i the Cortes! 

t [70] What dominions had Charles inherited from his ancestors! 

f B What additions had he made to these possessions! To whom 
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did lie TCBigii the gveater part of tkis tenitory f Wkstisomitries 
were excepted! 
[71] Whom did Philip II. marry! What was his eharacter! 

c What circumstanee rendered him unpopular in the Netherlands ! 
What war did he carry on ! By whom was he assisted, and how 
was the war terminated! Where was peace eoneluded, and on 

D what conditions ! To what city was the royal residence trana- 
ferred in this reign! What was the politi<^ state of Spain at 
this period! How were the Moors treated hy Philip! What 

i. was the effect of this treatment ! Where, and by what naticxis 

was the naval power of the Turks annihilated! By whom was 

the combined fleet commanded! 

[72] What severe loea was sustained by Spain at this period! 

What province was annexed to the Spanish crown! Under 

B what circmBStances ! By what aggressions on the part of Queen 
Elizabeth was Philip provoked to invade England ! What name 

c was given to the invading fleet! What was its fate! What 
effect had this disaster on the power of Spain! What became 
of Philip's son, Don Carlos! 
[73] What narrow-minded policy was pursued by Philip III., and 

D what was its effect I In what year, and for how long, was an 

armistice concluded with the Netherlands! 
[74] By what sovereign was the ruin of Spain further accelerated! 
To whom did he atwndon the government of the country t What 
was the policy of this minister, and what was its effect! How 
did they resist! By whom was OUvarez succeeded! By what 
long measures were fresh discontents occasioned in the provinces! 
What circumstance occasioned an insurrection at Naples! By 
whom was it headed, and what was his fate! What was the 
result of this violence! In what peace was the independ^ioe of 
the United Netherlands fully reeogmsed by Spain! 

^6. The Netheriandi. 

[75] To what kingdom did the Netherlands belong; during the 

c mediaeval period ! After the partition of that kingdom, to what 
country were they annexed! Were there any subsequent 
changes! Whose property did they eventually become ! How 
many Netherlandish provinces did Charles the Bold possess ! 
By what marriage, and in whose reign, were they annexed to 

D Austria ! Were any provinces subsequently added to them ! 
By what sovereign ! What privileges were obtained by the 
Netherlandish States ! What monarch took an oath to respect 

i. these privileges ! Whom did Philip leave as his representative 
when he quitted the Netherlands! By whom was she assisted ! 
On what native nobles were important offices conferred ! How 
were these popular measures neutralized! On whom was 

B the archbishopric of Mechlin conferred ! By what circumstance 
was the discontent, occasioned by these proceedings, aggravated t 

c Against what lawswas aprotestpresented to the duchess-regent by 
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^ les ffaeax I ** ExplAin the meaning of the term (note 10). How 
was this petition reoeived 1 What effects followed the popular 

n movement ! Were these concessions satisfactory to aU ! What 
became of the Prince of Orange and his adherents 1 Under 
whose commands, and in what year, was a Spanish army sent 

A into the Netherlands ! What cuxsumstances led to the resigna- 
tion of the Regent Margaret ! To what country did she retire 1 
Who was then appointed sole governor of the Netherhmds! 
What commission did he establish, and against whom did it 
commence proceedings ! What punishment was inflicted on 
Dgmont and Hoom ! 
[76] What measures were now adopted by the Prince of Orange I 

A By whom was he assisted ! Was this attempt successful ! What 
act of oppression occasioned a fresh insurrection ! By whom was 

c it headed I What title was conferred on him I By whom was 
Alva succeeded in the government of the Netherlands 1 What 
was the policy of the new governor! Was it sucoessAil! 

D Where, and for what purpose, was a confederation of the 

A Neth^landish provinces formed! Who was then appointed 
governor of the Netherlands I How long did he hold the office, 
and by whom was he succeeded ! 
[77] What doctrines were embraced by the seven northern pro- 
vinces ? Where did they form a union, and in what year I On 
whom did they intend to confer the hereditary countship of llie 
Netherlands I What circumstance prevented the execution of 
this plan 1 To whom was the government of the Seven United 
Provinces then committed I 
[78] Of what cities did Alexander of Parma obtain possession 1 In 

B what siege did both parties distinguish themselves I To what 
sovereign did the states-general apply for assistance ! Who was 
then appointed general stattholder I What circumstance occa- 

c sioned his resignation I By whom, and with what intention, was 

D tiie ** Invincible Armada " fitted out ! By what power were the 
United Provinces assisted I What town was taken by the 
Spanish general, Spinola ! What was the result of their con- 
tinued resistance I When, and under what circumstances, was 
their independence recognised by Spain ! 

[79] Into how many parties were the Dutch Protestants divided at 

A this time I On what subject did they differ ! In what year, 
and by what synod, was the doctrine of the Arminians con- 
demned I What treatment did they receive from their oppo- 
nents I Who were the principal sufferers ! 

§ 6. Poftugal. 

[80] Under what rulers was Portugal most prosperous I To what 

B circumstances do you chiefly attribute this prosperity t 

[81] In what battle was King Sebastian defeated! By whom was 

c he succeeded 1 In what year did Portugal become a Spanish 

province ! Was she permitted to retain her own constitution t 

[82] By how many pretenders was the crown claimed in succession ! 

Is It certain that the fourth of these pretenders was aBrimpoi|tm; f 
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D What lots did Portasal tustain under Spuiish domination t Of 

A what privileges was die deprived I Mention some of her griev- 

anoes I How was this state of slavery terminated I Who was 

then raised to the throne f Were any attempts made on the 

part of Spain to reoonquer Portugal ! 

§ 7* France, 

[83] Who succeeded Charies VIII. on the throne of France t To 
B what circumstances do you attribute the important position at 
that time occupied by France ! Was her territory more or less 
extensive at that time than it is at present ! 
[84] What was the character of Francis I. ! What was the first 
c^ ▲ act of his reign ! To what victory was he indebted for the at- 
tainment of this object ! With whom was he engaged in four 
wars, and what was the result 1 To what circumstances do you 
B attribute this disaster ! By what evils was it followed ? What 
c advantages did he gain at home t How was he enabled to dis- 
charge his foreign mercenaries ! To whom was legislation for 
the most part entrusted ! What title was conferred on Frau- 
ds I., and for what reason ! 
[85] By whom was he succeeded t By what favourites was the new 
B king governed t What war did he renew, and on what grounds! 
A What was the ostensible reason, and how do you prove its incon- 
sistency I What cities were betrayed into the hands of the 
French ! Who distinguished himself by his defence of one of 
these cities t When did the French recommence hostilities ! 
Where, and by what forces, were they defeated t 
[86] When, and where, was peace concluded, and on what terms ! 
B What town was retained by the French t From whom had it 

been recaptured I 
[87] How old was Francis II. when he ascended the throne t 
c When did he marry t What was his character! To what 
parties was the regency an object of ambition ! On what 
n grounds did each of these parties claim the office ! Which of 
them was successful ! By whom were the military and civil ad- 
ministration of the kingdom successively undertaken ! 
[88] By whom was Francis II. succeeded ! How old was the new 
sovereign when he ascended the throne f By whom was the 
regency now undertaken ! Who was appointed lieutenant of 
the kingdom ! What privilege was granted to the Huguenots ! 
A For how many years was France distracted by religious wars ! 

By what circumstances was the first of these wars occasioned ! 
[89] What success attended the military movements of the Hugue- 
nots in the three first wars f By whom were they commanded 
at different periods ! By what peace was each of these wars 
terminated! What terms were, obtained by the Huguenots! 
B To what circumstance do you ascribe this ! By what favourable 
prospect were the Protestants induced to visit Paris f What 
atrocious act was perpetrated by the government ! Who es- 
c caped this massacre f By whom was It planned ! What san- 
guinary orders were at the same tune issued <! Were they dis- 
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D obeyed in any instance ! What stronghold of the Hugaenots 

was besieged in the fourth religions war? When, and on what 

conditions, was peace concluded ! By whom was Charles IXr 

succeeded t Of what country had he been previously king t 

[90] What was the character of this prince t By whom was he 

A influenced, and what policy did he pursue ! To what circum- 
stance do you attribute the formation of the Catholic league t 
At whose instigation was it formed ! What was the ostensible, 

B and what the real, object of this league f By whom was it 
headed, and what was his motiye ! What act of tyranny occa- 
sioned a fresh wart By whom were the Huguenots com- 
manded I What was the object of the league which was now 
formed, and by what name was it known ! What became of 
Henry of Guise 1 Who shared his fate t What, name was 

c given to the day on which the king fled from Paris 1 What line 
of policy was now puxBued by Henry III. ? What was his fate ! 
Whom did he recommend as his successor ? 
[91] How long did the struggle continue between the league and 

D Henry IV. I What yictories did he gain t What change 
took place in his reliffious profession! By what edict were 
the religious wars terminated t How long had they lasted t 
[92] What privileges were granted to the Protestants by this edict f 

A How was this period of tranquillity employed by Henry ? By 
whom was he assisted in carrying out his plans? What 
policy was now adopted by Henry, and with what object? 

B What wild plan did he devise ! What was his object in pro- 
posing such a plan ? Of how many states was this confederation 
to be composed ? What result was expected from this combina- 
laon ? What was the fate of Henry IV. ! 
[93] By whom was he succeeded ! Under whose guardianship did 

c the new king commence his reign ! What minister was dis- 
missed ? After his dismissal, what course was pursued by the 
Queen Mother ? Under whose direction ! How was this extrava- 
gant course checked ! By whose interposition was a war between 
the king and his mother averted ! What was the policy of this 

D minister ? What became of the Queen Mother ? Mention the 
grand objects of Richelieu's administration ? How was the first 
of these objects effected ? In what countries were his political 
measures, for the extension of Frencli influence, most successfully 

A adopted t By what circumstance was the Mantuan war of suc- 
cession terminated ? What plans were successfully carried out 
in Germany? By what circumstance was the last of these 

B measures rendered imperative! To what position did the 
foreign poliey of Richelieu raise France ! What plans of do- 
mestic improvement were devised ! For the establishment of 

G what institution is France indebted to him ! To whom did 
Louis XIII. leave his kingdom ! How old was the new king 
when he ascended the thrmie ! 
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§ 8. England Mid Irdand under ike hme of Tudor. 1486—1603. 

[94] Bv whom, and in what battle, was the war between tiie houses 
D of York and Lancaster tezminftted ! To what circnmstMice do 

Sta attribute the feebleness of the opposition experienced by 
enry VII. I What was his policy, and what important mea- 
sures were carried into effect during his reign ! 
[95] Explain the genealogical table of the houses of Tador and 

Stuart! 
[96] By whom was Henry VII. saooeeded ! Whom did tJie new 
A king mairy I How did he expend the treasures bequeathed to 
him by his father ! To whom did he leave the managenient of 

Sublic affairs ! How was his own time occupied ! What \r<ak 
id he publish, and what title of honour did he receiye firoan the 
pope in consequence ! On what ground did he quarrel with the 

B pope f What course did he adopt, as soon as the refusal of the 
pope was communicated to him ! What issue had he by this 
second wife ! What title did he now assume ! Who was 
punished with death for resisting this claim ! What became of 
Anna Boleynl Whom did he marry immediately after her 

c death ! What issue had he by his third wife 1 What act was 
now passed by the parliament ! Who was Henry's fourth wife, 
and what became of her ! Who was his fifth, and on what pre- 
tence was she beheaded! Who was his sixth wife, and Hor 
what offence waaahe condemned to death t Was this sentence 
executed I 
[97] By whom was Henry YIII. succeeded ! How old was the 
new kiug when he ascended the throne ! Who was his guardian ! 
What was the fate of Somerset, and to whom was the adminis- 
tration of public affairs committed after his death I Whom did 

A the king declare heiress to the crown ! Who assumed the crown 

immeduktely after Edward's death ! How long did she retain 

it, and in whose favour did she abdicate ! 

[98] Whom did the new sovereign mai^y ! What punishment was 

inflicted on Northumberland, and for what offence ! What be- 

B came of Jane Grey and her husband t What circumstances 
attended the re-establishment of B.omanism in England t Name 
some of the most distinguished Protestants who suffered death 
during the reign of Queen' Mary. Under whose influence did 
Mary act on this and other occasions ! . In what war did she 
engage by his persuasion ! What English possession on the 

c continent did she lose ! By whom was the title of Queen of 

England assumed after the death of Mary ! 
[99] Who actually ascended the throne ! What was the diameter 

D of the new sovereign ! B^ whom was she recognised as supreme 
head of the Anglican Church f What do you understand by this 
title ! (note 6.) Who were her ministers ! To what circumstances 
do you attribute the prosperous condition of England during her 

A reign ! By what invention were the operations of manufiacturing 
industry extended! How was foreign commerce promoted! 
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What gretJt oominereial company was ineorporated in this reisn ! 
What drcumstanoes oocaBionQd the sending out of the Invincible 

B Annadal By whom was this fleet conunandedl With what 
squadron was it proposed that this fleet should form a junction ! 
How was this prevented ? What completed the destruction of 
the Armada I What measures were adopted by England imme- 
diately after this victory I What country was more closely 
united to England than before ! What portion of this country 

c had previously belonged to England t What promise was made to 
the Irish by the Earl of Essex 1 Was this promise fulfilled 1 

D What was the condition of Enghmd at this period of her history I 
At what period of Elizabeth's reign was Scotland united to Eng- 
land and Ireland I 

§ 9. SeoUcmd under the Stuartt, 

[100] By what family had Scotland been governed since the year 

A 1371 ? What misfortunes befel the five Icings of tiiie house of 

Stuart? 

[101] By whom was James Y. succeeded ? Where was the young 

queen educated ! By whom was Scotland governed during her 

absence t What title did Mary Stuart assume after the death 

B of Mary, Queen of England I By whom was the Scotch Re- 
formation commenced ! When did Mary return to Scothind t 

c Whom did she marry, and what was his fate I Who was her 
second husband, and what were the results of this marriage ! 

D Who was appointed regent of the kingdom! Whither did 
Mary flee ! On what grounds was she deprived of liberty by 
Queen Elizabeth! How long was she detained in prison! 

js What washer fate ! In consequence of what accusation ! By 
whom was she succeeded on the Scottish throne ! 
[102] By how many regents was Scotland governed during the mi- 
nority of James VI. How many of them escaped a violent 

A death? What triumph was obtained by the Presbyterians 
during his reign ! What title was assumed by James after the 
death of Queen Elizabeth ! In what year was the complete 
union of the two kingdoms efifected ! 

§ 10. Oreat Britain and Ireland under the twofira Shunie, 

[108] MenticQ the causes of James's unpopularity among his Eng- 
B lish subjects. What was the object of the Gunpowder Plot ! 

How was this conspiracy discovered ! 
[104] By whom was James I. succeeded ! What were the erounds 
c of his quarrel with the pariiament ! What important privileges 
n were secured by the '* Petition of Right ! " For how many 

yean was the government carried on without a parliament ! 

What became of the Duke of Buckingham ! How did the king 
A vioUbte the ^ Petition of Right ! " For what pnrpoee was this 

tax imposed ! What occasioned the formation of the ** Solenm 

League and Covenant" in Scothind, and what was its object ! 

What measfurefl were adopted by QiariaB in oonaequenoe of this 
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B moTementI What extravagant demands were made by the 
new parliament I Who were sacrificed to their fary I What 
officer soon distinguished himself in the parliament army t How 
often did they engage the royal forces, and with what results ! 
Where did the king then seek an asylum 1 On what pretence 

c was he delivered up to the parliament ! Between what parties 
did disputes arise at this time t Which of these parties ob- 
tained possession of the king's person I By whom was an at- 
tempt made to rescue him t What name was given to the par- 

D liameat after the expulsion of the Presbyterians ? What 
sentence was passed on Charles 1. 1 When and where was it 
executed I 

§ 11. Italy, 

[106] How was the political equipoise, established in the fifteenth 
A century between the different states of Italy, destroyed in the 
sixteenth ! What kingdom was added to Sicily and Sardinia 
by Ferdinand the Catholic t To whom, and after the extinc- 
tion of what house, was Mihm granted as a fief by Charles Y. ! 

[106] What changes took place in the duchies of Savoy, Mantua, 
B and Modena I To whom did the duchies of Parma and Pia- 
c cenza belong at different periods % 

[ 1 07] What territories were possessed by the republic of Venice at 
this time! To what circumstance do you attribute her wars with 
the Southern Italian powers, and what was the result of those 
D wars ! What injuries were inflicted on her by the Turks ! To 
what do you attribute the ruin of her commerce ! To what 
nation did Genoa at first belong, and by whom was it twice 
conquered ! How did the republic obtain its independence 1 
What form of government was established, and how long did it 
lastl What was the object of Fiesco's conspiracy, and why did 
it miscarry ! 

[108] To what house did Tuscany remain subject! Under what 
forms of government ! 

[ 109] What territories were added to the States of the Church ! 

§ 12. Germamytfrom the cMication of Charles V. to the peaee 
of Westphalia. 

[110] What oath was required from the Emperor Ferdinand I. on 
c his accession ! What was his character ! What success attended 
his wars with France and Turkey ! 
[Ill] To. what do you attribute his death ! How did he propose to 
D effect a recon<nliation of the two confessions ! By whom was 
he succeeded ! 
[112] In what war did the new emperor engage! How was this 
E war termmated ! What murderer was put to death by this 
emperor ! 
[ 1 13] By whom was Maxunilian 1 1, succeeded ! What was the cha- 
A racter of this sovereign ! By what disputes was his reign dis- 
tracted t Mention £e evcumstance^ which increased the es- 
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B trangement between the two parties ! What adviee was given 
to the Protestant princes by tiie Elector Palatine I What was 
the professed object of this union I 
[114] By whom was the Romanist ^League" headed! To what 
c house did the leaders of both parties belong ! What important 
privileges were granted to the Protestants in Bohemia ! What 
I do you mean by the term '^ Utraquists ! " (note 1.) What letter 

was published by the emperor ! 
[116] What war of succession broke ont in 1609, how long did it 
D rage, and by what convention was it terminated I What divi- 
A sion was made of the territories of the late duke t In whose 
reign did the thirty years' war begin ! 
[116] From what circumstance do you date its commencement! 
By what disputes was this insurrection occasioned 1 What act 
of violence was committed by the insurgents I 

tk. Bohemian PaHoHne period, 1618—1623. 

[117] By whom were the Bohemian Protestants supported ! Who 

B commanded this army ! 

[118] By whom was the Emperor Matthias succeeded t Whose 

grandson was he ! By whom was his election opposedy and 

c whom did they place on the throne ! With whom, and on what 

grounds, did the Elector of Saxony form an alliance 1 By 

whom, and where, were the forces of Frederick routed ! What 

n were the immediate consequences of this victory 1 By whom, 

and in what manner, was the bann of the empire against 

A Frederick carried into effect 1 Whom did he defeat! On 

, whom was the vacant electorate conferred ! What advantage 

I did the Romanists derive from this appointment ! What re- 

, ward was given to the Elector of Saxony i In what year was 

the Union dissolved ! What became of the Elector Palatine's 

\ library at Heidelberg ! 

' h. Danidi period. 1625—1629. 

[119] By whom were hostflities re-commenced ! In what character 

B did he come forward ! By whom was he assisted ! By what 

private individual was the emperor supported ! Whom did he 

c defeat ! Where, and over whom, did Tilly obtain a victory ! 

With whom did he effect a junction ! For what purpose ! 

' What provinces were conquered by the two generals! On 

^ what pretence were the Dukes of Mecklenburg expelled from 

D their dominiona ! What fortress refused to receive an imperial 

I garrison ! By whom were they assisted, and what success at- 

^ tended their resistance ! For what reason, and on what terms, 

was a peace concluded at Lubeck ! Between what parties ! 

f A What pledge was given by the Kmg of Denmark ! 

^ [120] What compensation was given to the Elector of Bavaria and 

Wallenstein! What demand was made by the emperor! 

f By whom was he supported, and what was his object in 
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B making this dmnand I What mtolenuit deeree was at the same 
time issued I By whom, and in conjunction with what troops, 
was this decree carried into effect I What was the resnlt of 
these proceedings ! By whom was the discontent which they 
esdted most loudly expressed t 

c. Swediah period. 1630—1636. 

[121] By what &Tourahle circumstances were the Protestants en^ 

c oouraged ? Mention some of the causes by which GkistaYus 
Adolphus was induced to take up arms against the raaperor ! 

D With what power did he form an alliance I In what year did 
he land in Germany ! On what part of the coast ! How &r 

A didheadyancel What city was inyested by Tilly ! By whom 
was he supported) What was its fate! What was Tilly's 

B next movement ! Where, and by whom, was he defeated ! 
What ambitious design did this success suggest to the mind of 

c Grustayus Adolphus I What plan of operations was now ar- 
ranged between Gustavus and the Elector of Saxony ! How 
was this plan carried into execution t Whom did Gnatavus 
leave behmd him when he advanced into Bavaria ! 
[122] By whom was the passage of the Lech disputed, and what 

D was his fate ? Whither d3 Gustavus Adolphus then mareh f 
How was Wallenstein engaged at this time I What sueoeas at- 

E tended his operations ! Before what place, and for how long a 
time, did the Swedish and Imperial armies remain opposite to 

A one another ! Whither did Gustavus Adolphus return I In 
what direction did Wallenstein. march 1 For what purpose I 

B What effect had the intell^nce of this movement on the plans 
of Gustavus ! Where, and with what success, did the Swedes 
engage the Imperialists I What was the fate of Gustavus 

Adolphus? What became of Pappenheimi By whom was the 
prosecution of the war then undertEiken ! In conjunction with 
whom! What was Richelieu's object in thus supporting 
the Protestant party! What character did the war now 
assume! 
[123] By whom was the command of the Swedish army assumed 

D after the death of Gustavus t How did he employ himself f 
Who acted as his second in command ! How was Wallenstein 

B engaged at this time ! Of what conviction was this conduct the 

A resnlt! With what grounds of accusation were his enemies 

B furnished ! What punishment was inflicted on him by the 
emperor ! What was his fate ! By whom was he succeeded in 
the command of the Imperial forces ! Who was his lieutenant! 
By whom was the new commander-in-chief supported ! Where, 
and with what result, did he engage the two Swedish generals ! 

c What became of Beniard of Saxe Weimar and Grenend Horn 1 
What districts were now occupied by the imperial troops f By 
what sacrifice were the Protestants of South- Western Germaay 
compelled to purchase the protection of France ! 
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d. Swdisk-Freneh period. 1634—1648. 

[124] In what spirit were nflgotiatioiiB set on foot by the Elector of 

D Saxony ! What was the result of those negotiations 1 What 

8 were the terms of this peace, and by whom were they 
subscribed ! What act of treachery was committed by the 

A Saxons in the following year ! Where, and by whom, were 
they defeated ? 
[125] What circumstance enabled Bernard of Saxe Weimar to re- 

B cross the Rhine ! Where was he victorious, and what general 
fell in the battle ? What became of his conquests after his 

c death ! On whom did the command-in-chief of the Swedish 
army devolve after his death ? What was the character of 
this general t What advantage did he gain over the Impe- 

D rmlists I What circumstance recalled Torstenson from Ger- 
many I Where did he obtain a victory ! What reverse befel 
him before the wi^ of Vienna f Why did he resign his com- 
mand I By what powers was the war now carried on on the 

fi biuiks of the Rhine t With what success ! Who succeeded 

Toxstenson in the command ! With what general did he effect 

ajunction f For what purpose t How far did he advance ? 

Where was the peace of Westphalia concluded I 

[126] What were its conditions with respect to ecclesiastical 

▲ matters! 
[127] What advantages were obtained respeotively, by France, 

B Sweden, Brandenburg, Mecklenburg, Hesse-Cassel, and the 

c Elector Palatine ! For whose benefit was an eighUi electorate 
founded I What advantage was gained by Switzerland and 

E the United Netherlands! What regulations were adopted 
with regard to measures of legislation, war and peace, taxation, 
&c. ! On what conditiona was the sovereignty of th9 priofiea 
secured to them I 

§13. Prusria, 

[128] How long had the Teutonic Order governed Prussia, and what 

A was its late ! By whom, and at what diet, was Eastern Prussia 

received as a temporal duchy! Of what kingdom was it to be 

held as a fief! 

[129] By whom was he succeeded I In what year, and by whom, 

B was the duchy annexed to Brandenburg ! 

§ 14. Soandinavia. 

[130] Since what event had Denmark, Noorway, and Sweden formed 
c one kingdom ! In what mga were the khigs of the house of 
Oldenburg acknowledged in Sweden ! By what cruel act did 
he endeavour to confinn his authority ! What importaart per- 
sonage escaped the massacre ! By whom waa he supported in 
his resistance to the Danes ! What weoess attended jUs efforts 
for the liberation of Sweden ! 
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[131] What loB8 was occasioned by the ambition of the house of 

B Oldenburg t What territories did the kingdom of Denmark 
then comprise I By whom were they seized t 
[132] By whom, and in what manner, was the Reformation Intro- 

c dueed into Sweden 1 By what acts of injustice was its intro- 
duction accompanied t By what dedazations, on the part of the 

D king, were the estates induced to grant his demands ! What 
was the policy of Gustavus, and by whom was it fully carried 

E out I What was the fate of this soyereisn t On what plea 

was Sigismund deposed ! By whom was ne succeeded, and 

what great work did he complete ! By whom was Charles IX. 

succeeded ! 

[133] In what condition did he find his kingdom! With what 

A nation, and on what terms, was a peace concluded 1 By whom 

was he succeeded I Under whose guardianship did she com- 

; B mence her reign t What sort of education did the young queen 

receive ! On what terms was the peace oondudeid with Grer- 

c many and Denmark ! What circumstances occasioned the ab- 
dication of Christina t In whose favour did she abdicate! 

D What religion did she embrace after her abdication ! For 
what purpose did she revimt Sweden ! For what crown did 
she become a candidate ! Where did she die t 

g 15. Poland. 

[134] Under what dynasty did PoUmd become the most important 
B state of Eastern Europe 1 What provinces were annexed to 
A Poland, and what were now the limits of the kingdom ! What 
element of dissolution existed amidst all this apparent pros- 
perity ! What concessions did they at last extort from Uie 

[135] Whom did the nobles now elect, how did he reign, and for 
B what purpose did he quit Poland I By whom was he succeeded ! 
c What three kings followed him on the throne, and in what war 
did they involve PoUmd ! By what peace was it terminated ! 
What province was ceded to Sweden by this peace ! What 
advantage was gained by Prussia ! How long had the nominal 
supremacy of Poland over the Moldau been lost I 

§ 16. Euttia. 

[136] From what event do you date the advancement of Russia in 

D power and civilization t Under what rulers t What provinces 

were added to her territories t What important political and 

military improvements were effected t With what country 

B was a commercial treaty concluded f By what events was 

Russia distracted after the extinction of the race of Ruric f What 

advantages were eained by Poland and Sweden in these wars f 

In what year, and in what family, did the throne become here- 

A ditary ! By what sacrifice did Russia purchase peace with 

Poland and Sweden! 
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§ 17. The Omanie mgpwe» 

[ 137] What was the extent of the empire in 1600 f What countries 

B were added to this territory by Selim I.! Under what sove* 

reign did the Turkish power attain its highest elevation ! Td 

what quality of their oommanders were his fleets and armies 

c indebted for victory ! What was their first conquest I By whom 

D was the island garrisoned f What was the amount of the loss 

sustained by the Turks I Where did the knights find an asylum 1 

s How many times did Solyman visit Hungary ! Describe these 

several expeditions! What remarkable events occurred be- 

A. tween these campaigns ! What were the limits of the Osmanic 

B empire in the reign of Solyman I What important reforms did 

€ he effect t What was the character of his successors ! By 

whom was the kingdom actually governed I By whom was 

Cyprus wrested from the Turks I In what battle was the naval 

power of Turkey annihilated I With what power was she 

engaged in an almost perpetual war ! 

§ 18. Bdifion, Arts, SeieneeSf d:c. during the First Period, 

[138] < To whom is the credit chiefly due of propagating Christianity 
D among the heathen during this period ! In what countries word 
they principally employed I Which of the orders was most con- 
spicuous for zeal, courage, and self-denial ? What institutions 
E were founded at Rome for the promotion of such missions ! By 
whom were they established ? 
[139] What American state was founded by the missionaries f 
A What new orders and congregations were established, and with 
what result 1 By whom, for tiie attainment of what object, and 
in what year was the Society of Jesus founded! Under thQ 
B sanction of what pope! What additional vow was taken by the 
members of this order! What were their especial duties ! 
[1^] Where did the general of this order reside, and what were 
c his powers ! Over what countries did it spread, and how many 

countries did it eventuallv comprehraid ! 
[141] On what subject did tfansenius publish five theses ! On what 

ground were they condemned by the pope I 
[ 1 42] What remaricable polit i<»l change took place in the Germanic 

kingdoms I 
[143] Describe the various causes by which this effect was prd- 
fi,A duced in France! In Spain! In Germany! In most of the 
Protestant countries ! What additional advantage had the sove- 
reign in England, Denmark, and Sweden! Mention another 
■cause of absolutism in Sweden ! By what means was the change 
effected generally throughout Europe ! 
[144] What power was exercised by the nobles in Poland after the 
8 establishment of an elective monarchy! What form of goverli4 
ment existed in Italy, Switzerland, and the Netherlands ! Wfaftt 
was the system in Hongaxy^ Russiai fmd Turkey ! 
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[146] By whom were the laws administered ! Was this the case 
c in every country .of Evrope I In what manner were the pro- 
ceedings carried on I On what law were most of their codes 
ftumdd f What atTDdons cmeHiea were practised in Spain aad 
Gfemianyt 
[146] By what oircamstances was the system of war&M oomdder- 
D ably modified! To what do yon attribute the more profound, 
as well as active, scientific investigations of this period t 

fl47] A In what places were universities and schools establidied f 
14SJ What study was oonsideied the groundwork of a learned 
B education ! In what country, and during what period, had this 
study been revived ! In what country, and by whoni was it 
cultivated a« an independent science t Of what sotenees was it 
C also considMvd (he handmaid! Mention the most renowned 
'^ Humanists" of Germany. What country was the great seat 
of classical learning t Name its most distinguiiAed etymologists, 
grammarians, and critics. 
[149] What influence had the study of classical antiquity on phflo- 
D sophy ! By what studies was the scholastic philosophy of the 
middle ages in a great measure suppUnted ! Who was the chief 

Srofessor of the mystic philosophy ! By what name does he call 
imself ! How long did the struggle continue, and how many 
' new schools did it (ODduee I Desmbe these schools. 
[150] What discoveries wece made by GopenneuSy Keppler» and 
B Galileo! By whom, and in what country, was the teleecope 
o invented! What were the inventioBS of Torrioellit What 
study was the gvocmdwork of the physical sciences ! D e s c ri be 
minutely the principles on which the cakndar was reformed by 
Pope Gregory XIII. In what year waa Ais alteration of tte 
style adopted m £B|[^biid ! [See note.] 
[161] D Who were the most able expounders <^poUtical science f 
[162] To what practice do yon atti^te the imperfect method of 
•X treating universal history which prevailed during this period f 
Name some of the most distingnisned writers in &e department 
B of partieidar history. By 'vnK>m were the most eelebrwled 
aiemeirs written ! where, and in what year, was the earliert 
political journal published ! Who laid the foundation of literary 
iustory, of chronology, and of numismatics! 
[153] In what part oi £isope was poetry moat sne c o ssful ly enl- 
O tivated during this period ! Mention the prisMsqial epic poems 
D published during this period in Italy and Portu^ Name the 
most distinguished romantic and dramatio writers in Spain, 
A France, and England. What sorts of poetry were meat sno* 
-B eessfully cultivated in Germany during this period! What 
were the most remarkable novelties in German ht^mture t By 
i^om was the Hi^ German lai^uage created! To what 
school do you attribute the fimt oocmption of the Qennaa 
language! 
[164] In what works had the modem Italian sehool of axehiteetaie 
o been engaged sinoe the fifteenih century! What modela did 
they copy! At what period did ehtzsh bsildiBg aoMmespriH 
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B miiM&t position ! Who were the moct di^ingnubed pvofeamnif 
Whftt style of ardutecture was gradually displaced by the 
ItaliaD! 
[155] Where were the moet ^aiinguished sod|ptOK8 foondl Who 
A was the most renowned worker in metals f 
[156] Name the most distinguished Italian^ German, sod Flemidi 
B painters. 

[167] By what great composer was the Flemish school thrown into 
c the shade I Of what school was he the fomider, and what 
celebrated men did ii prodMoe I To what circumstance do you 
ascribe the formation of a better style o£ rooal and instramental 
music 1 
[168] What great revoliition was effected in the commerce of the 
D world by the disooyery of America^ and of a passage by sea to> 
the East Indies I What great commercial states fell into decay 
in consequence of this diange ! What became of the Germaa 
B Hansa 1 By what cinmmstance were the opei«tions of commerce- 
greatly fftcilitated ! To what eoantries did Eun^ bow export 
largely! In whose hands was the East Indian tmde at first! 
By what union did Spain become possessed of the trade of both 
B hemispheres! By what oonntry' was this commerce sooa 
shared! In what extensiTO QB^extakiogs woe tiM Dutch 
engaged! 
[169] Enumerate <lie circumstances lavourable to trade daring^ 
c this period. Mentiim the new produots f What new trado was 

established! 
[160] What manufketores flowished in Spain I lUmAam ssne of 
]> the most important inYentrans. 



A.I>. 

1648—1789. Fbom tbe psacb or WsstPHAtu to 1!HB Frisnch 
RiEvoLutroit. 

§ 19. France under Lottfe XTV* 

[161] How old was Louis XIY. when his father died ! 7^ «^om 

A was the guardianship of the young king entxosted ! By whom 

were the actual functions of goTemraent discharged ! By whom 

was this minister recommended ! By what drotimSCanea was 

his unpopularity increased ! What was his object is engaging 

B in a war with Germany and Spain I By what condBOt had the 

parliament rendered itself obnoxious to the souvtl ttftw did 

the queen avenge hexsetf! By what cireumtMMO mm sho 

c eBCouraged to commit this act of Tideace I How wen the pro- 

ceedhigBofCoDd^anested! Whatdoyou mean by t^ Fronde! 

By whom was this party headed! Against whom did they 

doelarewar! What beeameof theqveeiMiiotherandMazatfeDf 

By whom was peaoe ro-ostablished t What oondoet o& the pait 

A of tills general oeeasionod his arrest ! What poert did tilt pDpn* 

. Ueetakeinthvdisfufti! What hesame qfMawrta 
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[ 162] With whom did Condtf now fonn an allianoe ! Against whom 
did he deebre war! By whom were the royal troops com- 
manded I Where did Caadi seek an asylun t What became 
of Masazin after the oTerthrow of Condtf ! 
[163] Give an aocomit of the termination of the war by the peace of 
. B Westphalia. 

[164] When did the war with Spain break out ! After what battle 
was it terminated ! By what peaoe f By whom was this peace 
negotiated! What territories did France acquire by this 
peace! What hoDoors were oonferred on Cond^! Whom did 
Louis XIY. marry ! What claims did she renounce for herself 
and heirs ! . 
[165] What decUmition was made by Louis XIY. immediately 
c after the death of Mazarin ! 

[166] To what objects were the attempts of Louis XIY. directed t 

D, ▲ How was the first of tiiese objects effected ! By what means 

did he endeaTour to establish an independent authority in eecle- 

B siastical matters! How was hia second object attained! To 

c what office was Colbert appointed ! What improvements were 

D effected under his administration ! What public institutions did 

▲ he found! How was his third object achieved! Who was 

* LouToiSy and what was his policy! 

[167] Against what country was the first war of spoliation carried 

on ! What law was brought forward by Louis XIY. after the 

death of his father-in-law! To what territories did he h^ 

B claim in consequenoe of this law! Between what powers was 

an alliance fonned at this time! What was their objeetf 

What peace was Louis XIY. 4M>mpelled to conclude ! On what 

terms! 

[168] Agamst what countiy was his second war of spoliation un- 

c dertaken! What was his motive for undertakiDg this war! 

Whom did Louis XIY. gain over! How was he restrained 

from conquering the whole of Holland ! By what circumstance 

D were the French and English prevented from landing ! By 

whom was assistance now promised to the Dutch republic! 

Through whose influence ! With what powers did the repnblio 

conclude an alliance ! What en^barrassment did this occasion 

cA, to France ! With whom did the King of England conclude a 

peace! What were his reasons for terminating the war! 

Where and with what result was a battle fought ! What wbb 

a the fate of Turenne ! What attempt was made by the Swedes, 

and how far did it succeed ! Where were they defeated, and 

what loss did they sustain in consequence of this defeat ! By 

trhat admiral was the French fleet defeated ! What peace was 

c now ooadnded by Louis ! On what terms ! Under what dr- 

cumstances Was tiie Elector of Brandenburg compelled to coil*- 

dude peace ! On what terms was the peace of St. Grermaua-en- 

Laye concluded ! 

[169] Under whose administration, and by how many treaties had 

j> France considerably augmented her territories! For What 

purpose were the re-union chambers established ! What wis 

the result of this inquiry! Whatfortiresses were occupied by 
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A the French ! How was the emperor engaged at this time f At 

whose instigation did Louis XIV. revoke tho edict of Nantes t 

What was the immediate effect of this measure t 

[170] How did Louis XIV. commence the third war of spoliation f 

B What Turkish fortress had previously fallen into the hands of 

the Imperialists I Of what capitals did Louis take possession ! 

By what act of violence was this violation of the law of nations 

followed I Name the Grerman towns which were destroyed hy 

the French. 

[171] Who was King of England at this timet With whom and 

c against what power did England form an alliance ? On what 

pretence ! How did the war hy sea commence ? How did it 

conclude! Name the three victories gained hy Luxemhourg. 

A What advantage was ohtained hy Greneral Catinat f Mention 

the causes which hastened the conclusion of peace at Ryswiclu 

On what terms was this peace concluded ! 

}20. QtrmcMy, 

[ 172] By whom was Ferdinand III. succeeded I Of what oountvies 

B was he already king ? What concessions was he obliged to 
make I Name the two corporations into which the estates of the 

C empire had been divided since the peace of Westphalia ! What 

change took place in the constitution of the diet! To whai 

condition was the German empire now reduced! To what 

circumstance do you attribute this change I 

\lT^y In what manner did the Turks take advantage of the ah- 

D sence of Louis XIV. I By what acts of cruelty was the Hun- 
garian insurrection occasioned! By whom was it headed t 
At whose instigation had the sultan declared war against 
Austria! 
[174] By whom were the Turks commanded, and how fSar did they 

A advance ! Where was the emperor at this time 1 By whom 
was the capital defended ! What number of men had he, and 
what was the amount of the Turkish force! To whom was 
Vienna chiefly indebted for its preservation ! What question 
was agitated after the capture of Belgrade! What circum- 
stances prevented the expulsion of the Turks from Europe! 

B In consequence of what victories was peace concluded ! What 
were the conditions of this treaty! Why was Venice re- 
warded ! 
[175] In what year was Hungary made an hereditary monarchy! 

c On what family was the crown settied ! To whom did the Tyrol 
and Transylvania belong! For what reason was Hanover 
erected into a ninth electorate ! 
[176] What dignity was conferred on the Elector of Saxonvt 

D In what manner had he previously qualified himself for the 
office! 

[177] To what rank was the Elector of Brandenburg elevated ! 
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i 21. BrmwdMbmrff and Pnuria to I'm, 

[1781 Out of what pioTinees did tho great elector f<»ni a stftto I 
▲ By whom was this state raised to a high rank among Qemiaa 
goTermnents f Under whom did it bewime a first-rate power f 
By what means was this eminent position attained I 

[179] Bv whom was the possession of the Swedish throne eaO" 
B tested! 

[180] To whom did both parties appeal! What advantage did the 
elector take of this circumstance ! With whom did he form an 
allianoe ! Where, and with what success, did the united armies 
C engage the Poles! By what treaty was the independenee of 
Prussia finally established! By whom was this reeognition 
opposed ! Why were they adverse to the measure ! 

f181] D Who laid Uie foundation of Prussia's futmre greatness t 

[182] A What military force did he establish ! 

X183] In what manner did he raise funds for the maintenance of 
this army ! What reform did be elfeet in the financial adminis- 
tration ! 

[184] Describe the manner in which he established military 
B colonies. 

[I6ft] How was inland navigation fkcaitated ! Where were setUe- 
jnents estabUsbed, and did they answer the expectation of their 
founders ! To what cause do you chiefly attribute the improye- 
ment in manufaeUires ! 

[ 186] What Uterary instllutions did he establish ! 

. [187] Against whom did Frederick III. assist the Austrians I In 
what manner did the emperor recompense those services t 
What public buildings were erected in this reign, at Berlin and 
M elsewhere ! What consideration Induced the emperor to recog- 
nise Frederick III. as king of Prussia ! When and where was 
lie crowned, and what order was founded in commemoratioii of 
^Juiteveit! 

I 88. Or9a$ Brikwn and IreUmd. 

XIBBV What changes were made in the English constitution imme- 

A diately after the e]):ecution of Charles I. ! Why did CromweU 
attack the Irish ! Was the title of Cliarles II. recognised in 
any other part of the British dominions ! Where did Cromwell 
B defeat the Scotch ! What attempt was made by Charles daring 
the absence of Cromwell in Scotland! Where was the king 
defeated, and what course was he compelled to adopt after that 
battle. 

[189] In what manner, and for what offence, did the new Common- 
wealth avenge itself on Holland ! 

[190] What measures were now adopted by CromweU! On the 
c support of what body did he reckon with certainty! From 
whom did the parliament derive its nick-name! What title 
was now given to Cromwell by his officers ! 

[191] In whom was the executive authority vested ! How often 
D was the parliament called together, and what authority did it 
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J I To ti4i0U did tlio maoagenieiit of tlio Knar belong t 
at oirouiiiBtaaoe ocoasioaed a war between England and toe 

A tmited Netherlands f What proceeding on the part of Crom- 
well prodneed a war with Spain? What tOTritoriea were 
acquired by England in this war I Describe the manner iq 
which parliament was prepared for the question of ofiFbring the 
erown to the protector 1 Was the offer accepted or dec£ied I 
When did Cromwell die 1 To what do you in a great measure 
attribute his death ? By whom was he succeeded ! How long 
did he reign f What measure was he compelled to adopt! 

ft By wh(Hn and in what manner was the state of an^chy 
terminated! 
(192] What measures were adopted by Charles II. on his aeces- 

€ sion? Whom did he appoint prime minister! How did he 
disgust the people 1 What political acts especially excited the 
indignation of his subjects t By wbom was Clarendon's place 

i> supplied I What do you mean by the Cabal I [See note.} By 
whose authority was aa aot of telesration passed t By whom wa| 
it repealed! What was the effect of the Test Act i What 
priviliBge was seeored to the long's subjects by the Hitbeas 

A Corpus Act! By what circumstance was the Whig party 

brought into collision with the Torieff! 
{193] In what manner did Charles goYem during the last years of 
his reign ! Did he support or oppose the exclusion of his bro- 

B ther from the succession ! By whom was Charles II. succeeded ! 

What plans did he eagerly pursue 1 To what grievances do yon 

ascribe the discontents which terminated in the English Revolu* 

tion f From what eyent may its commencement be dated 1 

£194] Explain tilie pedigree of the houses of Stuart and Hanover. 

{195] Who waa invited OTsr by the malcontents ! In consequence 

A of what proceeding on the part of James- was the throne de- 
clared vacant I In what year were the new Bug and queen 
proclaimed! By iHiat act was the authority of the crown 
limited ! Who was appointed their snccessOr in the event of 
their dying without issue ! 
(196] By what decislTe victories were the hopes of James IL 

B annilulated ! How were the Irish punished for their support of 
James! By what measure was peace in some dej^ree restored 

c in Scotland ! What improvements were effected m the consti- 
tntion ! What dignity was William permitted to retain ! What 
was his poliey during the S^^anish war of succession ! 

i&, l%e r^pubiie of HoOand. 

[197] By what name was the repidtdie of Holland generally &tin- 
' o guished ! At what period had it readied its highest state ol 
prosperity! By what peace was its independence secured! 
Mention the chief sources of its wealth. By what measure was 
its carrying trade rained ! What wae the result of two wars 
. A with Sngliuid ! What Dutoh adnurals distinguished tiiemselvea 
in these wars! Were there any other causes of decay I What 
in^vtant offiee waa aiboli^ed Immediately after the death of 
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WOUam II. ! Did aiqr of the pnmneQsxetem their stottholderf 
When was the office re-established I On whom was the dignity 

B eonfened ? For how long a period t Who were the brothers je 
Witt, and what was their &te t At whooe instigation was this 
atrodonB act perpetrated ! 
(198] What advantue did Holland gain by the marriage of William 
III. with an Engluh princefls I How was this advantage nea* 
tralized I By wluit circumstances was tiie affection of his Dutch 
sabjects towards William considerably weakened ! What efav 

C cnmstance occasioned the restoration of the hereditary statt* 
holdership ! How long had it been in abeyance ! What was 
the foreign policy of the republic during the interval between 
the Spanish and Austrian war of succession ! 



{24, Thnorik-wtofEtirope. 

[199] What position did Sweden occi^^y in northern Europe under 

jk the three first kings of the house of ZweibrQcken ! From 

what period do yon date her elevation to the rank of a first-rate 

rwerl 
What circumstance afforded Charles a pretext for declaring 
- A war against Pokuidl In what battle did he defeat the Poles f 
. , Who was at that time king of PoUndy and what became of him ! 
Eor what purpose was a confederation formed about this time! 
Against what power did the King of Denmark declare war! 
What measures were adopted by Charies X. in consequence of 
B this declaration ! What were the conditions of the peace of 
Boeskild I By whom were these conditions violated 1 What 
city did he attack, and with what success } By whom were the 
. c Danes assisted ! What circumstances induced the Swedish 
government to conclude a peace with Poland ! What were the 
conditions of this peace I Did the Swedes conclude a peace 
with any other power ! Of what peace did it confirm the con* 
D ditions ! What places were restored to Denmark I What con- 
duct on the part of the Swedes occasioned the loss of their Ger- 
man possessions! After what battle! When were most of 

▲ these po8se88i<ms restored to Sweden! What vigorous poli^ 
was adopted by Charles XI. after he had attained full age! 
How did he employ this additional revenue ! By whom was he 
succeeded ! What was the result of the new sovereign's policy ! 

B What change took place in the Danish constitution ! By whom, 

and in what year, was this change effected ! On what grounds 

did the Danes recommence hostilities against Sweden ! Did 

they retain their conquests ! 

[201] Describe the constitution of Poland at this period. Wbo 

c WM the last king of the house of Yasa, and why did he resign 
his crown ! To what country did he retire, and how was he 

D supported there ! Who was John Sobieski ! With whom, and 
against what power, did he form an alliance ! What siege did 
he compel them to raise ! In whose reign was the Turkim war 

▲ terminated! Where, and through the hitervention of what 
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power, was peace eonduded ! Deeeribe the progren of Russian 
dvilizatioii under the house of Romanow. By whom was the 
Ukraine wrested from the Turks ! Who were raised together 
to the throne after his death ! What was the character of each 
of these prinoes t Under whose guardianship were ihey pbused t 

' B What treacherous policy, was pursued by this princess I What 
was its result! What punishment was inflicted on Sophia! 
What authority was assumed by Peter, and what changes chd he 
effSBCt in the administration of affairs ! Who enjoyed the title 
of czar ! By whom were the counsels of Peter directed ! What 

c improvements were effected in the organization of the army ! 
What important seaport was wrested from the Turks ? What 
countries did Peter visit, and for what purpose ! What occur- 

D rence prevented his visiting Italy ! Who was King of England 
when Peter visited that country ! How were the Strelitzes 
punished for their treason ! On what footing was the Russian 
army then placed ! What ecclesiastical office did Peter usurp ! 

▲ What project involved him in the great northern war ! 

§ 25. War of ike Spanith tueceuion, 

[202 j By whom, and on what grounds respectively, was the sueces* 
B,c sion to the Spanish throne claimed ! Whom had Charies II. de- 
clared his heir ! Who was nominated on the decease of this 
prince ! With what view did Charles make this arrangement ! 
By whom was the title of King of Spain assumed soon after 
Charles's death ! By what powers, and for what purpose, was 
the grand alliance concluded ! To what conditions did they 
pledge themselves ! Which of the German princes was the first 
B to jom this alliance ! With whom did the Electors of Bavaria 

and Cologne take part ! 
[203] By what German princes was the emperor supported ! What 

▲ , were their reasons for thus supporting him ! Under whose 

command did he despatch an army to dispute the passage of the 
Rhine with the French ! Who commanded the army of Italy ! 
Where had he already distinguished himself 1 By what French 
general had Italy been already entered ! Whom did Eugene 
defeat, and why was he at last compelled to retire ! 
[204] By what conduct, on the part of the French king, was the 

B English parliament iuduced to grant supplies for carrying on a 
war in the Spanish Netherlands ! Who commanded the £hig- 

c lish troops ! By what powers was the Grand Alliance joined at 

the same time ! What successful manoeuvre had been carried 

into effect in the meantime by the French army on the Rhine ! 

With whom had YiUars effected a junction ! 

[205] By whom was the elector's phui of entering the Tyrol frus- 

i> trated ! For what purpose did Marlborough effect a junction 
with Eugene at the commencement of the year 1704 ! What 
stations were then assigned to the two armies respectively ! By 
what circumstance was Eugene compelled to rejoin Marlborough ! 
What great battle was fought by the allies ! Against whom, 
and with what success ! How were the inhabitants of BAvaria 
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inllial mi th« eleeton of BaT«ria and Cologne ! How was the 

Gbolor IVktine rewarded I 

[Mi J In wba* year did the war begin in Spain t Bj whom was a 

m deaeent made on ihe eoaat of Portugal t What important • vent 

occoned in tiie ftrat year of the war ! From what eircuiB- 

•tanoaa do yoa date the oommencement of the Spaniah civil 

war 1 What waa ita eharaeter ! Between what provinoes did 

the war eontinQe after the return of Philip lY. to hia ca|MtaI ! 

o What adrantage waa gained by the hitter ! What cireomstances 

enabled Charlea to drive Philip out of Madrid ! By whom was 

Charlea oompelled to fly t To what oonntry did he retom f . 

[S07] How had Mariboroagh and Eugene dii^oeed of their forces 

a altar the battle of HochstAdt! What auoeeaaea attended the 

epetatiooB of the allies in Bavaria and the Netherlanda t At 

what eoorla had Mariboroagh distingniahed himself as a diplo- 

.A matiatt Where did he defeat the French t By whem was 

their army commanded f What provinces did he anbduef 

To whom did he compel those provinces to swear allegiance I 

Where did Dogeae defeat a French army in the autumn of the 

/same year t By whom ¥ras he assisted ! What was the amount 

•ef the Frendi taree f What advantage did the allies gain bgr 

4his victory f To what office was Eueene nominated bj the 

emperor, and what use did he make of his authmity f How did 

the Neapolitans receive a detachment of the allied army f Of 

' " " " ' ' now 

[ Eugene march after the termination of the war in 
Italy I Where, and in conjunction with whom, did he defeat 
the Frem^ f What fortress did he storm 1 By what e^brated 

c engineer had it been constructed t What ciromnstances induced 
ZiOuis XIY. to sue for peace t What conditions did he proposal 
By what unreasonable demand, on the part of the allicB, were 

3» Ae negotiations broken off? By whom was his newly raised 
army commanded t Where, and by whom, was this general de- 
featedl 
1998] By the occurrence of what events was the aspect of allairs 

A entirely changed ! On what terms was Louis now enabled to 

eondnde peace Y With whom was the peace of Utrecht eoB- 

eluded I Who was recognised as King of Spain by this peace I 

What Btipnlation was at the same time made ! 

[909} What important concesnons did England obtain from France 

B and Spain 1 What was gained by Prussia ? For what island 

c did Savoy exchange ^oily ? Betwe^ what parties, and in what 
year, was the treaty of Bastadt conchided I What provinces 
did file emperor receive I What princes were reinstated in their 
dignities t Between what generals had this treaty been negoti- 
ated 1 At what peace was it fuHy recognised f What treaties 
were oonfinned by this peace ? 
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§26. Thewrthemwar. 

f 210] Emnnenie the causes of this war. At whoea instance was a 
9, X league formed between Russia and Denmark f What was its 

object 1 
[211] With what acts of aggression did the Danish war begin ! 
, B What advantages were gained by Charles XII. ? With whom, 
andwhereydidhe conclndea separatepeace ! Onwhat conditions! 
£212] To whose assistance had the Czar Peter marched ! What 
c siege was he compelled to raise by Charles XII. ! What con- 
quests were then achieved by Charles I Whom were the Polea 
compelled. to elect as their king in the place of Augustus II. I 
Of what circumstances was his general recosnition the result I 
D What imprudent act was committed at thu time by Charles 
XI L Y In what year^ and where^ did Peter found his new 
capital I What where the conditions of the peace of AltransUidt t 
What punishment was inflicted on the instigator of the war t 
[213] Through whose obstinacy were the fruits of these brilliant 
B successes lost t For what purpose had the czar entered Poland t 
What design was conceived by Charles XII. after the expulsion 
of the czar from Poland I Who was Mazeppa^ and what advice 
t did he give to Charles f What force did Charles bring into the 
field at Pultawa ! What was the amount of the Russian force I 
What was the result Y In what city did Charles take refuge 
after his defeat ! 
[214] How long did Charles XII. remde at Bender 1 What oppcr- 
c tunity was afforded by his absence to the Poles and Danes t 
What declaration was made by Augustus II., and how was it 
followed upf What advantage was gained by the Danes! 
D What conquests were achieved by Peter during the absence of 
his enemy ! With what plans did he at the same time proeeed ! 
By whom was the sultan persuaded to declare war against Peter I 
▲ from what danger was Peter rescued with difficulty I On what 
conditions did he obtain peace I What happened to Charles at 
Bender after his refusal to quit the Turkish territory I In what 
year did he return to Sweden f 
[215] By what sovereigns were the enemies of Sweden now joined! 
fi What loss was sustained by the Swedes! How was Peter I. 
employed at this time ? What country did Charles XII. now 
€ invade ! What was the result of the first campaign ! Where, 
and in what manner, did Charles XII. lose his life 1 Who suc- 
ceeded him on the throne ! What concessions were made by 
D this sovereign ! Into whose hands did the queen afterwards 
resign the reiiis of govanmciii ! With what view were further 
concessions made by the king ! 
[216] By what treaties was the war tennimited ! What territtfries 
A were acquired respectively by Hanover, Prussia, Denmark, and 
RoBria ! What was the positien of Sweden at this time ! What 
indulgence was granted to Stanidaus liesezinflky ! 
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f 27. The Emperor Chadee VL 

1217] What important poflBeasion wm wrested from Venice by the 

C Turks t Why did they declare war asainst Charles VI. t By 

whom, and where, were they defeated 1 What great Turldah 



offleer lost his life ! What advantages were gained by Eugene 
after this victory ! What were the conditions of the pea.oe oon- 

A eluded between the emperor and the Turks % What proTinoe 

had Charles fruitlessly endeavoured to recover for Venice t 
[218] What was the state of affairs in Spain at this time ! What 
plan was devised by Cardinal Alberoni, and how did he attempt 

B to carry it into execution 1 Between what parties was the quad- 
ruple alliance concluded 1 What was its chief object f What 
concessions did it extort f^m Philip ! What became of Albe- 
roni f How was Philip in some degree recompensed for these 
concessions ! What exchange of territory was effected between 
the Emperor and Savoy 1 
[219] Why did Charles VI. publish the pragmatic sanction f 

c Whom did he declare heiress of the Austrian states! What 
was the grand object of his government during the remainder of 
his life I 
[220] Who persuaded the Polish nobles to restore Stamslans 

D licsczinsky I Bv whom was the Elector of Saxony supported ! 

A What became of Stanislaus ! What princes declared war against 
the emperor in consequence of his expulsion 1 What conntries 
were occupied by the allies f In what year, and where, was a 

B peace at last concluded ! What indenmiiication did Stanislaus 
receive for the renunciation of his claims to the crown of Poland ! 
On whom was the grand duchy of Tuscany settled ! By the 
extinction of what house had it become vacant I On whom was 
the crown of the two Sicilies bestowed ! What territories did 
he relinquish to the emperor ! 
[221] Of what Turkish province did the Empress Anne take pos- 

c session 1 By whom and at what peace had it been ceded to the 
Turks I 
[222] Explain the genealogical table of the house of Bourbon in 

France, Spain, the two Sicilies, and Parma. 
[223] By whom and in how many engagemento were the armies of 

A the Emperor Charles defeated ! To what circumstance do yon 
attribute these defeate ! What concessions were made to the 
porte at the peace of Belgrade by the Austrians and the Empress 
Anne of Russia t 

§ 28. PruMta under her two FUrtt Kingt. 

[224] Of what territories did Frederick I. become possessed after 

B the death of William III. of England ! By what states, and 

after the extinction of what house, was he recognised as heir of 

the'house of Nassau-Chalons-Orange ! 

[226] What was the character of ^^erick William I. ! What 

c was his only expensive amusement ! 
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[226] What amount of treasure was amassed by Frederick Wil- 
j> Ham I What sort of an army did he leave to his successor ! 
What improvements did he effect!' What indemnification did 
he receive at the peace of Utrecht! For what sacrifice! 
A What territories did he acquire by the peace of Stockhohn ! On 
what terms did he live with his son Frederick ! For what 
offence was Frederick imprisoned at Kiistrin ! What punish-* 
ment was inflicted on his accomplice Katte ! Bv whose inter- 
B cession was Frederick himself rescued from death ! In conse- 
quence of what marriage was he reconciled to his father ! Where 
did he reside until hu accession in 1740 ! Who was his fa- 
vourite associate I 

§ 29. War of the Auttrian nteeeukm, and ike twofint SiUtian loart* 

t227 j By whom was the accession of Maria Theresa opposed ! On 

c what g^unds ! By whom were they supported ! 
[228] What ancient claim was revived by Frederick the Great ? 

o What war was occasioned by the refusiEd of Maria Theresa to 
recognise these claims ! 
[229] What country was conquered at the commencement of the 

▲ war ! In what battle were the Prussian troops victorious ! 
Through whose skill and valour ! What countries did Frederick 
overrun in the following year ! Where did he gain a second 
victory ! What, increase of territory did he obtain at the peace 

li of Breslau! What advantage did the empress gain by these 
concessions ! By whom was Charles Albert supported ! Of 
what countries did he assume the sovereignty ! What assist- 
ance did Maria Theresa receive from England and Holland ! 
What effect was produced by her appearance at the Hungarian 

c diet ! Of what countries did they recover possession ! Out of 
what country was Charles VII. driven by the Austrians ! Where 
was Maria Theresa proclaimed ! Of what nations was the prag- 
matic army composed ! By whom was it commanded ! In 
what battle did it defeat the French ? What fresh alliance was 
produced by these events ! Why did Frederick II. join the 
confederacy ! 
[230] What country did Frederick invade at the commencement of 

D the second Silesian war ! What name did he give to bis troops! 
Of what country did the Imperialists regain possession at the 
same time ! By whom was Charles VII. succeeded on the im- 

A perial throne 1 Who had previously renounced all claim to the 
Austrian succession ! For what purpose was England compelled 
to withdraw her troops from the continent ! Where had the 
Pretender landed ! In what power did Austria find a new ally? 
What advantage had been gained by Prince Charles of Lorraine ! 

B By whom and where was he afterwards defeated ! What plan 
was rendered abortive by the victory of Kesselsdorf ! What 
advantage did Frederick gain by the peace of Dresden ! Of 
what country had the French in the mean time obtained pos- 
session ! By whom was their army commanded ! What pro- 

c vinces remained unconquered ! By what forces was the w^r in 
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IMy pvoMcvM I W¥ih what remiH f By wlist Borereign was 
■■innjdeqpaleMiftDtlieRliiBeiiil7481 QniHiat tanna was 
pcMe ooBehilMl at AixJarChapelle t 

§ M. 7%e Third SUman; or. Seven Tears* War. 

[2SI1! What was the polky of Ifana Theresa after the peace oC 

D Dfeeden ! Who was her adviser ? What representatioii had 

A she made to the Emprees of Riunia ! What was the substance 
of the secret treaty eonduded between the two empresses! 
Was sny other eonrt a party to this treaty f Who was prime 
minister at this court I What misunderstanding occasioned a 
war between England and France ? Why did England conclude 

B SB alHanoe with Frederick of Prussia ! With i^t power did 
Austria ally herself 1 What was her object in forming this 
alliance f 

How did Frederick anticipate the moYements of his enemies ! 
what dfy did he lay siege t Where did he blockade the 
Saxon army t With what force and where did he defeat the 
enemy ! Why did he divide his forces 1 Where did he pass the 
winter! What became of the Saxon troops blockaded at 
Phna! 
[23S] What circumstance compelled the French to conclude an 

D alliance against Prussia ? With what powers was the alHance 
eoncluded ! Did any other power become a party to this treaty ! 
With what Tiew 1 To whom did Frederick now leare the duty 

A of keeping the French at bay I Against whom cGd he adyance ! 
What support did Austria receire from the other powers ? What 
amoont of force was bron^t into the field by the Austrians and 

B Prussians respectiri^l What generals were defeated in the 
battle of Prague t What Prussian officer of rank lost his Hfe in 
^e battle t Where did the greater part of the defeated army 
take refuge f Where and by whom was Frederick for the first 
time defeated ! What coarse did this check compd him to adopt t 

c With whom were the Frendi engaged at the battle of Hasten- 
beck t What was the result of that battle f Who commanded 
the allies of Frederick ! X)id the French avail themselves of 
the advantage which they had gained ! Between whom and 
with what resnlt was the battle of GrossjSeemdorf fought t 

JL Which party was yictoiious in the battle of Rossbach t To 
whom was Frederick mainly indebted for this victory I How 
was he prevented from forming a junction with the Duke of 
Berem f What fortresses fril into the hands of the conqueror t 

B With what amount of force did Frederick attem])t the recon- 
quest of Silesia f How many men had the Austrians ! What 
was the event of the batde of Leuthen ! What important ad- 
vantage did Frederick gain by this victory ? How was the king 

C employed during the winter ! Against whom was the campaign 
of 1758 cairied on in the east and west t Who commanded t£e 
I^ussians and thdr aUies ! How did the Duke of Bronswick 
open the campaign f Whidi party was victorious at the battle 
of Grefeld I r~* T 
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[334] To wteit dfoomstaiMe do yw. aHribnte this disaflter m well 

D as tbe other faSvres of ihe Frendi I What important fortress 
BOW fen into the hands of the Pnunians ! For what purpose 
did Frederick mareh into Moravia f Why did he return to 
Silesia t Where did he attack the Russians, and with what 

A result! To whom was he mainly indebted for this victory t 
What disaster befell Frederick at Hochkireh t Did tibis misfor- 
tune produce any further results ! 
[285] Enumerate me ciremnstances which compelled Frederick to 

B confine himself to a defensive war in 1759. What operations 
were carried on by the Russians on the bank of the Oder f 

G Wha*e did Fred^ek attack the Russians, and with what sue- 
eesB ? Who chaneed the fortune of the day ! What distin- 

i> noshed poet feH m this battle f What advice was given by 

A Laudon to the conqueror ? What reason had he in ail probability 
for not adopting this course f By what disputes was the prose- 
cution of the war retarded f How was Frederick relieved from 
all apprehension of an attack on his eastern fitmtier f To whom 
wereUie fortresses in Saxony surrendered f What disaster befdl 

B Greneral Fink t By whom and where was Duke Frederick of 
Brunswick defeated at the commencement of the campaign I 
By what victory was this disgrace afterwards obliterated ! 
£296] What misfortune befell the Prussian troops at the com- 
mencement of the year 1760 1 What city did Frederick inef- 
fectually attempt to reduce ? What fortress did he surrender 
to the Austrians 1 Where did he encamp, and why did he shift 

c his quarters) Where and with what result did he engage 

D Laudon Y How was he enabled to rescue Silesia 1 To whom 
was Frederick in a great nieasnre indebted for his victory at 

A Torgau 1 What were the consequences of this yietory ? For 
what purpose was the war prosecuted in the west I 

[237] By what events were the hopes of peace destroyed in 1761 ! 

B What heavy loss was sustained by Frederick at this time 1 

£398} By what event was Frederick unexpectedly extricated from 
his difficulties ? What assistance did he receive from Peter II. I 

e How kmg did this emperor reign, and what was his fate ! By 
whom was he succeeded ! What battle was fou^t pre- 
viously to the withdrawal of the Russian troops from Sileeda I 

]> Who was defeated in that battle ! What important events oc- 
eurred between the date of this battle and the conclusion of 
peace f Where^ between what parties, and on what terms was 
peace concluded t What rank was now assigned to Prusaa I 

§31. TU:JBmperQr Joseph n., 1165-^190. Frederick ^ Great after 
the Seven Teart* War. 

[239] Who succeeded Augustus III. on the throne of Poland f By., 
A whom was he elected, and at whose instigation ! What privi- 
leges were granted to the Protestants and members of the Greek 
Church 1 By whose advice ! What was the immediate effect 
of these concessions ! Between what parties was this civil war 
B carried on ! Between what nations did a war break out soon 
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afterwards I ^ Which of these parties was goneraUy Tietorious t 
Mention some of the important advantages gained by them. 
What measures were adopted by Austria in consequence of this 
aggrandizement of Russia! Under what pretence was this ex- 

c ample followed by Prussia f What plan was at length adopted 
for preserving the balance of power ! 

[240] Amoog what powers was Poland divided, and what provinces 
did each receive f What province did Prussia recover f Of 
how great a portion of the kingdom was the king deprived by 
this arrangement I 

[241] Who tdok possession of the Bavarian dominions after the 

D death of the last elector! On what were his claims founded? 

.A Whose claims to a portion of this territory were allowed by 
the Elector Palatme ! By whom was this compact disputed ! 
On whose advice did he act! At what peace, and in conse- 
quence of what circumstances, did the emperor withdraw his 
claim on Bavaria ! Did he retain anv portion ! What advan- 
tage did Austria gain by the annexation of this territory t 

[242] What was the character of Maria Theresa ! With whom 

B had she shared her throne ! In whose hands had the reins of 
government virtually remained ! For what benefits was Aus- 
tria indebted to this sovereign ! How was she enabled to main- 

c tain her position among the European powers ! What pkns 
were brought forward by Joseph II. inunediately after his mo- 
ther's death ! What was the character of this new monarch t 
To what cause may we attribute the failure of most of his plans! 

D Give one or two instances. What was the ground of his quarrel 

▲ with Pope Pius VI. ! How did he treat the remonstrances of 
the pope ! Wbre his plans afterwards modified ! What was 
his ^vourite scheme, and what proposal did he make for the 
purpose of carrying it into effect ! By whose advice was this 
proposal made! What promise was made to the elector! 

B By whom was this proposal rejected ! Under whose aui^ices 
was a confederation formed in 1785, and of what sovereign did 

c it consist ! What was its object ! What name was given to 
this confederation! Was the number of its members ever 
increased ! 
[243] For how long a period did Frederick II. maintain peace ! 
What measures did he adopt for securing to Prussia the rank 
which she had recently assumed among European nations I 

D How was this force supported ! What important refonos did 

A he effect ! How long did Frederick reign ! Give a sketch of 
his character. In what particulars was he worthy of censure f 

B What was his greatest protection against the desiens of other 

governments ! How did Frederick pass his leisure hours ! To- 

what circumstance do you ascribe his preference of the French 

language ! 

[244] When did Frederick II. die, and by whom was he succeeded t 

c What provinces had he aunexed to Prussia ! What amount of 
treasure did he leave to his successor ! What number of soldiers f 
What title had he assumed since the aunezation of West 
Prussia! 
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[346] By what peopte w«re the political and eodeaaaticat refonoB 
' i> of Joseph II. opjposed I By whom were they headed ! What 
was the reaalt of this opposition f Under what cireamstanees, 
and in whose reign did the reyolted provinces return to Ihmr 
allegiance ! By whom, and in conjnnetion with what ally, was 
A a Turkish war undertaken t With what results I By whom 
and on what terms was peace concluded I 

§ 32. France, 

£240] In what sort of difficulties was France inyolved hy the wars 

of Louis XIV. I 
[247] By whom was he succeeded! Under whose guardianship 
did he commence his reign 1 By whose advice was a bank of 
B issue established \ What jomt-stock company was established at 
the same time 1 What grant did the long make to this com- 
pany I What cireomstance occasioned the bankruptcy of the 
company! 
[248] In what year, and after whose death, did Louis assume the 
C reins of government ! Whom did he marry ! To whom did he 
leave the entire management of affairs ! What was the effect of 
. D this ministers policy ! How did the first Austrian war of suc- 
cession end ! To what do you ascribe the inauspicious com- 
mencement of the second war ! How were these losses repaired ! 
A By what favourite was the king now governed ! Through whose 
influence was a treaty concluded with the court of Viennay and 
what was its effect on French politics! In what war was 
France involved through this alliance ! Was she engaged in 
any other war at the same time ! How long did it continue, and 
B how did it terminate ! Of what persons was the so-called school 
of philosophers composed ! and what effect had their teaching 
on the n^orals of the French people ! What was their grand 
c object, and how was it advanced ! What other name had these 
philosophers ! In conjunction with whom did they obtain an 
ordonnance from the king ! For the suppression of what order ! 
On what grounds ! By whom was Louis governed towards the 
close of his life ! What effect had her extravagance on the ex- 
chequer ! 
[249] By whom was Louis XY. succeeded ! What was the charac- 
D ter of this monarch ! State at length the causes to which we 
▲ may ascribe the outbreak of the French Revolution ! To what 
drcumstances do you attribute tlie large annijial deficit in the 
public accounts ! 

§ 33. Gnat Britain. 

[250] By whom was William III. succeeded ! By what political 
B party was her policy dictated during the greater part of her 
reign ! Who were her most influential advisers ! On what 
terms was the union between England and Scotknd accom* 
c plished ! By whom were the attempts of Anne to obtain the 
settlement of the crown on her step-brother frustrated ! On 
what ground did they oppose the wishes of the queen4 i 
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[SUl WhatflHiAyM llM3r]daoeon11i»1hraie»ller]Mrde«AI 
who was the Unt eo v s r a lg n of this dynasty? How wms ke 
nialed to tfie hooMof Staartt Who wss his primo miiHBter I 

l» Whom did G«onn II. ntein as hk prims mmister ? Of what 

A opportaiity did fkanos avail hersslf for a hwt attempt to restore 
the Stoavlsl Where was the pretender defeated t Whj did 
George II. send an army into Oermany! What war was at the 

B same time carried on by England 1 Where had this war brok«i 
ont in the first instance ! In eonseqnenoe of what dispute t By 
whom was the saperiority of the British arms restored 1 Men- 
tion one of tile most important Tietories gained by the British 

c in America. Between what courts was a treaty oonchided ( 

For what purpose I Who soeeeeded George II. f 
[SOS] Why did Pitt resign his office f What important acoesnon 
of territory did Great Britam obtam at the peace of Paris ! 

n Did she aoquire any other proTinees ! 
[953] What <aronmstance fiunHtated the first effisrts of the Bri- 

▲ tish-American colonies, for the assertion of their independ- 
ence t What attempt on the part of tiie English goTemmeot 
alforded them a pretext for revolt 1 What further att^npt vras 

B made alter the &ilure of this plan 1 How was it met by the 
Americans f What stringent measures were admted by £ng- 
land in consequence of this act f Where did ^e first congress 
assemble, and what resolution did it pass ! With what 1»ttle 
did hostilities commence ! How many states declared them- 

e selyes independent of England I In what year f Who com- 
manded the American troops 1 What was his military character ! 
In what war had he already distinguished himself! Through 
whose exertions was an alliance concluded between France and 
America! What powers afterwards became parties to this 
league Y At whose instigation, and for what purpose did the 
northern powers form a league f By whom were they sup- 
ported f 
(854] Into what quarters of the worid was the war carried in con- 

n sequence of these movements! What proposal was made to 
France by the English government, and why was it refused t 
How many engagements were fought! What great naval 
battles were fought, and what was the result ! How were the 
attempts of the Spaniards and French to retake Gibraltar 
frostrated f What phuses were taken by the English t By 
whom and in what battle was the event of the American war 
decided ! Where and in what year was peace concluded I To 
what terms was England compelled to submit ! What sacrifice 

€ of territory was m^e by the Dutch 1 In what officer was the 
executive power vested by the constitution of the United States! 
How long did he hold his office ! Who was the first president t 
By what body was the govenmient shared I To whom was the 
legisUttivs an&ority entrusted I 

rtM] What attempts were made by European nations in India ! 

D From what events do you date the commencement of these 
attempts ! Of what province had England obtained possession ! 
Through whose vict<»ies ! Between what Indian powei* was a 
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league loiraed ftgaincft Great Britain 1 With wfiom did the 
French conclude an alliance at the same tune I Through whose 
pradenee and energy was the supremacy of the East India 
Company maintained at this crisis f Who was Tippoo Sahib I 
Under what drcumstances was he compelled to purchase peace ! 
By what saerifices ! 
[356] Under what circumstances, and by whom was the East India 

B bill brought forward f What were its provisions ? By whose 
discoTeries was an addition made to the colonial possessions of 

c England ! How often did he sail round the world ? Whal^ 
coast did he visit in his first voyage ? What countries did he 
discover in the second 1 How hr did he penetrate, and in what 
expectation was he disappointed ! What straits did he survey 
in his third voyage, and what was his fate I 

§ 34. Spai* under ^ BawhoM^fivm 1701. 

[257] What possessions were given up by Spain at the peace of 
D Utrecht! By whom were attempts made to recover them? 
How were these attempts frustrated I To whom did the two 
Sicilies revert? At the dose of what war? On whom was 
Parma settled ? Under what sovereign was the nation deprived 
of its constitutional privileges ? Were any provinces excepted f 
A In what war was Charles III. involved ? In consequence of 
what compact ! Against what powers had he been unsuccessful f 
What province was he compelled to cede at the peace of Paris t 
When did he recover it ? What fortified places did he attack, 
and with what success ? Why were the Jesuits expelled from 
the ^[Muiish dominions t 

§ 35. Portugal under the Koiim of Bragommy from 1640. 

[258] What was the condition of Portugal under the first kings of 
B the house of Braganza ! What colonies did she recover I To 

what circumstance do you attribute her decline I By whom was 

her commercial system reformed ? 
£259] What measures did he adopt for the protection of native 
c industry? By what calamity had a portion of Lisbon been 
Q destroyed ? When was it restored ! How was money raised to 

meet these expenses ! What occurrence afforded the minister 
A an excuse for bamahing the Jesuits? By whom was Joseph I. 

soceeeded ? How did she treat Pombal ! Which of the ordon- 

nanoes issned during his admimstration remained in force ! 

§ 36. Italy. 

£960] What countries continued to be dependencies of Spain as 
• B long as the throne of that country was occupied by the family of 

Habsburg ? To what power were they ceded at the peace of 

Utrecht ? What became of Sicily 1 
{;26i] When and under whom did the kingdom of the two SiciHea 
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c regain ita mdepend«nee ! What calamity befell Calabria and 
SicUyml783! 

[262] What aoeeaaion of territory did Savoy obtain at the peace of 
Utrecht I For vrhhi island was ahe compelled to ezchuige it | 
By the addition of what provinces were her territories snb- 
seqnently augmented I Of what country did Austria become a 
a> province f To wliat family did Modena remain subject t On 
whom were Parma and Piacenza settled I After the extinction 
of what family! To what countrv were they afterwards an- 
nexed ! To whom were the duchies restored at the peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle! 

[263J Of wliat isUnd was Venice deprived by the Turks I What 
A provinces did she obtain from them at the peace of Carlowitz ! 
What insurrection was suppressed by Genoa ! With the assist- 
ance of what power I By whom was the insurrection headed f 
What became of him t By whom was a subsequent insurrection 
headed ! What step was taken by the Genoese senate in oon- 
B sequence of this Insurrection ! What became of Paoli I What 
attempt did he make at a later period, and by whom was he 
assisted 1 

[264] To whom did the grand duchy of Tuscany descend after the 
c extinction of the Me£ci &mily I Of what family did it after* 
wards become a possession ! On whom was the grand duchy 
settled, when Joseph II. was elected Roman king ! 

[265] What provinces were recovered by the states of the Church ! 

§ 37. Denmark. 

What countries belonged to Denmark! What provinces 
were subsequently acquired f From what date, and during how 
many years, did Denmark enjoy peace I Under what sovereigns ! 
Under whose administration did Denmark become a flourishing 
kingdom I By whom, and in what reign, was this minister sap- 
A planted! What was his fate! By what arrangement were 
the disputes terminated between Denmark and the ducal line of 
Gottorp! On whom was the duchy of Oldenburg settled! 
What province was annexed to Denmark at the same time t 

§ 36. Sweden, 

[267 ] What was the condition of Sweden at the dose of the northem 
B war ! By what names wer^the factions distinguished t What 
.c attempt occasioned the loss of a portion of Finland ! Who was 
the first king of the house of Hoistein-Gottorp ! How were tlie 
powers of the crown restricted in his reign ! By what expen- 
diture was the exchequer drained ! By whom was this ansto- 
D cratic tyranny successfully resisted ! In whom was the execu- 
tive authority now vested! How were his powers limited! 
▲ To what combination of favourable circumstances do you attri- 
bute the popularity of this sovereign ! By whom was he pei^ 
severingly opposed ! What alliance did he renew ! What was 
his probable motive for this irregular proceeding ! 
[268] What act did he persuade the diet to pass ! In < 
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By c of whftt oppontion ! How did the war termmate ! What was 
the fate of Gnatavas III. 1 



§ 39. Russia. 

^ What city was built bv Peter the Great daring the northeM 
war ! How was it peopled ! To what rank was it elevated f 
By whom were his reforms resisted ! Who was at the head 

' A of this movement i What punishment was inflicted on him I 
What title did Peter assume after the war 1 What law was 
passed in 1722 1 In what year did Peter die ? What was the 
immediate cause of his death I By whom was he succeeded ! 
What was the name of her favourite \ Who succeeded her ! 
B By whom and in what manner was the foundation laid of Russian 
influence in Poland 1 Who were her ministers! In what wat 
did she join Austria \ Who was the commander-in-chief of the 
Russian forces^ and by what name was he distinguished ? To 
what circumstance do you ascribe the inglorious termination of 

' c the war I Was any advantage gained by Russia 1 By whom 
was Anne succeeded ! How long did he reign, and in fiivour of 
whom was he set aside I 

§ 40. The houses ofRomanow and Holstein-GoUorpy in Russia, 

[270] Give the pedigree of these houses. 

[271] What punishment did Elizabeth inflict on the ministers of 
A the late sovereign ! Under whose guidance did she then place 
herself ! What became of him ! By what peace was the war 
with Sweden terminated! What accession of territory did 
Elizabeth obtam by this peace ! By what act on the part of the 
Russian government was the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle hastened! 
By what personal feelings were the bonds of Elizabeth's union 
with Austria strengthen^ during the seven years* war ! Whom 
did Elizabeth nominate as her successor ! 

[^2] Of what monarch was Peter III. a personal friend ! With 
B what power did he conclude an alliance ? With what reforms ' 
did he commence his reign ! How long did he reign, and what 
was his fate ! 

[^3] By whom was he succeeded ! What great sovereign did she 

c choose as her model ? Whom did she place on the throne of 

PoUmd ? Between what parties did her policy excite a civil, 

'V war! By whom, was the king supported! Which of the 
European powers declared war against Catherine! On what 
grounds ! 

[274] Which of th6 two belligerents was for the most part success- 
▲ ful in this war ! From what cause ! When and by whom was 
the Turkish fleet destroyed ! Through whose mediation was an 
armistice concluded ? What circumstance occasioned a renewsl 
' B of the war ! By what troubles was the Russian empire at this 
time distracted ! Where was a peace concluded ! What favor- 
able occurrence enabled the Russians to negotiate tMii peace I 
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On what terms was it oondodedt What beneato did GaihefiM 
confer on Poland after the first partitioii of thai kingdom! 

C Who was the principal favourite of Catherine, and what was his 

character 1 To what rank had he been raised by Joseph II.! 

For how many years and in what manner did he exercifle his 

anUiority! 

[276] What projects oecn|ned the attention of Catherine after the 

D first Turkish war ! How was the first of these projects pro- 
moted ! What was the first step taken by Potemkin tow^trds 
the aeeomplishment of the second plan ! By whom had it been 
devised ! Wliat deception did Potemkin practise, and by what 
nickname was he dktingnished in consequence! Between 
what sovereigns did a meeting take place during this progress ! 
What was the immediate consequence of this meetingl By 
what powers was the Porte supported! 
{276] By whom and in how many battles were the Turks defeated! 

B After what event was peace concluded between Austria and the 
Porte ! What country had already formed an alliance with the 
Turks ! What province of the Russian empire was invaded, 

o and by whom! By what powers was Catherine threatened! 

After whose death, and in consequence of what circumstanceB, 

was she compelled to conclude a peace ! Witl^ what territory 

was she now obliged to content herself ! 

[277] By whom were the measures of improvement eommeneed by 

D Peter I. fully carried out ! Give an account of her reforms 

A From what country chiefly were colonists brought into Russia ! 

§41. The Osmanio empire, 

[278] To what causes do you attribute the decay of the Osmanie 
B empire t How was its utter ruin prevented ! 

§ 42. Cautet and immediate oecatUm of ike Frm<^ Bnolu^iem. 

[279] In what reign was the enormous public debt contraeted, sod 
c how was it augmented ! 

[280] By what cUtsses were the public burdens ahnost esclonvely 
D borne! 

[281] To what object were the endeavours of the EncydopsadiitB 
A directed ! 

[282] What do you mean by « lettres do cachet ! " 

[283] What was the immediate occasion of the revolutLoaary ont- 

B break ! What notions had been acquired by the French soldien 

during the American war ! Who was first minister of finance 

C at this time, and what plan did he propose ! By whom was he 

succeeded, and what was the result of lus policy ! What body 

was called together by Calonne, and what plan cud he lay before 

them! Of what cbwws was this assembly chiefly composed! 

j> Through whose influence was this minister removed from oflice! 

By whom was he suceeeded ! What body did he call together, 

and what was the result! Under what circamstanoes was 
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-A Brienne dismiisedy and by whom was h« soeoeeded I What 
body was now summoned to assemble at Versailles! What 
dispute arose at their first meetmg I What extraorduiary pro- 
ceeding was adopted by the third estate 1 By whose adyice t 
Of what great movem^it do you oonsider this the commence- 

B ment S What plan was adopted by Bailly, in consequence of an 
attempt on the part of the lung to prerent the meetings of this 
assembly! 

§43. The o(msiU»ent Nationctl Attembly. 

[284] By which of the estates was the separation still opposed ! 

c Were they joined by any other estate ! What proolamation 
was issued by the king ! To what subject was the attention of 
this assembly chiefly &ected ! What dreumstanees oeeanoned 
an insurrection on the 13th and 14th of July! By whom were 

D the insurgents addressed ! What were thdr first aets ! What 

A measures were then adopted by the goYemment ! By what 
ccmcession on the part of LoaisXYI. were the popnlaee ap- 
peased ! What comrse was adopted by sonne of the nobility at 
the commenoement of the ReYoluti«n ! By whom was an army 
assembled on tiie frontier! With what act did the national 
assembly conmienoe their proceedings! What dedazation 

B followed I What further resolution did they pass ! 
[285] By what dnsumstaaoes were firesh discontents occasioned ! 

c What act of violenoe was oosumtted on the 8Ui of October t 
By whose exertions were the king and queen rescued! To 
what place did the national assembly now adjourn its session ! 
[286] What questions next occupied the attention of the assembly! 

]> Into what parties were the maabers divided ! What was tiie 

▲ result of their deliberations ! On whom was the primary elec- 
tive franchise conferred ! To whom was it at first refused ? 
By what name were these primary electors known, and whom 
did they elect ! What number of representatiYeB was retmmed 
to the national assembly ! By whom were they elected ! Did 
they act in any other c^>aeity! From what body were the 
municipal authorities chosen ! What measure ef finance was 

B adopted by the assembly! At whose suggestion! What 
attempt was made to hasten the sale of Chn^ lands ? Did 
this plan succeed! What acts were passed respecting the 
religions orders ! What reform was effected in the admkilstra- 
tion of justice ! What aets were passed of a stiU mors repub- 

■Q Ucan character ! What oonceauons was the king requured to 
make! What oath did he take ! What pditieal societies wer« 
formed by the memb»8 of the national aasembly ! For what 

B purpose &d they meet! Which was the most important of 
these societies ! From what oiromnstsnce did they dsrive their 
name ! What sort of influence did they ezesoise ! What 
•ccurrence occasioned the resignation of Neekar ! What was 
tiie hnmediatecensequfliioe of ihM vosigiialiaw ! What xatsntioB 
was soon afterwards prodainad Iqr tha xapttUiMnsI Alter 
wflsBe asMA 1 ^<--> I 
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[8871 ^^^lu^ attompt wm now made by the king t For what pn^ 

B poee t How was this attempt frustrated t What resolutioii was 

passed by the assembly, after the retam of the king to Paris ! 

c By what party were the Republicans opposed on this oeeaaioD f 

With what aet did the national assembly terminate its labours f 

§ 44. The LegidaHte AamMff. 

[288] Of how many deputies did the new legislatiTe assembly eon- 

D Bist % Whence did the Feuillants derive their name 1 [See 
Note.] Which was the strongest partv in the assembly ! Who 
composed the moderate party! Who were the Cordeliers^ 
whence did tJiey derive their name, and who were their leaders! 
By whom were some of the highest places in the courts of justice 

▲ filled 1 What administration was at last formed by the Idng^ 
and what measure was he compelled to adopt I 
9] To what acts of the assembly did the king refuse hb assent I 
What was the immediate consequence of t^s refusal % What 
occaskmed the second attack on the Tnileries ! To whom did 
Louis now entrust himself ! What decrees were passed by the 

c assembly t How did they treat the king himself 1 What mis- 
fortune befell Lafayette 1 By whom and under what circum- 
stances were the Parisian populace persuaded to massacre the 

D adherents of the old regime 1 After uie dissolution of the legis- 
latiTe assembly, what was the form of goTemment ! Of how 
many deputies did this eonTention consist ! 

§ 45. ^ Na^cnoA ContenlMm. 

[290] By what parties was the national convention distracted! 
A By whom were the Jacobins headed 1 Which of these parties 
was the stronger! To what circumstances do you attribute 
their superiority ! What change in the form of government was 
proclaimed by Ae ctmvention in their first session ! By wliat 
party was an attempt made to protect the king! On what 
chains was he arraigned, and what was the result of his trial ! 
What appeal was rejected ! When and where was the sentence 
of the court carried into execution ! 

[291] What feelmg was excited by this act of treason ! Against 
D what countries did the republic declare war ! In what |MU*t of 
A France did the people rise against ti^e government ! By what 
act of oppression had they been irritated ! 

[292] Between what parties did a struggle now commence ! Undtfr 
what circumstances was a committee of public safety esta- 
B blished ! What order was issued by the assembly ! By whom 
was it compelled to issue this order ! Whither did the greet 
body of Girondists fl^, and agamst what government did they' 
organize an insurrection ! 

[ii93] What plan was drawn up and circulated by the convention t 

c With what preparations did the convention then occupy itself ! 
What was the fate of Idarat ! 

[294] What proposal was made by Camot at tlusttme % How wi 
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this edict earned into effect ? What cities sunetidered to the 
republican forces t Where did Ni^leon win his first laurels t 
What craelties were practised towards the insurgents in La 
Vendue I What success attended the operations of the republi- 
can armies on the frontiers ? What distinguished persons were 
put to death by the government ! What became of the Giron- 
dists who escaped from Paris ! 
[295] What measures were adopted in the departments ! In what 

G manner did the republican government endeavour to destroy all 

D reminiscences of former times 1 What acts of sacrilege were 
committed ? What plan of Robespiexre's was successfully car- 
ried out I Who were guillotined for alleged treason against the 

A Republic ! To what important office was Robespierre raised f 
What were his apparent qualifications for this office ! What 
law was next passed by the convention ! What was the result 
of this iniquitous enactment ? What was the fate of Robes- 
pierre! 
[296] What effect was produced by his death ! In whose hands 

c were the two committees at this time I What acts were passed f 
For what purpose was a commission appointed, and who was 

p placed at its head 1 Where and how did Louis XVII. die f 
On whom did the Royalists confer the title of k)ng after his 
death ! Where was he resident at that time ! Where and by 
whom was an army of emigrants almost annihilated ! In what 
body was the executive power lodged by the new constitution t 

A To whom was the legislative authority entrusted % What was 
the qualification for a seat in the council of ancients ! What 
attempts were made by the Royalists, and how were they frus- 
trated ! By what general were their forces defeated I On what 
plan were ihe councils then formed ! 

§ 46. Thejlnt coalition agaitut France. 

[297] Against whom and for what reasons was Louis XVI. com* 
B polled bv his subjects to declare war t To whom was the con- 
c duct of this war confided by the emperor I Of what troops was 
the grand army entirely composed! By whom was it com- 
manded ! What was its line of march ! On whom was the 
command in chief of the French army conferred ! By what 
circumstances were his operations against the Prussians aided f 
D,A What was the result ! Whom did he next attack ! Where was 
a battle fought, and with what result ! What advantages were 
gained by the French in other parts of Burope ! 
[298] Of what European powers did the grand coalition consist t 

By what power was it headed ! 

[299] With what achievement did the Austrians open the campa^ 

B of 1793 ! How was Dumouriez occupied at this time ; and w^ 

did he quit Holland ! In what battle was he defeated ! Of 

c what fortified town did the Prussians regain possession ! What 

step was taken by Dumouriez in consequence of the refusal of 

his soldiers to follow him ! What plan had he proposed to 

them ! To what drcumstanees do yoa chiefly attribute the sac* 

O 
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«eM«f JevrdaHt Wluit victonM did he ^in I IMdaoy thing 

9 rettaritftUe ottemr dncing the b«Mfe of Flewrat ! What battle 

wa8fmig|lrt«ftertheAfi9«naii8hadre-«raHed<heRhiMl With 

.^ «^t reMU I What eoofeity did Pic hMgm is^adiB t By what 
party was he dufypected t aad of what <areMnatawae did he take 
advwota^ ! What change was effected ki the fem «f ^avem- 
ment ! By what name wai t^ mtm oemmeDwaalth distin- 
.gvishedf 

[900] Under what eircttmalaDoes wen the alties -competed to 
Abandon afl their ooivfbests on the Upper and Middle Rhine ! 
« Between what f)ewen was a sepamte peaee eonokided t On 
what tenns 1 Did any ether goTetnmenta oontfude a peaioe with 
the Biefmhlie! What eenoeeuotts were made by the j^nnish 
{oyemSMnt 1 What Spanish etatesman took an active part in 
die negotiatioms I How was he rewarded ! In what war were 
the French nnsooeetslhl f Where and by the ships of what 
nation were they defeated ! What colonies did they kise ! 

[BOl] Why did the cUreotoiy rtaew the war ! What nation did 

'D, A they first attack t By y/mom were the three French armies 
respectively coanuunded ; and what was the destination of each ? 

[306] Into what conntry did two of the armies advance ? By whom 
was tiie offensive now assumed t Where did he engage the 
B French, and with what resolt 1 Against whom did the archduke 
new direct his march I How did Morean avoid an engagement t' 
What Fronch generahi Crossed the RhiiM in 1907 1 What m- 
telHgence checked ihefar farther advahee ! 

[303] By what geaeeal was the French army in Italy Comnalided f 

. 4; Whom had he recently maxvfed 1 By what pass «hd Ni^leon 

eater Italy t Where did he first defeat the Austriansf By 

what victories did he sejparate the Sardinian from the Austrian 

i> army ! What concessions did he extort from the King of 

Sardinia! 

[804] A Give the pedigree of the Bonaparte family. 

4P0a] What bridge did Napoleen stona, and whalt city did he ecffeor t 

« "Sky what cacvifiees did the IMikes of lAedena and Banma pnr- 
<diaae an annistiDe f How did Napoteen employ the intemkl 
which must cfaipne before he could proenre a battering tndn for 

< A nn attack on Maataa t What effect had this moremcBt vn the 
conncilB of the King cf Naples ! By whtft sacrifices did the 
Pope pvrofaase the forbeaiwnce cf the CVench ! Of what city 
were ihe Auslruttm still hi p o s se s s ion t What is ite sitaatiQin ! 
By whom was I3ie gai nis e n commanded f How mafty attempts 
were made to raise the siege t What %as -the thte of the city at 
ktst 1 By wheaft was ^e firstof theae attempts made, why did 
he quit Mantua, and where was he defewtedl By whom was 

t^m il»ceosnd«tteHptnadet Where were Aey defeated ? What 
other vietorieB were gmncd by the gr o Bs h f Alter i»liat battle 
did the ganison of Mantua capitulate * 

(906] In ceosefuenee cf what awensation "wm the DnlEe tof Xlcdena 
c deprived ef his dadiy I OT whaft icpabttc did it lbfm« part ! 
By what <sa(9riice tsas ^•> Papa ooanMited to UMWhswi peace 
sdtertkciyitidBnlmit ^ 
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[M7] Into wkat oooatries did ^ttpoteon tiven advMtte! With 

D, A what power did he conclude an armistice 1 When Mid where 

-was a ^wee afterwai^ oonelsdtd 1 WJMbt vountriM were giTea 

up.io the^^eaeh! Of what cemtries waa the iSurnkgiMse Re- 

fwibttc composed t What territory did "the enapttor x«o«iYe in 

return for these sacrifices 1 What provibees was he pexaaitted 

to k*6tain I 

[308] What ishuids w«re «6ded to Fxwioe f Whxt coBip«iiiation 

B did the Dnke of Mod»na ze«ei^ for the loss of his dnchy ! For 

what purpose was a congress held at Rastadt I What name was 

^Tien to Genea and its territory ! What was tiie ocudition of 

the French marine at this time I 



[3093 



§ 47. Eastern Europe, 



What circumistance encouraged the Poles to rise against their 

c Russian rulers I By what government were they encouraged I 
What were the most important articles of their new constitu- 
tiop 1 By whom and at whose instigation was a confederacy 

B formed for the restoration of the ancient constitution ! By what 

troo»3 was Poland at the same time invaded ? Who commanded 

the Folish army ! What concessions were made by the king in 

consequence of these hostile demonstrations t 

P^IO] What was the avowed object of the King of Prussia in in- 

A vading Poland } What was the purport of his proclamatiolk ! 
Between what powers, and with what motives, was a second par- 
tition of Poland arranged 9 What portion did each of those 

B powers receive! Whom did the Poles choose to be their 

leader ! 
pll] What mejasures were adopted by William II. on receiving 

c intelligence of this outbreak I What city did he storm, and 
why did he abandon the siege of Warsaw ! By ^hat armies 
was Poland now invaded ! By whom was an attempt made to 
prevent the junction of these annied ! What beeaane of Kos* 

D ciuszko I What city was stormed by Suwarrow ! With the 
capitulation of what city did the struggle terminate! What 
became of King Stanislaus Poniatowski ! Between what powen, 
and in what year, was a third partition of Poland arnaged t 
What were now the boundaries of those oott&tries ! 

[312] In what wars did Frederick William II. take an active part! 

▲ What loss did he sustain in tiie first of these wars, and what 
advantage did he gain in the aeoond ! What provinces were 
formed out of his newly-acquired tei»itory t By what .tvfw 
were th^ separated from one another ! Of vvhat other territo- 
ries did Frederick become possessor 1 By whom was he suc- 
ceeded ! What \«as the policy of the new monarch ! 

tSlB] s By whom were Cathexine II. and GoBteTus in.4nHsce«led t 

%A8.TheFmfABimUirf. 
{914] Im wiwt iBDttditiQii 4k± the five.diNCfeoxi find tlfrfiauieQi t 
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c How did they endeavour to meet this difficulty ? Did this plan 

succeed I 
[315] What circumstances occasioned the formation of a royalist 
D opposition 1 By whom was a party also formed in the directory 
▲ itself t Which of the two parties triumphed i Whi^ became of 

Camot and Barth^lemy ? 
[316] Why were the negotiations with England broken off! Who 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the ^ army of England 1*^ 
How was Bonaparte occupied at this time 1 Had he any object 
in view beyond the conquest of Egypt! By whom was the 
Indian war renewed ! In what year, and how did it terminate % 

Bonapcnrte's expedUion againtt Egypt and Syria. 

[317] What number of men had Bonaparte under his command ! 

c From what port did he sail ! By what generals was he accom- 
panied ? By whom were they afterwards joined ! Were any 
distinguished civilians attached to the army? By whom was 
the English fleet in the Mediterranean commanded at this time t 
What island did Bonaparte conquer in his voyage from Toulon 
to Egypt ! At what Egyptian sea-port did he land 1 Who were 
the Mamelukes, where were they attacked by the French, and 

D what was the result of the battle ! In what direction did 
. A Dessaix advance ! What disastrous intelligence now reached 
Napoleon ! On what day was this battle fought ! What was 
the immediate effect of this disaster! By whom were the 
French attacked at Cairo, and witii what result! By what 
power was war declared against France in consequence of these 
proceedings ! What country did Bonaparte invade ! By whom 
was Acre defended ! What was the result of his attempts on 

B that city ! How many times did he attack it ! In consequence 
of what intelligence did he withdraw his army! 
[318] Where did the Turkish army land, and what was its' fate ! 

c In what year did Bonaparte return to France ! Whom did he 
leave in command of the army ! What victory was gained by 
Kleber, and what was his fate ! 
{319] What effect was produced by the violent proceedings of the 

D directory! What pretext was afforded them for sending an 
army into the States of the Church ! What form of government 
did they establish at Rome ! What became of Pope Pius Yl.f 
What measiures were adopted for the destruction of the 

A Swiss Confederation! Uiider what name was Switzerland 

B incorporated into the French republic ! What secret article 
was introduced into the treaty of Campo Formio ! With con- 
sent of what power ! What was its effect ! 
{320] In what condition did Bonaparte find the nation on his return 

c from Egypt ! What powers were intrusted to him ! Who was 
appointed his coadjutor ! What event furnished the councils 

D with an excuse ior withdrawing to St. Cloud ! How many of 
the directors supported Bonaparte ! On what condition ! What 

A became <of the others! By whose exertions was fBonaparto 
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enabled to dissolve the assembly of Five Hundred f What sort 
of a goYemment was then established ! What title was con- 
ferred on Bonaparte ! For how many years was he appointed t 
Who were his colleagues 1 To what bodies were the consuls 
required to submit all projects of law ! 

§ 49. Warofihe teeond codUion against France, 

[321] What territories had the emperor ceded to France! In 

B accordance with the terms of what treaty ? What places were 
promised to him as a compensation! Who protested against 
this alienation of German territory ! To what conditions were 

c they forced to submit! Between what powers had a new 
coalition been formed ! Who was grand master of the Knights 
of Malta at this timet State the reasons which induced the 

D porte and Austria to become parties to this alliance. What was 
the immediate consequence of this alliance ! With what atro- 

A cious act was the peace of Rastadt terminated ! Which of the 
Grerman princes took part in the war ! What was the policy of 
the northern sovereigns ! 
[322] What plan of military operations was agreed on by the allies ! 
By whom were these armies respectively commanded! F6r 
what purpose were they sent into those countries ! How did 
the Neapolitans commence the war ! By whom were they com- 

B manded! Was the attempt successful! What Italian sove- 
reign fled on the approach of the French ! In whose hands did 
he leave his capital ! What new name was given to his domi- 
nions! Against whom did the directory Sien declare war! 
What were the destinations of their four armies, and by whon» 
were they commanded ! What success attended the operations 
of Massena in Switzerland ! What generals were stationed at 
Naples and in Holland ! 
[323] c By whom was Scherer defeated! Whose arrival com- 

?leted the discomfiture of the French ! By what troops were 
lombardy and Piedmont occupied ! Between what parties, and 
with what result, was a battie fought on the banks of the Trebia! 

X> What were the immediate consequences of this victory! What 
French general was defeated by Suwarrow, and for what purpose 

1 did he cross the Alps ! What portion of their Italian possessions 
remained in the hands of the French at the dose of the year 
1799! By whom was the French army commanded in the 
campaign of the following year ! How long did this campaign 
last ! By what passes did they cross the Alps ! What city 

B was entered by Bonaparte ! Where did Grenend Melas engage 
the- French! By whom was the battle renewed! What was 
his fate! By what occurrence was the discomfiture of the 
Austrians completed ! On what conditions was Melas allowed 
to withdraw the remains of his army from the field ! In what 
dties did Bonaparte now establish provisional governments! 
Whom did he nominate commander-m-chief of the army of 
Italy! 

[324] What success attended the operations of the Archduke 
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e Ohacfesfis ^tBamxy and S m towr l andt Bgr M^al. |m» did 
S u fW tf gow enter gu nt awf l md I By what eur0iim8lMuc» ww he 
OMBpdltod to withdrair his troops mto <^ oovntrsr o# the 
GiiaoBB t ThMogh vloit country did ha xetum to^ Bassia ! 

D What victories were gained l^ Moreau in the year IMtit How 

near to Vienna did he advance ! 
[325] ▲ On. what da^, and where was. pewe coinhaded i. Between 
what parties^ and on what conditions ! For what purpose was a 
deputation appointed, «ad what was the nmaik of their |abeiu»:| 

» In what manner were tbe hereditary priaees of ^ie> enpijre 
indeOEiBified for their k)8ses 1 What compegaation did tb» G^nd 
D«ke of Tumany and the Duke ol Modena receive ! What 

c cefdntries were moat favoured in thia divunon I for when wezta 
new electorates founded 1 What was now the total wmher of 
^eetoiv I What princes had been deprived of the elentoral 
dignity 1 What eitijes remained unmediaiiffed I 
[386] What tcrritoVMswere added ta Prussia Y Wlu^ did Baararia 
receive? What territory did Hesse share with Nassaixl What 

n portion feU t(^ the lot of Baden % To what QMseumstanefr was 
the grand duke indebted for this aeceesion of territory) What 
eempensation did Wiirtemberg receive for her losses in Alsa<io % 

jk What indemnification was received by Austria for her eession 
of the Breisgau ! What sacrifice had b«eu made by the Duke 
of Parma, and what cQmpensatioa did he receive ! By what 
saocifiee did Naples pmri^ase peaee I To wfaAt office in Italy 
was BoDiqMurte ap|>ointed1 Hoiw many niew oanteoa were 
added to those ahready eiiisting in Switzedand 1 Whieh of the 
Swiaa oantona was annexed to Franoe \ For what reaaook t 
[387] By what nation waa the commerce of HoUand crippled! 

,c By whatt parties was the oowitry iteelf distracted t What 

. . effect was predneed b^ the appearance of the Prince of Qvange 
off the Helder at this crisis t Tq whose ine^acity do' you 
attribute the laihire of tbe whole undertaking^ By what omt^ 
quest was the supremacy of England in the Medit^nwaean 
seeured) In accordance wUh what capttulaJion waa Bgypt 
•vaosated by the French \ What r^uaai on the part of Eng- 
land ivroditeed a niqpitmre with RvMia 1 In eofl^unolioa!! wiSi 
what powers ^d Russia revive the armed neiiteatitv I How did 
. 3EI England avmge herself % What oocurreoAes ailifiiraed a &«oux- 
able opportunity for the termination of hostittties I Who sue- 

A oeeded Paul on the Busaian throne ? In what month and. year 
was peftoe concluded 1 Between what powers f Whaft posses- 
sion9 were. reHnqnished by En^and at the peace of Amiens ! 
What compensation did she receive for idkin sacrifice! What 
government afterwards beeame a party to this treai^l 

§ 50. Tha consular gpvemmmt qfNc^aoUcm Bona§mi6* 

[328] To what objects did the first consul now direct his atten- 

B tion ? What was his ultimate design ! What proof have you 

of this t What conspiracy was discovered, and fbr what severe 

c . nueasure did tbe discovery afford a pretext ! Intp how miUDj^ 
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p WU9 ilie-tviliiiiiat»^vid6d f !^ what aot «t tli» part of 
t||» F^NMch goYWBDi«at wei» ike emigrants enaMed to return 
t» I^anee t Whal^ plaa waa adopted by Bonaparte Ibr the 
MiabliBluaABloftlieRemaBCMhoHe^rsliip! What improve^ 
meat was eilMad in the eduealien of tW midcie c to a ooo I What 
wa» the ^Code Napoleon t^ Bf what- meaenire was public 

D evedit re-establilBhed I Desevibe the manner in which JBona- 
pavte prepaared the way ibr tho eetabluhment of absolute 
aonarehy i To what office waa Napoleon elected isunediately 
affeev the oom^Uflien of peaee 1 I» whera was abaointe authority 

> "rested by th» new oonaAitotien f In coajusction with what 
bodyt By what reetriotioBs were the legisJative corps and 
tntanate redaeed te iaaignifieanee t What discovery ihrniahed 

•m an excoae for stil! fiurt^ier eaeroaehiBents ? By what court were 
the conspirators tried t Why was this I How many of tiiem 
were executed f What became of Pichegm and Morean t On 
what charge was the Dake d^Enghiea arrested 1 What was hih 

e &te t What title was oenferred on Bonaparte prerioiialy to 
Aiae trials t When and by whom was he anointed ! In what 
mannw waa the ooDStitntion med^ed ! What veatige ef the 
refareeeutat^ system remained f 

$01. The tlUrdcociS^ona^fue France. 

[329] What circumstances produced a rupture between Wanee and 

Dy ▲ England in 1803 ? Which of these governments declared war t 
What British, po aa is sio tt was immediately seiztd l^ Bonaparte t 
What do you mean by the continental system! What pror 
parations were made at Boidogne ! 

[330] In what manner* did Pitt meet this- danger! By whaeC 
-circamstaaee were the operations of Utis coalition fkciUtated t 
What form of gpremment did Bonaparte substitute for the 
Italian republic I Where and in what year was he crowned t 
B Who was nominated yioeroy of Italy? What dignity was coOf* 
fbrred on his broth«r-in-hiw, Bacciochi f What republic was 
inecMTperated with France ! What measures were adopted by 
Bonaparte on the jRMnoation of this third coalition! What 
powers were parties te the coalition ? By whom waa Bonaparte 
jomed ! 

f38Y] What force was raised by Austria in 1805 ! By whom waa 
o the larger army commanded, and into what country did it march t 
Who commanded the smaller! What was its destinations 
Whom did Napdeen dispatch into Italy ! In what countiy did 
he himself take the commaad of the army f Where did he con- 
centrate his forces ! By what gmeral was he joined ! What 
D eeuntry was entered by the French, and what fortress did they 
blockade and take ! Who commanded the garrison ? What 
eonntry did Napoleon now enter t Of what city did Murat take 
A possession ! How were the Austriaas en^Ioyed in the mean 
time ! On what day was the battle of AusterKtz fought t By 
what name is it known t Who were defeated in that battle f 
Between wt»t parties was the peaee of Ftesburg concluded 1 
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What Baerifices were made by the emperor I What dignities 
were conferred oa the electors of Bararia, WUrtemberg, and 

'■ Baden! What territories were surrendered by Prussia, and 

B what did she receive in exchange I What penalty was inflicted 
on the King of Naples t How had he displeased Napoleon t 
On whom was the kingdom of Naples conferred f To whom 
were the papal seignories of Benevento and Ponte-Corvo granted! 
What name was given to the Batavian republio, and on whom 
was the sovereignty conferred 1 To whom did Napoleon give 

€ Cleves, Berg, and Neufchatel 1 In what month and year did the 
dismemberment of the German empire take place ! How many 
princes separated themselves from the empire I What confe- 
deracy did they form t Who declared himself its protestor % 
What titles did these princes renounce \ Where was the lousi- 
ness of the confederacy to be transacted I Who was the presi- 
dent t To what did each of the confederates pledge hiooself I 

A What title had Francis II. assumed in 1804! What impe- 
rial institutions were broken up when Francis ceased to be head 
of the Grerman empire 1 What arbitrary policy was pursued by 
the confederation t By what troops were ^ey supported 1 Who 
was punished with death for resistance to their tyranny I 
[332] By whom and where were the Spanish and French fleets 

B destroyed ! Who lost his life in the engagement I To what 
aggressive measures against England did Napoleon now direct 
his attention I 

§ 52. Tktf(AiigQ^ ewMvm o^iut fVofuM. 

[333] What hostile measures was Prussia compelled to adopt 
c against England ! What was the immediate result of this pro- 
ceeding ! What plan did Napoleon adopt in the hope of still 
D further widening the breach ? What measure was unanimously 
recommended by the Prussian generals 1 By what circumstance 
was Napoleon enabled to concentrate a force on the Maia! 
What was the amount of that force \ What royal personage 
fell in a skirmish near Saalfeld ! Where, did Napoleon engage 
the two grand divisions of the Prussian army! Who com- 
manded the two divisions ! By whom were the two divisions of 
the French army commanded ! What was the event of both 
these battles ) What became of the Duke of Brunswick t 
▲ How was the Eleotor of Saxony rewarded for his adherence to 
the Rhenish confederacy I To whom were the Prussian for- 
tresses surrendered! By whom were some of them bravely 
defended ! What city did Napoleon enter in triumph ! Into 
how many departments did he divide the conquered Prussiaa 
provinces! What decree did he publish, and what was its 
effect ! 
[334] By whom were the French joined as they approached the 
B Vistula ! Whom did the Prussians join ! In what war were 
the Russians involved at that time ! Through whose influence I 
Against what city did Ney's division march ! What became of 
c the rest of the French army ! Wh|bt intelligence induced Napo- 
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leon to break up his winter encampment at Warsaw ! What 
Russian general did he engage, and where 1 Was the batUe 

B decisive ! What cities capitulated during the armistice I By 
what victory was the war terminated I Where and between 
what parties was peace concluded ? What reason did Napoleon 
assign for restoring to Piiissia all her provinces on the right 

A bank of the Elbe ! What concessions were made by Prussia in 
return for this indulgence ? In what year was the restoration of 

B the Prussian territory carried into effect ! What was now the 
extent of the Rhenish confederacy, and what territories did it 
comprehend ? What countries were evacuated by Russia 1 
What possessions were surrendered by Sweden I What agree- 
ment had been made between the two emperors at the peace of 

c Tilsit? Why did the English government demand tiiat the 
Danish fleet should be delivered up to England ! What hap- 
pened in consequence of the refusal of Denmark to comply with 
this demand ! What was the consequence of this proceeding' t 
From what power did Denmark obtiun an army for the defence 
pf her territory ! 

. § 53, The tear in Portugal and Spain. 

[335] Why was Portugal occupied by a French army ? By whom 
3> was it commanded! What title did he assume? In whose 
name did he proclaim himself regent 1 What had become of 
A the Portuguese royal family ! To what countries did Napoleon 
extend his continental system I For the subjugation of what 
country did he form a plan I Under what pretence did he cross 
the Pyrenees 1 With what force ! Who was at that time King 
of Spain 1 Why had Charles IV. resigned his crown ! What 
desire was expressed by the ex-king in consequence of the entry 
B of the French into Madrid I Of what treacherous act was Na- 
poleon guilty I Whom did he place on the throne of Spain ! On 
whom was ihe kingdom of Naples conferred I For whom was 
the grand duchy of Berg destined ? How did the Spaniards re- 
ceive their new emperor ? What attempt did Joseph make to 
conciliate his subjects 1 Whither did he retire ? 

[336] What government sent an army into Portugal 1 By whom 
c was it commanded! What success attended its operations! 
Who commanded the French aimy in Portugal, and what be- 
came of him ! What disaster befel the French army in Spain ! 
By whom was it commanded ! Who had promised assistance to 
Napoleon ! Where had the two sovereigns met ! At the head 
of what force did Napoleon appear in Spain ! 

[337] What city did Napoleon enter, and what changes did he 
D effect in the constitution 1 By whom were the English com- 
pelled to evacuate Portugal ! For what purpose did Napoleon 
▲ return to France ! By whom was the fortress of Saragossa 
defended 1 To whom did it surrender ? Over whom and where 
did Sir Arthur Wellesley obtain a brilliant victory I By what 
disastrous events was this victory neutralized ! 

[338] How had the monks offended King Joseph, and in what 
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mKoamf wora they pmutlwd! By^ witom wmw the Vrench 
troo|Ki perpetvaUy l»nuMed? To whaA plao6 had the Junta 
retired I What body did tiiey aseemble, and what sort of con- 

» etUaitioa did they draw up ? Under what general d>d Hie French 
BMtke Treated attempts to regain a footing in Porti;^ f Were 
they snoceeaAil ? What fort^ed dty did they attaok, an4 with 
what soecesa ! By^ whom was it protected 9 For wha^ purpose 
did Napoleon withdraw his best soldiers from Spain in 1812 1 
What effect had this on the Spanish population I Under whom 

« did they take the field 1 What fortresses were stormed by Lord 
Wellington 9 Whose armies did he separate V Which c^ these 
geneorato did he d^eat 9 Where was the battle jBougfat f In 
what direction did WeUiagton retreat on the approach of the 
French 9 What geftsral was reoalled ftom Spain by Napoteon 1 
la coBsequiNioe of what disasters 9 What happened in eense- 
qaenoe of the recall of Soi:^t 9 In what year and by what battle 

JL waa the fate of Spain decided ? How did King Joseph escape 
being taken prisoner 9 By what battle was the war tenainated 9 
Was Napoleon still emperor ! What became q$ F^^inand l^II. 9 

§ 54. Stijoptremem o/th^ temporal amthont^ o^lke Pope, 

TSBO] What idea had Napoleon conceived soon after his coronation $. . 
B What use did he mtend to make of the Pope's influence 9 What 

denanda did he make 9 On the reftisal of the Pope to ea^ertaiii 
• Us propoealSy what further measivea did Napokeea adopt 9 What 

deeree waa soon afterwards published 9 To what place was the 

Pope earned off 9 Whither was he thw reraoTed, and how^long 
» did he remain a priaoner there 9 To what place was he removed 

in 1812 9 Fer wl»l purpose 9 When did he return to Rome I 

5 8». War ofAtuitria agmnst Ifapcleon, 

IdM]' What attempt waa made by the Austrian goTonmieDt after 

A. the peaee of TUsit 9 What effisct had this meToment o» the 
pJaiia of NapeleoiK 9 What step was then taken by Austria ! 
What was the purport of the proclamation issued by the em- 
peror^s bretiiers 9 What effect waa produced by this appeal % 

B By whom and in what engagements was the Archduke Charlea 

defeerted 9 Towards what country did he coraaMiiee his retreat ! 

[941] What oaiy waa a second time taken by the French 9 Where 

and by whma was Napoleon defeated 9 With whom did he^ then 
form a junction 9 Where did he defeat the Archduke Charles I 
Where did the two armies again meet 9 By whose arrival were 

a hostilitieB suspended 9 What attempt was made by the English ! 
Was it successful 9 By what peace was the Austrian war ter- 
BUBated) What exteat of territory did Austria lose by the peace 

▲ of Yienna 9 What prorinces was she compelled to relhiqaish ! 
To what powers were they ceded 9 Out of what provinces was 
Hxe new state of the seren Illyrian provinces formed 9 Who was 

B appointed governor of these states 9 By whom was the l^rrolese 

e insnrrection headed I What was his &te 9 Into how many por^ 
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tloB»iMM. «b« Tyiot Bov ddvidttit To vhak kingdoms «r fa^ 
TUiMS were tbey^ a<iB€x«d I What^ indenmificatiioii did BaTaria 
TOceive- fev this saerific^ of tefgrk/oaey^. Oat of what piowiceB 
was the new gnod duchy of FramkfoiHr fumiedy and to whom 
» wafr it gnuited i With what stipulalioo f What atteiapt wasf 
BMMto b^ Sahi^ and vAu^ was the zeBolt I 

f 342] Whom did Napolaon suuxy after h» ^Fsrce fvom Josephine f 
A What titte was* oonlened on the esipveBa" ia&nt son t Why 
B did JNapoleeD aoaex the whole of Holibuid to Fkaneo i What 
fiirther acts of aggression did he eovunit? How maay depart- 
meiita did the Freneh em^^are nunheir ait iAoA tim» 9 What was 
€ ita extemt t What waa sow tho fioliey of the imperial gesvern- 
D meat^ What wai the eosadition of Fsaofie at ihia time I What 
effect had the coatineBtal sgrstem <m oonunevee f What en- 
A boQiagemest did Na^eon aiSbrd to naUve indnstry 1 in what 
pavtieuhur was th» strieftMes of th»c<axtuiental syeteiQ semetimes 
rehixed f What: efiect did theses gprievaseee prodMe on the feel- 
ings of the Vt&Mk peajtip t Was daaoenteBt excsited is any other 
^vaiKie»9 

^343} Whai eowviietiieot was sfton fereed <m Russia ? What addi- 

ft tional teneitory had she ao%iured hy the peace of Buohavest S 
By what oecuneiice wasr th^ first ooehiess ocoaakwed hetween 
Alexander anul Napoleon? Why waa thisi measure i;egarde4 

« wttb sne^fifiion hy Russia .? M^ition the other causes of offence % 

n By« whom and in whaJb yeap wa» the B^asaiaa war eomnenoed ? 
What Bumhev of men did b« bring kkto the field 1 What was 

A ih» amoant of the Russian feree i Wheve did Napoleon, first 
defeat thaRBSsisBsi Wheredidhe gaina.seeendyiotovyl On 
what day did he; enter IK^oow I What fearfuJk calamity oooHred 
soon after his aarriral ? By when wa8.it prehahly occaaenedf 
How iMg did Napokon remain at Moscow % On what day ai)d 

B with hew many men did he eommenoe^ his. refaraat ? What was 
the state of the weather at this time ? In what ccndition was 
the country through which the French army passed ! By whom 
were they r^eatedl{)r attacked i By whom, was the passage of 

c the Beresina Ibroed I Why did Napoleon abandon lus army f 
What serviee had Ney renderedy and how vfa» he rewarded ? 

D What was the first step towards the emancipation ^ Pzvssia? 
Wha* waa Hif>oleoa.'8 opinm of tins preoeeding l 

§6dL Th^ WaniffUbengwm 

[944} FroEaiR^t ph^te did Frederick William III. of Proasia issue 

A a^manileBtol What was its purport I With what power did he 

now Qonelude an allianoe ) By what powess was he afterwards 

joiasdl Wh^^aa^wmilteyforoe did boors^uuze in Prussia f 

o 6 J^ 
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E345J B By whom wm the Pnusian gnoid army oommanded I In 
what direction did it march I Of what force did it await the 
arrival f By whom was the allied army commanded t What 
were the numbers respectively of the two armiee t 

[346] c When did Napoleon re-appear in GermaDy! Towards 
what place did he advance t Where was he compelled to engage 

n the enemy f Which party was victorious ! How did NapcSecm 
treat the King of Saxony! What was the result of the battles 
of Bautzen and Wurschen f In what direction did the allies 

A now march f Why did Napoleon consent to an armistice t By 
whom had Hamburg been abandoned, and by whom was it re- 
taken ? How did he treat the inhabitants f What reason did 
he give for these acts of cruelty! 
[347] To what circumstances do you attribute the unsatislactory 

B termination of the congress of Prague ! What was the amount 
of the subsidy granted to the allies ! By what power was it 
granted! What force did they equip! How many divisions 
did they form ! By what general was each of these armies 

•c commanded, and what was its destination! How many men 
did Napoleon bring into the field ! When and where did Napo- 
leon gain his last victory ! What celebrated general was mor- 

D tally wounded in this battle ! By what untoward occurrences 
were the advantages gained by Napoleon aJmost neutralized ? 

A Where and by whom were Oudinot, Macdonald, Vandamme, and 

B Ney defeated ! What name did Blucher obtain in consequence 
of his victory at Wahlstatt ! What honour was conferred on 
him! Why did Napoleon quit Dresden! Where was the 
^ great battle of the nations" fought ! How long did it con- 

c tinue ! What troops went over to the allies towards the end of 
the battle ! Who were engaged on the first day ! Why was 

n there no general engagement -on the second day! What re- 
inforcement joined the allied army ! Under what circumstances 
was the battle renewed on the 18th of October ! What im- 
portant personage was slain in the battle ! In what direction 
did the defeated army retreat ! How many men crossed the 

A Rhine! By whom were the French attacked during this 

B retreat! What were the immediate consequences of this 
victory ! With whom, and for what purpose, did Murat form 

c an alliance! What country concluded a treaty of neutrality 

with Napoleon ! 
[348] What measures were now adopted by Napoleon for the 

D defence of his empire ! By whom was it threatened ! Why 
^d he prorogue the legislative assembly ! In what year did the 

A allies enter France ! Under what generals ! Whcmi did Napo- 
leon attack, and with what result ! Was he able to prevent a 
junction of the allied armies ! In what direction did each of the 
two divisions of the allied army march ! Where did Napoleon 

B engage the grand army, and with what success ! Where and 
with what result was a congress held ! Where were the French 
defeated by Bliicher! What desperate design did Napoleon 

c conceive after the battle of Arcis-sur-Aube ! What French 
marshals were defeated by the allies ! What heights did they 
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stomi ! On what day did the allies enter Paris f By whom 
were they headed! What declaration was now made by the 
senate I By whose advice I 

[349] D On what day and where did Napoleon sign his abdication f 
What sovereignty was conferred on him by the allies ! What 
territories were granted to his wife and her descendants I 
[350] What sort of constitution did Louis XVIII. establish on his 

k return to Paris ! 

[351] B Where and for what purpose was a congress held ? How 
long did it sit ! By what sovereigns was it attended f By what 
intelligence were the negotiations brought to a conclusion! 

c What resolutions were adopted with regard to the territory to 

D be assigned to Austria, Russia, Prussia, and England! Of 
what new kingdom was the stattholder of Holland created king ! 

A What confederacy was substituted for the German empire ! Of 
how many states did it consist t Where did the federal diet 
hold its session ! For the settlement of what questions ! What 
new grand duchies were created! What cities renuiined in- 

B dependent ! What foreign sovereigns belonged to the German 
confederacy! What indemnification did Denmark receive for 
the cession of Norway! What attempt was made by the Nor- 
wegians I What advantage did they gain by this movement ! 

c How many new cantons £d Switzerland obtain ! What sove- 
reigns were re-instated in the positions which they had respec- 
tively occupied before the war ! What addition was made to 

D the territories of the King of Sardinia ! To whom was Lucca 
given ? What duchies were settled on Maria Louisa ! To whom 
was the reversion of those duchies secured ! To what state 
were they to be eventually annexed ! 

§ 59. Escape of Napcleon from EUM.—The hundred days, 

[352] By what abuses had a spirit of disaffection been excited in 

A France! By what intelligence was Napoleon encouraged to 

make a fresh attempt ! Where did he land, and with how many 

men ! By whom was he joined ! On what day did he enter 

Paris ! Whither had Louis XVIII. fled in the mean time ! 

[353] B From what city had Napoleon issued a proclamation ! What 
was its purport ! Why was not this arrangement in all respects 
satisfactory to the people ! What steps were taken by the con- 
gress of Vienna in consequence of the return of Napoleon t 
What was the amount of force raised by the allies.! How many 
men had Napoleon intended to bring into the field ! Was he 
able to complete the number ! 

[354] c What proclamation was issued by Murat ! How far did he 
advance ! By whom and where was he defeated ! Whither 
did he fly ! To whom did he leave his throne ! What attempt 
did he niake in the following year, and what was his fate ! 

[355] D Of what nations were the allied army composed! Bv 

A whom were the two divisions commanded! When and with 

what result did Napoleon engage the Prussians t Who lostj his 
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MlehitHeMtteof ^iMlBriMMf Wlml •ttemp*' was iimt made 
ft Ibjr ili» WrmmMm f For iriMrt pupene whk Gioudijr's division 
detached from the main army ! When and inliere did Napoleon 
aMMriK WeHiiq;«aBl Whatwaa tiie erant <^ Ais battle I ^ 
whom was the Fzenoh amy pnmied t To whafe pkee did Na- 
poleon tiMn l^t Witii lihat inteBtknt To whom did he 
■BTMndir hinfletf, and to what plaee waa he oonvejnd I Whei^ 
and where did he die ! 
fSMt] What eontribation was levied by the aBies immediatdty alUr 
ft the&r aeeoftd entiy into Paris % Of what treaswcs did they 
•btain the re st o« a tien I What demaad was made by Proasia < 
il^wiMna was this olaim set aside I Who s ne c ce d o d TaUeyrand 
in theadniniBlfationt On wtelitenoawas the peace of Pasis 
ooaeladed t What iraportaB* fortresssa were oeded by France 
to tiM NetfaariandS) Pnssia^ and Bavavia I To what power was 
A the western part of Savoy given up ! What indemai&eation was 
Franee raqawed to pay for tiie expenses of the war ! For how 
■Mmy ysars was she veqiwxed to maintain an army en her fron- 
tiers I By whoaa was thia anny oci—nanded ! What beeaoae 
of thft Beaapavte ftmily f What league was. tiMu cendnded 
between the two empevora and the KiaffolFtuaftat To what 
did they ptedgjethnaBetTai f 

§ 6a France, 
A. 11^ lUti»M6ion wn4tr 1h& Bomhoni, 



£367] » What prochMMkion had Louis XVIIL iamed pmriMHly to 
his retnm to Paris I Undw^ whom was a Ubeval admtnistsation 
formed ? By what party was it overthrown ! Who headed that 
party ? What persons were excluded from the amnesty! 
[368] c WhatpunishnentwaainflfotcdonNeyf What prefects of 
law were carried through the new chamber I By what nuniater f 
What ladulgeBee <Md ho obtain from the emigvess of A^->hi* 
C^pellef What retan did hoA XyjEIT. make fbr tiiese 

M eon oeosio ns f What cKBastarons eceuneaee famished the ultra- 
royalists with an excuse lor dsman^ng tile dismissal of the 
j^remer f What attention did they elSot m the law oi elec- 
tion! Who waaattheheadofthenewadmhusfnition? Wbat 

B lesolutien was carried by them f By whom was this measuro 

o^eaed f What attempt was now made by the ultra-royallBts f 

1^90^]* By what conduct on the part of the govMBonent was the in- 

Q dSgnation of tiie IVench people excited f What ellbct did this 
fMnf^ produce on the elections ! What course was Charles X. 

D compelled to adopt f What was the late of the next adaainis- 
tmtiiMi t Under whom was the neact adtatnistration formed^ 
and what was its poliof? On what subfeet was an addresa pre- 

A sented to the hssg-l In what manner did the king attempt to 
withdcaw 1^ attention of' the people from domestio pelves f 
Was this expedliion sneeessfhl ! Bow did the people receive tlie 
newaof the capture e# Algiers f What iktal course was now 
adopted by the mteiiGtast WhfttWftitlisiesnllf . 

oogle 



[afj»i In &^<our »f wkon did. CaMrka X. abditetef Who ^m» 
B^ o imniiuited regent of* tbe kingdmsi ) Wh»l dignity wbs after- 

wBjds oonfeffsed on him ? Under whofle eoBunand waa the 
D national guard plaeedl What aheratiena ware mad« in. the 

charter of Louis XVIII. 



B. Dnder the House of Orleans. 

[mi Wha* waa the fivs^ ear* of UmR PhilSi^l' How did he 
jkf B dfeot this o]b|«ot ? Were hjs people ako satisfied $ With 
what parties were his miaisters engaged in a p^petual contest I 
B^ whom was the <* juste miKea " systMa of Guizot introduced I 
By whom was it resisted, and what was the c<»isequence of 
tiii»oppesifcion ? 
{38S} lift what part oi France had tiie CarUsts ib& greatest nnmher 

o of adherents I By whom were they encouraged t By what 
means did the repabHeansendeayour to overthrow the ministry? 
What attempts were made on the king's life ? What prince &£ 
the Bonaparte &mily attempted to /orerihrow the goY«romcnt ! 

D What was the result of these attempts I What system did 
Louis Philippe adopt in oirder to preserve peace with foreigii. 

▲ p^wevs T On what oocaskms was he compiled to violate it I - 
{363] What eireunetanoe afforded Thiers an opportunity of at- 

B taching the ft>reigB poUcy of the govenment t What was the 

result of this oppMition I What great ezrcr was committed by 

the liberal administration ! What was the policy of the Soult^ 

Guizot ministry ? 

[364] By whom were the colonists in the new colony of Algiers 

c perpetually harassed ! How long did the war last ? On what 
terms' waa peace con^ded f What circumstance compelled the 

D Fresch te accept these concBtKms ? When and by whom was 

-Ac war renew^ V Where was the emir compelled to take re* 

fhge-1 Is what year did he sunrender hims^ a prisoner^ and 

wl^thep was he c<«veyed ? 

[385}. By what drcnmstuice was the Stdtan of Morocco isTolved m 

» a war wiA Flamce I What cities were bombarded by a French 

Heet ? By whom was the fleet commanded ? Who commanded 

the land army? On what conditions was peace conchidedl 

Were they observed ! 

[369] To what circumstances do you attrihvte the unpopularity of 

B Louis PMEppe? What- proposal did he obstinately reject! 

What was the effect of this r^usal ! 
[367} By what occurrence were the eyes of tiie people completely 

e openei. t What proceedhig on the part of the govemmein 
was the inmiediate cause of the revolution ? By whom was the 

x^ oppeintion headed ? What was the rcssH of his motion t Why 
did Leuis Philippe dismiss the Guizot ministry I* What hap- 
p^ied on the evemng* of the 23rd f How were t£e inhabitants of 

E Paris employed during the whole of that night ! What course 
watnow adopted by £e kin^l In whose hrowt did he abdN 
catcl ( 
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£3681 What bold step was taken by the Dachesa of Orleans f Was 
A It suceesBful I By whom were the deputiea compelled to appoint 
a provisional government ! What form of government cUd it 
proclaim ? Subject to whose approbation I 

C. Second French Republic, 

[369] In what manner did the provisional government commenoe 
B its proceedings I To whom was the elective franchise extended t 
When did the provisional government dissolve itself; and by 
what was it succeeded 1 Who were the five members who 
c composed the executive commission 1 Who were the moat 
formidable opponents of this commission ? What had the re- 
volutionists of Februarv declared to be the duty of the state, 
with regard to the employment of the people, and what scheme 
was formed ? What were the consequences of the failure of 
D this scheme l Who was shot during the struggle which ensued t 
A By whom were the malcontents defeated 1 To whom were tho 
powers of the executive commission transferred, and what were 
his first acts ! 
[370] What did the new constitution dechire France to be ? To 
B whom was the legislative authority committed ? Who were eli- 
gible as representatives I What exception was there to this 
rule t In whom was the executvoe amikofniy vested I By whom, 
and for how long, was the president elected t 

§ 61. Holland and Belgium, 

[371] Of what provinces had the congress of Vienna settled, that 
c the kingdom of the Netherlands should be formed ? To whom 
D was this kingdom given ? How long did the union last ) When 
A did the Belgians break out into open insurrection f What 

demand did Siey make ! What was the result of the granting 
» of this demand ! How far did this insurrection extend I What 

were the results of it ? Of whom was the conference assembled 

in London composed ? What did they decide with regard, to the 

kingdom of the Netherlands I 
[372] What had the national congress assembled at Brussels pro- 
c clauned in the meanwhile? When did the King of Holland 

renew the war ? What prevented him from carrying his plans 
D into effect 1 What did the conference then propose 1 What 

were the consequences of the refusal of the King of Holland to 
A comply with these conditions ? When was the treaty of peace 

signed between the two nations I 
[373] What were the causes of the abdication of the king in the 

Netherlands ? In favour of whom did he abdicate, and to what 
B. place did he retire ? What proclamation did the new kmg issue 

on his accession f 
[374] What plan of a constitution was presented by the govern* 

ment to the chambers in 1848 ? 
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[375] What has been the condition of Belrinm since the revolution 
c of 1831 ! Did the French reyolution of 1848 produce any eSbet 
on Belgium ? 

[376] What is the character of the Belgian conaUution^ What 
▲ are its chief articles ! 

§ 62. Great Britain. 

[377] In what year did George IV. begin his reign ! Who was his 
B prime minister I What were his most remarkable measures ! 

In defiance of what acts did O'Conneli threaten to take his seat 

in the house of commons I 
[378] In what year and by what administration was^ the Roman 

Catholic Emancipation carried I 
[379] By whom was George IV. succeeded 1 Who was at the 

head of the whig administration ? What important act received 

the royal assent in this reign % By whose administration, was 

the monopoly of the East India Company abolished ! 
[380] Who succeeded William lY.? Whom did she marry! 
c Why was Hanover separated from England! Who became 

King of Hanover ! 
[381] What wars have been carried on by Great Britain in this 

reign ! With what results ! 

§ 63. Germany. 
A. (xermany, a confederacy ofitatee, (1815—1848.) 

[382] What differences of opinion arose during the sesnon of the 
c congress of Vienna^ with regard to the future constitution of 
Grermany ! What reforms were effected in Prussia by Baron 
J> Yon Stein and the Chancellor Hardenburg! What was the 
aim of the system pursued in Austria by Prince Mettemich ! 
A Was this system adopted any where else ! When and by whom 
was Kotzebue assassinated ! What measures did Prince Met- 
temich then adopt! For how long did the German nation 
B enjoy tranquillity ! What were the effects of the Paris revolu* 
c tion of July! What events occurred in Bmnswick at this 
time ! In what states were the sovereigns compelled to grant 
constitutions ! What demands did the people of the constitu- 
tional states of the south of Germany make ! 
[383] What was the conduct of the confederation after the fSall of 
A Warsaw! 

[384] On what ground did King Ernest Augustus repudiate the 
B hiw of ] 833, in Hanover ! 

[385] Who succeeded the Emperor Francis I. in Austria! In 
c what year did Frederick William lY. asoend the throne! 

What concessions did he make to Ihe people ! 
[386] What was the cause of the disturbances in Munich in 1848 1 
A What was the issue of the struggle ! 
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[do?]- What were the efiGeots o{ the inteljigeaee of the third FbGock 

Cf D revolution ! What report occasioned feesh ^turbances iir 

A Mtmichf What course was the king compelled to takel 

What was the first act of the new king ? What demands did 

the Hungarian diet naka I Through M^iose influence were they 

granted ! What measures did the students of Vienna take to. 

lave their devandB gnated ? 
[3nj What resirftB fallowed the progreM of the emperor- ihreog^ 
» tile cHy I What was the conduct of the noblee of Hungary f 

▲ What were the consequences of the government sriieme for the. 
fenna^ii of a single chamber f When <fid the en^teror re* 

B turn to the capital % Who added the Milaaese in liieir attempts 
to Ulirow off the Austrian yoke \ What was the result of this 
iBsiirreetiMi t 
fSBO J What two nations fanned the kingdom ef Hungary I What 

▲ was the cause ei the mpture between the Magyars aod Sdavo- 
B nians? Why did Jellachich propose a umon with Austria t 

Whom did the emperor nominate commander-in-chief in Hun- 
c gary ? What occasioned the second flight of the empesT>rfroni. 
D his eajptCal ? Who was Prinee Windischgr&tz % What waa ^e 

fate of the insurgents ? When did the emperor abdicato ^ In 

favour of whom did he abdicate ? To what town was the place 

of meeting of the Hun^ian ^t changed I 
[391] What was the occupation of the Prussia government wlien 
A the intaUigenQa q£ the French revolution arrived ! What were 

the effects of this intelligence ! What course were the govem- 
Br ment compelled to pursue \ What were the results q£ the ze^ 
c fnsal ta withdraw the military from Berlin \ Did the goYcra- 

ment at laat eomply with this demand \ 
[3&21 When did the. representatiye assembly opea its aasnoii/! 
n What was the first a^ of this assembly I Why was the session 
A removed to Brandenburg? What diispute arose hetweeai ^^ 

representative body and the govexnineut t What wa^ the re- 
sult of tbi» dispute ? 
£39i3] Where waa the general constituent assembly te he beldc! 
B How waa the number of the deputies to be arranged! Fro«i 

what states were the deputies to be sent ! 
[394] When did the constituent assembly eommeoce its aeawion ! 
c What was the first resolution pa^aad hy the aasesnbly % Who 
B waA elected imperial stattholder of Germany \ Who directed 

the assembly ? What was the occasion of the ^meuteof thtt 18th 
A. of Sfiptemh^i^ in Frankfort.! Who» were xi^urdered ^min^ tftM 

^meute % 

[395] What additiom were made te the BnasMO eMpiie. da«hi|^ the 
« rei|^ e£ AkauMider L 9 What domealie impreimaMito did tioi 
G emperor effect I Where did death sucpciae theewpentr I BiJ 
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9iiioc«ed him $ 
[396] What copsfMracy was lonned earif in tlus rmgmt What 
A measures did Nicholas take to excite a feeling of nationality ? 
[397] What was the occasioa of the Russian- Persian war I 
B What were the terms of 'the peace concluded between the two 
antioQA I 

What wa& thot oQcaakn of tiiia RussiaiioTttrkish wan? 
What enocesa had Wittgenstein against the Turks ? What ad- 
vantages did GflAieiral Picibitsek and Paebewitseh gain ! 
1^399] What, were th& conditions of the peace ol Adrianoplel 
n, A What was the occasion of the Bussian-Poiish war I 
f400] By whom was the insurrection in Poland eomxQMBfed! 
s What were the resnlta of this insurrectken 1 
[401] Wha^ victory did Piebitsch gaia oyer Skvzyneeki 1 What 
Qceasioned tioie death of Diebitsohi Who soeeeeded h»m in the- 
Qommaud of tho^ aisny I WhoA was the fate of the Polish^ spsur- 
c g^entsl What became of Poh«id after this ineMSroc^on^i 
p. What was the result of the eoni^nraey of 1846 1 
[402il WhaA w^re the resulte of the war earned qjx with ihfi ononn- 
A taliieers of CaiM»su&? 

§ 65. The Otmanio empire and Greece, 

[403] What were the causes of the decline of the Osmanic em^iiTQ^ 

Be daring the reign of Mahomet II. ? 
r4t4] Who was Alexander Ypsilanti I What proelamation d!d he 

o issoe I What was the cause of the fiiihire of the 6hreek cause I 

What was the fate of Ypsilanti ? 
[496} What etiler insurrections were suppressed at the same tkne ? 

n What measures induced the Greeks to rise again I Where did 

A thej raise the standard ol rerolt I Who joined tiie Cbeek 
patriots I By whom was the Porte assisted ? Who commanded 
the gatrriscm of Miasc^unghi 1 What was tlte fkte of this garri- 

•» aeo 9 By whose intervention waa tranquilltty^ re-estal^hed ? 
Who was eleeted to the office of president of Greece ? What 
was the cause of tfce battle of Nararino? Which party was 

c victorious in this battie? What sueeess had Maison oyer 
Ibrahim Pacha 1 By whom was Greece declared to be an iride' 
pendent kingdom! What was tiie northern boundary of this 
kingdom ! To whom was the crown first offered ? What was 

» the hi9 oi Capo d'lstriaa I Who was neaod^ated henediktri^ img 
qf Greece-! When was he nominated 1 When dM the Fcote. 
recogoiBe him t Where did he fiix his veaidenoe % When did 

A the king hims^ assume the r^» of g«vemm^tt % What were 
tiie new oauses of diseontent i& Greece I What oeoasioned the 
^ssoliktion of the Janissaries ! 

[4M) Who was Mahomed Alii Who aided the mitan against 
1^ c him I C^ what teims was peaee ecnehMled between the soltan 
and Mahomed AH I What were the resi^ ol tiie mmwl a^ 
tempt of the sultAQ to subjugate Mahomed All I 
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[407] What grant did Mahomed All obtam from Abdul Meachid t 
D What reforms were effected by the liberal party in the reign of 
A Abdul Meachid I Who headed the liberal party t 

§ 66. Italy. 

[408] For what benefits was Italy indebted to France! When 

B was a constitution granted to Sicily ! At whose instance was it 

granted t Who were the Carbonari ? What did they attempt 

c to re-establish ? Did the king grant their demands I What 

resolution did the congren of tovereigns pass ! At whose motion 

was it passed? What event followed the return of the king 

from Laibach ! 

[409] When was the absolute system broken up in Italy % When 

A was Pope Pius IX. elected ! What course did he pursue ! 

[ 410] When was a constitutional goyemment established at Naples I 

Where was this example followed? What success had the 

€ l^dlians in their attempts to emancipate the island? What 

eyents passed at this time in Parma and Modena ? What was 

the result of the revolt of Lombardy ? Where^ and by whom. 

was Charles Albert defeated ? What was the cause of the d^ 

• parture of the Pope from the papal states ! 

§ 67. Swvtzetiomd. 

[411] In whose hands had the govemment been since 1814! 

D What were the consequences of the French reyolution of July f 
In what cantons had democratic constitutions always existed f 
What were the consequences of the civil war in the canton of 
Basle ? What were the causes of the disturbances in Aargau 
and Lucerne ? What success attended the arms of the insur- 
gents in their attacks on Lucerne ! What was the Sonderbund ! 
What was its fate ? 
[412] When was the federal constitution revised? How many 

B chambers were established by the diet I Of how many membess 
does the assembly consist ? In whom is the supreme executive 
authority vested ? Was this constitution accepted by all the 
cantons ? Where are the sessions of the federal assembly held! 

§ 68. Sji>ai7i. 

[414] What were the first acts of Ferdinand VII. after his return 

D, ▲ from France ? Where did the revolution of ] 820 commence ! 

Between what parties was Spain distracted at this time ? What 

B resolution did the Congress of Sovereigns pass at Yerona ? To 

whom did they entrust the execution of their design ? Who 

commanded the French army ? What were the results of this 

expedition ? What was the fate of the liberal leaders ? When 

was the Balio law introduced ? Who persuaded Ferdinand to 

c abrogate this law? What feelings did this measure excite! 

When did Ferdinand die? By whom wa^ he succeeded? 
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What course had Don Carlos in the meanwhile pursaed 1 What 
D were the consequences of these divisions I By whom were the 
ChristinoB commanded, and who assisted them I By whom were 
the Corlists commanded I Which party was victorious ! On 
what conditions did the Basque-Navarrese recognise Isabella as 
A their queen ? When and in favour of whom did Don Carlos ab- 
dicate ! What concessions was the queen-regent compelled to 
B make ! When was she compelled to resign the regency 1 Who 
succeeded her in the regency ! When was the queen declared 
to be of age 1 When and whom did she marry 1 To whom did 
the queen ^ve her sister ? 

§ 69. Portugal. 

[415] Where had John VI. remained since the expulsion of the 
iCrench from Portugal ? To whom had he left the government 
of his European dominions 1 When was he forced to return to 
A Lisbon ? What oath was he compelled to take 1 Did he keep ^is 
oath I Which of his sons had he left in Brazil i What was the 
conduct of this son ? When did John VI. die I By whom was 
he succeeded ) What line of policy did he pursue 1 In favour 
of whom did he resign the crown of Portugal ? 

£416] To whom was Donna Maria betrothed \ What was the con^^ 
B duct of Don Miguel 1 By whom and when was he proclaimed 
abtolute king I How did he lose the crown 1 In favour of whom 
did Don Pedro resign the crown of Brazil 1 For how long did 
the constitution of 1822 remain in force after its re-establish- 
ment in 1833 1 What reason compelled the government to re- 
4store the charter of 1826 I Through whose interference was 
the war of 1846-47 terminated i What was the cause of this 
war I 

§ 70. Sweden, 

(4173 In whose reign was Finland given up to Russia f By what 
c means was Gnstavus IV. compelled to abdicate the throne t 
In whose favour did he abdicate f What new constitution was 
published in this reign I What act was passed after the deatii 
of the crown prince 1 What connexion was there between 
Napoleon and Bemadotte % 

The House of Bemadotte since 1818. 

[418] What name did Bemadotte assume on his accession ! Did 
A he justify the choice of the nation ? When did he die^ and by 
whom was he succeeded 1 

ill. Iknmark. 

[419] How had Denmark been indemnified for the loss of Norway) 
B For how long a period did this country enjoy tranquillity I Into 

how many provinces was it divided ? What proposal was made 
€ by the Danish party in the reign of Christian VIII. { What 

proposal did the German provinces make on the other htod I 
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. A Which of the two {NFopoaitioDS did tbe kki^ Iftvoar I What 
oF«nt8 mooeeded the acoesskm of Frederick VII. % What on- 
/glffeiBeat did Prosaia make ! At whose suggeatioa was it made 1 

. B Why did Denmark blockade the ports of Nerthcm Germany ! 
For how long was an anaJBtioe at ieagth anmngedl With whose 
4S0iiifnt WAS a provisional govsiouient ostMislwd t 

£420] L What is thenomber of the United States of N<»th Amsricat 
How and when were Louisiana and Florida annexed to tiiem t 
In what arts are they particularly advanced ? When was the 
Oregon territory settled I What additions to their territory did 
the Union obtain in the war with Mexico I 

f 421] 2. What other name has Haiti ! When did Hiis island beoMtte 

A an empire 1 When did it become a rvpublic ! Whem was the 

Spanish portion of the island incorporated into the repiriblte f 

f 422] Of what provinces did Spanicdi Ameirica consist ! What did 

B the people of Spanish America expect after their MAuid to 

acknowledge Joseph Bonaparte as king of Spain f Wliat tnea- 

sores did they adopt when their expectations were disappointed % 

What was the war of lAhenMkm^ Which was the successful 

C(a) party f How did this war terminate? What state was Biu 
ragnay ! By whom and when was it founded ? When did it 
declare itself independent % Whom did it choose as dictator I 
<b) When was the republic of La Phkta estabfished 1 (c) When 
was the republic of Chili established \ (d) When was the re- 
public of Columbia established ) By the mion of what provinces 
was it formed ! When was Quito annexed to it 1 Into what 
B states was it divided in IBSi ! <e) When was <^e republic of 
Peru established I By whose aid was it liberated from the 
▲ Spaniards f What division took place in 1826 ! (f ) To whom 
had Uruguay formerly belonged ! By whom was it taken pos- 
eeision of in 1817 7 ThrCNi^ whiose aotervMtisa and when "wms 
k dedared independent f What was the occasion of the war 
B between La Plata and Uragoay f (g) What induoad the Mexi- 
cans to make £resh attempts 4if t«r their ^first iBsunreotaonary 
BMvements had been ssppraased by the Spanifli:ds>f To whom 
was the throne of Mexico first ofieiMd t Who was proehdmed 
emperor on the refusal of this prince % How long did he reign I 
Why was he eompeUed to abdxoaito the throne % What was the 
result of a succession of party struggles I When did Texas 
sepamte itself from Aiesicol To what statey and w^MOi mttil 
si^sequently annexed % 

f 423] Why had friendly relations been fnr acme toae avspended 

G between Mexico and the United States of North America! 

What was the cause of open faostifiititB I When was peace con- 

• B ohidedf On what terns was this peaaeoontduded) (h) Wha* 

A are the five provinces of centnal America t When did they 

declare thsBMelveB indoBendant t What r^ubhe did they 

oBtablisfa ! When did GnateiHaU scfantta itsdf from the 
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{494] Wliieh is Jiftie mdy monarehy wf tiM K«w Woifd ! Why and 
i»h«n did Don Pedxg I. i^^Mie I In y^time i$wme ^ ke 
abdiottfce! 



§ 73. I. i2e%Mf|, oite, tg i gi M Wy dee. dtuinff ihe TbirdPemtU 

SHE CH-UBCB* 

[425] Tnto how maoy dioceses has England divided her teolonia^ 
B possessiong % 

[426] By^vfaat Socieity is the Chnrch in those dioceses tmdnty sn^ 
A ported ! 

[^] Orer what eonntnes are the Kotnan Ciitholie missions 
iv spread 1 Und«9: whose direction are they^ Where are the 

I^estant missions establitdied ? 

[428] '$y what means was the Kotnan CaihoHc ecdesiasiaieal con- 

c stitation re-estaMished f By whom had the order of Jesuits 

been re-established? When was this order expelled from 

1» Rossia 1 ^V^at union was effected in Prussia in 1817 ? What 

won^ip was suppressed by force in Russia t 

n. (hni^utumalhigkri^ of the Period, 

A What different constitulions hare been establbihed ti the 
^, c dSffereat «ottatries of Europe during this period ! What weM 
the most r^naxkaUe effects of tlie IVench Rerolntioftl 

III. i9(^enoe, litermwe, and art. 

[429] D What was the effect of Kant's Critique on the Intellect I 
[430] (b) Who distinguished themselves in Philology during Ihis 
▲ period? By whom was the study of general grammar pur- 
sued ? By whom were the studies of Oriental, Sanscrit^ and 
Ancient German literature pursued ! 
[431] By whom were excellent German translations of the best 
B foreign writers made ? 

[432] By whom were historical investigations pursued in Germanyy 
c France, England^ Sweden, Poland, and Russia ? 
[433] (d) What progress was made in Geography during this 
J} period ? 
[ 434 ] Name the most important travels of this period I By whom 
A were expeditions made to the North Pole I 
[435] (e) In what manner was natural science promoted by these 
B travels ? Who were the most distinguished naturalists of modem 
times ? What were the most renuirkable discoveries in medi- 
cine ? By whom was galvano-plastic invented ? 
[436] c (f) Who were the greatest poets of this period in Grermany I 
D Mention some of their different styles I Who were the most 
A, B celebrated writers of romances and novels 1 
£437] c Who were the most celebrated French poets of this period ! 

Who are the most celebrated writers of xsomanoe I 
C4S83 1. W«. 414 LMd B3«n *ri*.| W*. «» te «^ «lf.^ 
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brated EngHsh writers of tiiis period ! Who are ihe most 

A renowned of the modem Italian poets ! What writers distin- 
guished themselves in Ruasia and Sweden I Who are the most 
celebrated North- American romance writers f 
[439] (g) What country can boast the most distinguished modem 

B orators ! Who are the most celebrated French orators ! 
j[440] (h) How has the study of the antique been promoted ! Who 

c have Wm the most successful imitators of classical models of 

sculpture I 
[441] What schools of painting have we in Germany 1 Who were 

A at the head of these schools I What has been the great aim of 
the French painters^ Horace Vemet, P. Delaroche, &c. ! Who 

B are the most celebrated painters in Belgium! How has the 
study of the fine arts been improved f By whom was litho- 
graphy invented % Who was the inventor of steel engraving ! 
Where was the daguerreotype invented f 
[442] (i) Which country has produced the most illustrious masters 

c in music I Who were the most celebrated Grerman composers ! 
Who are the most celebrated French composers? How and 

D where have Rossini and Bellini distinguished themselves ! By 

what means has the musical science been advanced in Europe I 

[443] To whom was the colonial trade of the French, Dutch, and 

A Spaniards transferred during the war I How did Engbmd in- 
demnify herself for the loss of her trade with the European 

B eontmenti How was manufacturing industry encouraged in 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, and Russia ? How were the 

c interests of commerce promoted I What commercial principle 
has been adopted by England I Mention an instance of thi& 



THE END, 
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